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Waitine of the British Army in France at the start of the 
German offensive last Spring,’ I described it as ‘the greatest 
achievement, moral and material, in a thousand years of English 
history.’ That was written in passion, but to-day I can repeat it 
in composure. The words express the sober truth. I would 
not change one of them; nor modify anything expressed in the 
article concerning the work of the British Army in France and 
its handling. Nothing since the enemy fell upon us on March 21 
with his mighty mass of men and material has occurred to shake 
the faith of a sane mind in the steadfast devotion, the military 
worth, of that Army. Owing considerably to the dissolution of 
the Russian Front—though not entirely, for we cannot doubt the 
power and preparation of the enemy independently of that event— 
we have had a hard set-back since the 21st of March. We have 


1 ‘The Great German Offensive and the Strategy of the Allies ’"—Nineteenth 
Century and After, April 1918. 
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lost heavily in prisoners, in guns, in territory ; and territory, with 
the store of good material it involves, counts. Besides, the initia- 
tive—on the Front as a whole—has, for the time being, deserted 
us. ‘The situation has been, it still is, grave, notwithstanding the 
masterly stroke of the French on Marne and Aisne. Decidedly we 
have known tribulation since the 21st of March. ‘In all time of 
our tribulation,’ we ask to be delivered. But in the same paragraph 
of the Litany come those pregnant words, ‘in all time of our 
wealth ’; a supplication which has probably flitted through the 
minds of some of the enemy leaders after the first flush of their 
successes during the last four months. When, in the full tide 
of his advance, and distinctly in the time of his military wealth, 
the enemy fell upon the British, for instance, near Arras on the 
28th of March and aimed for Vimy Ridge, he met with a startling 
reception which upset his time-table and delayed his vast plan of 
campaign. We were too well-organised for himi at Arras ; and we 
had secured the Vimy ground by a grand strdéke in 1917 the value 
of which, despite the cost, is now clearly perceived. * 

I referred in the paragraph quoted at the beginning of this 
article to the greatness of the achievement which the creation 
of the new British Armies represents from two standpoints, the 
moral and the material. To appreciate the material work of these 
Armies in France since they were first able to take the offensive, 
and to strike hard, it is fairer to begin one’s consideration at the 
lst of July 1916. Before the opening days of the Battle of the 
Somme, in truth, we were never in a position to launch a massive 
and continuous attack with any chance of substantial success. 
The first few divisions of the Expeditionary Force, how splendid 
their record glows—the romance of the ‘Old Contemptibles’ is 
immortal! Again in 1915, great fights were put up—despite 
their errors—as the new divisions began to come in, such as those 
at Neuve Chapelle and Loos. But though so signal in valour, 
and so necessary in order to keep up an aggressive, martial spirit 
whilst the nation at the base was learning at home to prepare and 
marshal its forces, the 1915 battles on the British Front were, 
necessarily, of an episodic character. Every effort was episodic 
until the artillery preparation started at the close of June 1916, 
and on the 1st of July 1916 the British, joining with the French, 
struck on the Somme. We do not talk much of the Battle of the 
Somme to-day. Some people, who were intensely stirred by its 
four months of fiery heroic conflict, skill, and devotion, seem even 
rather shy to name it—as if Thiepval, Beaumont Hamel, Delville 
Wood, and Mametz had been wrested from the enemy in vain! 
I hope to convey another idea entirely, for British arms, as a 
matter of fact, never strove less in vain than on the Somme in 
1916. But in the first place it is absolutely necessary—if we are 
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to see the Battle of the Somme in its right perspective, and if we 
are to understand the whole British achievement in France—to 
get a firm grip on this following fact : 

Germany, by genérations of intellectual military preparation, 
was able in August 1914 to put into the field the finest war 
machine the world has ever known. It is still so to-day. 

To belittle or undervalue the German Army which rolled 
through Belgium after its contretemps at Liége, and fastened 
on to Northern France, is foolish. It is unjust to the 
British Army, and to the French. Too many people have 
fallen into the habit of half-admissions as to the strength 
of the German Army. They admit that, in this or that 
particular, the German military machine is a good one: for 
example, in the strength and range of its heavy. artillery; m 
its organisation for swiftly concentrating and moving large forces 
to the offence or the defence; or through its study, for many 
years before the War, of the art of campaigning in the open on 
a huge scale. Others will admit perhaps that the Germans are 
adepts in perfecting immense earthworks, tunnels, underground 
shelters ; that their system of training officers has proved effective ; 
that their machine-gunners are staunch men; and that there is 
collective courage in the rank and file provided they are thrown into 
the battle in masses and well primed beforehand. But compara- 
tively few can bring themselves to admit that, taken as a whole, 
the enemy machine set moving through Belgium and France in 
1914 was the completest, exactest ever known in warfare. Yet 
such was—and is—the case. Frederick the Great, in order to 
acquire Silesia, and establish a great reputation and kingdom, 
put away the Potsdam Guard nonsense of his father and built a 
fine army which defied Europe, but it was a hastily organised 
army compared with the present German one. In 1914 the 
German Army was the completest, exactest, all-round, in theory— 
but in practice too : in its main features—but likewise in its details. 
IT am not partial to Germany. I am everything that is anti- 
German. I disliked and distrusted the Germans’ military and 
civilian side—particularly their military side—before the War. 
I dislike and distrust them still more cordially to-day ; and I have 
long been convinced that those who remain in this country should 
be interned as a just and sane precaution. But ever since August 
1870, which I can just recall,” I have had a wholesome respect 

2 I can recall scarcely anything till Saarbriicken: it is, by some prank of 
memory, oblivion for me before August 3rd or 4th, 1870, and largely oblivion for 
some two years after. The scene, however, on that morning rises vivid before 
me, for the one-armed postman had just brought the news to our home in the 
English. woods that the French had won a great victory—at which the Prince 
Imperial received his ‘baptism of fire’! I recall each figure, English and 


Italian, at that crowded breakfast-table forty-eight years ago—all save two 
P2 
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for the German military machine ; and in the course of this War, 
virtually all I have gathered from responsible soldiers, and reasoned 
out for myself, tells me that the enemy is mighty strong on the 
military side : ruthless, imployable, thorough in the field as he is 
in the factory. As to the story that the German soldier when left 
to his individual resources is of little use, I believe there is next 
to nothing in it. Nor does the theory of the German privates 
being a flock of silly sheep driven to the slaughter impress me : 
it assumes, for one thing, too great a prescience and skill in the 
shepherds. I am quite convinced that we are up against a hard- 
fighting man in the average German: private, who is not wanting 
in initiative and individuality. 

Further, we ought not to forget that in four years, whilst 
other nations have been learning and progressing in the art of 
war, Germany has been doing the same. The Germans had not 
learnt all there is to know about modern war when they launched 
their hosts in August 1914. On the contrary, they have been 
taking lessons in war assiduously ever since; and when we fell 
upon them at the Somme in July 1916 they knew more and were 
a better machine—probably all round—than during the 1914 
Marne and Aisne Battles. 

We British have had to create, in less than four years, a new 
machine to withstand a German Army that took generations of 
military effort to harnmer out to its present form and had the 
traditions of Frederick the Great behind it. We had, of course, 
something to build upon, something more than a skeleton plan. 
We had the Old Army, which, by good professional soldiers and 
by much experience in lesser and frontier campaigns all over the 
world, had been wrought into a very fine-tempered weapon. But 
the Old Army was a mere microcosm. It was necessary to make 
developments swiftly in all directions, to think in millions where 
we had hitherto scarcely thought in hundreds of thousands. And 
all this had to be rushed into practice with the German Army 
threatening to overwhelm us at any moment. 

Think of the novelties in warfare which had to be produced 
in haste and in which huge, growing crowds of raw recruits—not 
only men but officers—had to be coached! the bomber’s school, 
the sniper’s school, the trench-mortar kind. Then the aeroplane 
for observing and registering, photographing, bombing, fighting. 
Years of prejudice, of dull incredulity had to be paid for in regard 
to the aeroplane and artificial flight generally. Months after 
the War had started predictions were made in serious quarters 


are dead now—and the fervour with which we greeted the victory, and the 


coming close of the war. In a few days we learnt otherwise. I dare say these 


infantile impressions colour our reasoned views throughout life : I know I have 
never been able to make light of German sausages since Saarbriicken faded. 
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that enemy air raids would come to nothing—and heavy fur 
was made of the alleged fact that at last the enemy had raided 
a French town with Zeppelins and killed—a blackbird. The 
country before the War had slept over the question of artificial 
flight. The Army had to make good: and it did so before 
the Battle of the Somme was two months old. One of the few 
civilians—there were not many soldiers, either—in this country 
who had foreseen and stxiven restlessly for the wonderful advent 
of the heavier-than-air fying machine was Alfred Harmsworth. 
It chances that since I started writing this. article I picked up a 
book and there fell out a letter I had long forgotten all about. 
It bears his signature, and was written between nine and ten 
years ago. He had been diverting himself with some slight notes 
of mine on the flight of birds and insects and the ‘ screw’ experi- 
ments of Marey the French scientist and Pettigrew; and was 
viewing them in the light of the Wright aeroplane, in which he 
was ardently interested. But elsewhere official lethargy, diffi- 
dence, and even open hostility kept back progress in thisarm. It 
was left, virtually, to the Army to carry it somehow through—on 
the field, in the conflict! And the Army, as the Battle of the 
Somme proved, did not fail. 

It is true the new British citizen army has not had by itself 
to withstand the enemy. It has had the: great professional 
French Army as its companion : but in nearly every big struggle it 
has been faced by a force equal to itself numerically or entrenched 
in positions of immense strength. At one period during the 
Battle of the Somme the British Army must have been faced 
by something like two hundred particularly ‘strong points,’ 
picked artillery points of vantage. As to numbers, without 
the least wish to exaggerate them, one may say that the British 
Army has not often, even within the last two years, been in the 
decided ascendant. In some instances the enemy has enjoyed the 
advantage in this respect. Notably, I imagine, may this have been 
so in March 1918, when the Fifth Army was assaulted and had to 
retreat across the southern sectors of the Somme. Sometimes, 
it must be granted, the enemy’s advantage in numbers has been 
due to his singular skill in bringing them swiftly to bear by a 
coup de massue on a chosen point. I cannot discount that skill. 
But, apart altogether from this, he has at times been superior 
in gross weight. Clearly in the first passages of the War we ~ 
were ludicrously outnumbered. Everyone grants that. We 
were ‘ contemptible’ numerically at Mons, at Le Cateau, at the 
first Battle of Ypres in October 1914. But I am not here con- 
sidering the original Expeditionary Force. I am dealing with 
the New Army only; and often the odds numerically have not 
been in our favour during its struggles in Belgium and France. 
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The British Army, then, has had frequently to face (1) a foe 
at least its match in numbers, and many of the picked divisions 
of that foe—for the Germans’ pretence whilst the Russian Front 
still stood that they were keeping their best divisions there and 
holding French and British with second-best was not serious; 
(2) a military machine matchless in war for its minute 
organisation in each branch, a machine which it took Germany 
generations to elaborate. 

What has the British Army done sail that machine, what 
has it ‘scored’ militarily? Its chief feat has been the Battle 
of the Somme. The view that all we achieved by that conflict 
has been annulled by the enemy’s offensive in March and April 
is quite a perverted one. We have often heard it advanced lately, 
since the enemy swept back and regained the ground, by people 
in a sort of panic or despair. Lord Esher seems to have travelled 
to the other Pole in declaring that by the Battle of the Somme 
we won the War. That is going rather far in the opposite direc- 
tion ; still, I had rather pitch my tent in the South Pole with 
him than in the North with those who view our victories in 1916 
on Somme and Ancre, and later at Arras and Vimy, and further 
north, as Pyrrhic. The Battle of the Somme, British and 
French, put Verdun out of further peril. That peril was tre- 
mendous. The enemy had captured Fort Douaumont ; he was in 
Fort Vaux in June 1916. I believe that, though repulsed, he had 
almost stepped on Fort Seville. But the Battle of the Somme ended 
all that ; and, before the winter, the French took the field against 
the enemy and swept him clean out of the whole fort system 
round Verdun. The defence of Verdun, the ultimate triumph 
of the defence at the close of the 1916 campaign, is still perceived 
even in the blinding light of the present grapple of giants to be 
the most superb feat of the War. The name Verdun will always 
be magical. Appropriately on French soil it was a French feat 
of arms: but the French are far too generous to question that 
the British Army struck nobly for Verdun on the Ist of 
July 1916 and on into the autumn, and by skill and valour 
struck home. 

So there was one thing not annulled by the German rush last 
March and April! Another is this: by the Battle of the Somme 
we did establish the fact that in less than two years we had 
fashioned out an army which could stand up to the picked 
cohorts of the world’s greatest military machine, the German. 
What that means has scarcely been fully realised hitherto. 
Browning somewhere writes of ‘the pains that go to the making 
of a name’ in literature; a lifetime of obscure labour, and often 
at the close no assurance of rest or reward! But what of the 
pains that go to the making of a huge army faced throughout 
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its period of creation with a near and terrible menace? This 
Army had to be made ‘ while you wait’—with the enemy in the 
next trench! Years of close study and application in the art of 
war on the Continental Power scale had to be dispensed with. 
There is no rule in the natural world which is more insistently 
borne in upon students than this: things sueceed, become 
irresistible, survive in the competition, first and always by inces- 
sant practice and application. It is the same among men and 
among nations, except in rarest instances when genius inter- 
venes. Now the new British Army had somehow to be made 
and handled in defiance of this rule. That is what makes the 
Battle of the Somme so wonderful. It was a triumph for 
British arms. At it, for the first time, the New Army measured 
weapons in a long, pitched struggle with the greatest military 
power, and came out victor. 

At the Somme, say we were numerically superior to the 
enemy : but remember we had to attack long-prepared positions 
of most commanding strength, for example Thiepval and Beau- 
mont Hamel; and we had to make frontal attacks, in the earlier 
parts of the conflict, in order to drive out of those earth forts 
a clever and resolute enemy, posted in all the arts of war, 
supplied with the best artillery, machine guns, trench mortars. 
Mistakes were made, particularly at the start and in the costly 
northern wing—Gommecourt, Beaumont Hamel, Thiepval, 
Mistakes occurred—inevitably—all through. But in the end the 
enemy had to go. He was routed and chased away. Whether 
he went ‘ according to plan’ or not, the fact that he was defeated 
and driven off the field has passed into history. 

To say, therefore, that the Battle of the Somme was fought 
in vain, and is of no national worth, is nonsense. One might 
as well say that the French feats of arms under Napoleon—such 
as Marengo and Austerlitz—were all annulled and made worth- 
less by Waterloo. The line of argument might be pursued thus : 
Peter the Great was no good because the Bolshevists have broken 
up Russia. 

Whatever comes of the present struggle in France, the value, 
the material and moral gain, of the Battle of the Somme to 
the British race will stand. A great empire must periodically 
justify its existence by some majestic stroke of virility, or perish. 
T do not say the stroke need be one of violence and war, but in 
this case it had to be. In these last two years in France the 
new Army has dealt that necessary stroke.* 


3 It would be absurd of course to affect that the Army is perfect, or that 
there are not still many reforms to carry through: or that the incompetent 
figures have all given place to men of brain and vigour. Much yet remains to 
be done. But contrast the Army to-day with our home public services to-day. 
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Turn from the material to the moral worth of the achieve- 
ment represented by the new British Army in France. To 
cross in the military boat to France whilst these new Armies 
were pouring in there was to travel with what is freshest and most 
uplifting spiritually in twentieth-century manhood; but also it 
was to travel with the Middle Ages in their chivalry and crusading 
spirit. A man must have been curiously unimaginative, a log, 
or else cheaply cynical, who, admitted as a spectator to that 
scene, bore away no impression of the kind. Arnold could 
visualise a scene in the Middle Ages, their knight-errantry and 
crusading fervour, when he crossed, even in times of peace. He 
saw his golden field of Ardres aglow— 


as if the Middle Age 
Were gorgeous on earth again. 


He saw a thousand knights reining their steeds— 
To watch this line of sandhills run. 


But, how much more vivid and convincing would his vision have 
been could he have crossed with that great-hearted crowd, in 
all the animation which marked the way to the tilting-grounds 
of Flanders, Picardy, and Artois! 

War is a calamity. It inflicts intense suffering, heavy loss. 
It arrests progress in various fields—though it quickens scientific 
invention and application in a large number of departments. 
It lets loose savage, elemental passions. The educated minds, 
the professional soldier’s and the civilian’s alike, see this. To 
cultivate war as the desirable province of nations in their evolu- 
tion is to be ‘a lost soul.’ I think there is no school of thought 
to dissent from this, except extremists fed on the cheap stuff of 
Bernhardi, or on the abler teaching of Treitschke and his disciples. 
We hate the waste and cruelty of war. The Front of the British 
Army in France illustrates all we have thought and learnt about the 
calamity of war. But also it brings home this truth : an immense 
number of men in France to-day are proving a nobility of conduct 
and character, are living up to ideals, for which a long period of 
peace gave them little scope. I suppose this may be fastened on to 
and condemned as reactionism. But to admit frankly that war, 
in spite of its ills, does bring out the God in men, gives them 
opportunities for devotion and self-sacrifice, gives them too the 
mens aequa in arduis, is not reactionism any more than it is to say 
that diseases and disasters in peace bring out the nobler quali- 
ties in mankind. Everywhere among the men of the new Armies 
the endurance of constant discomforts and perils with good humour 
and great heart is notable. Men going into the line, the hottest 
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part of it—great-heartedly : exhausted men coming out of the line~* 
—great-hearted : men living underground in the dark and damp of 
holes and caves—great-hearted : men without rest or sleep dressing 
and working for the wounded—great-hearted : men carrying food 
and ammunition along narrow, twisting communication trenches 
under extreme difficulties, and often in peril—great-hearted, all 
of them. Sometimes from idlers or defaulters over here one hears — 
that the men in the line are ‘ fed-up with this War’ and will not 
stand it longer. That is loose, false talk. Of course one does 
often hear fighters and workers in the new Armies complaining 
about the hardships and perils of war. Men will say they hate 
war and hope it will soon be over—and may they ‘ never go back 
to Flanders mud at any rate’! All that is wholesome enough 
and natural. But about it there is no sour selfishness, no sneaking 
wish to wriggle out of the War. The fighting-man’s growl in the 
British Army in France to-day is a jolly good growl—behind it, 
the happy consciousness that he is playing a great part and is 
ready to play it out. 

In estimating the value to the nation of this superb military 
achievement, the British Army in France to-day, we must not 
forget the part it is playing in welding class to class. Acts of 
Parliament may break down invidious bars, but in doing so they 
create no sympathy between sharply divided classes. A reform- 
ing measure is passed through Parliament in time of peace. It 
is warmly or bitterly debated, and at the end when it is added 
to the Statute Book there is very often the sense that it has 
been wrung from ‘the classes’ by ‘the masses.’ It implies 
acrimony as a rule rather than sympathy. Whereas this comrade- 
ship of arms in France is always serving to break down invidious 
bars, without leaving a smart, and to spread sympathy between 
classes sharply divided before the War. In ‘ primitive mortal needs’ 
class antagonisms fade away. The Army, it is true, is beginning 
to fill with officers who have sprung from the same class as the 
men. But the sympathy, the human bond, between officer and 
man is quite as clear to see in many cases where the officer has 
not passed through the ranks. Shared perils and hardships of 
war have done more to get rid of invidious distinctions, class exclu- 
siveness, than a Parliament legislating in a long era of prosperity 
and peace could ever do. I remember going to an underground 
shelter in a Flanders district of grotesque desolation. To reach it, 
one had to slip and struggle along greasy duck-boards, blood- 
stained in places; then leave the road and flounder through mud 
between nasty water-logged shell-holes. The landscape showed 
not one blade of green grass or any living plant. Even the black- 
ened tree stumps one sees on the Champagne battlefields or on the 


Somme were missing. The mud was littered with a medley of 
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smashed weapons and waggons, and many a long-cold corpse lay 
out. Shells dropped intermittently. Men were being picked off 
by chance shots : no man knew whether his turn might not come 
next. We reached the shelter and crawled inside—myself with 
relief after two miles of poignant apprehension. I never met 
a brighter company than the half-dozen men and their officer in 
that shelter. They congratulated themselves things were no 
worse. No self-pity, no repining. One of the company crouched 
over a stove, heating some food. The place was so cramped and 
dark I could not distinguish officer from men : they struck me as 
brothers all. The fighting ranks in France are full of that good 
fellowship. It is common form there. 

The new British Army has overcome immense obstacles. Its 
giant task, the clearing of Belgium, still lies before it. Even had 
Russia remained in the War with us as something of a menacing, 
striking force, we could not reasonably have hoped to see the task 
accomplished by now or in the present year. Short cuts to 
victory over Germany, through sapping her military moral or by 
diplomatically detaching her partners, are full of mirages; whilst 
the temptation, if yielded to, of hailing every offensive as the final 
or decisive one of the War only leads. to reaction and depression. 
We have to wait till the United States with their immense un- 
tapped resources and fervour more than fill the vacant place of 
Russia at her zenith in the War : and meantime work on at home 


steadily and in confidence. 
: GEoRGE A. B. DEwar. 
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SEA POWER IN THE FUTURE 
(I) 
THE FIGHT FOR SEA FREEDOM 
A CLEAR definition of what Germany means by the ‘ Freedom of 
the Seas’ has at last been provided. The definition appears in 


an article by Herr Dernburg in the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, 
intended presumably to encourage the Austrians to hold out 


. against privations and starvation for a few more months in the 


interests of Germany. 

Last December I suggested the following British definition 
of the freedom of the seas. ‘Free and unfettered access in time 
of peace to all oceans by all who wish to cross them upon their 
lawful occasions,’ and I added that in time of war we mean that 
this privilege must be fought for by belligerent navies, causing 
as little inconvenience as possible to neutrals, but the right of 
searching neutral merchant ships must be maintained in order to 
verify their nationality, and to prevent their aiding an enemy. 
‘Let the Germans omit the expression from their peace pro- 
paganda until they have furnished an equally clear definition.” 
The Prime Minister (Mr. Lloyd George) said on the 18th of 
January : 

I want to know what freedom of the seas means. Does it mean freedom 
for submarines, and does it mean starvation in this country? After all, 
we are in a very different position from America, or Germany, or France, 
or any other continental country. We are an island, and we must scrutinise 
with the very greatest care any proposal which might impair our ability to 
protect our lines of communication across the seas. Freedom of the seas 
is a very elastic term. There is a sense in which we would rejoice to accept 
it, but we must guard very carefully against any attempt to interfere with 
the capacity to protect our shores and our shipping, that has alone enabled 
us to exist up to the present moment. 

Speaking in the House of Commons in December, Mr. Asquith 
said that he had sought in vain for any exact, or even approximate, 
definition of the meaning of the phrase, and asked what stipu- 
lation Great Britain, for instance, would be asked to embody in 
the terms of peace which would curtail and fetter the immemorial 
right of the maritime marine of all nations of the world to use the 

“The Wet Triangle, or the Freedom of the Seas,’ Cornhill Magazine, 
December 1917. 
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seas in time of peace, or what limitations it was proposed to 
impose upon belligerents in time of war. He added ‘ We are.not 
likely to hear much more from enemy lips of the freedom of the 
seas.’ 

This prediction has not been fulfilled. During the past six 
months a wild clamour has been raised by Germany and her 
vassal Allies for an undefined freedom of the seas. Eminent and 
influential people in Great Britain and in friendly and neutral 
countries have followed suit; some of the Socialist and Labour 
organisations in nearly all countries, and the Bolshevists of Russia, 
have joined their voices to the chorus. 

Progress in discussion is impossible as hile as vague expres- 
sions are left undefined, but now, at last, a clear German defini- 
tion has emerged from the flood of unmeaning jargon which had 
hitherto swamped all connected thought on the subject. Herr 
Dernburg has earned the right to be taken seriously as an 
exponent of German Economic Policy. He was once Colonial - 
Minister, he has travelled through the German Colonies and in 
many foreign countries, and he has made the most of his oppor- 
tunities to master the problem, especially as it affects sea trans- 
port, and supply of the raw materials for German industries. 
Writing from the point of view of Germany, he defines the freedom 
of the seas as ‘ unimperilled imports at all times.” We must note 
this wording with great care, and remember that, early in the 
War, he told an audience in the United States of America that, 
by the freedom of the seas, Germany meant the ‘ traditional mare 
liberum,’ a very different affair, as we shall see later. 

The German Empire is first and foremost a land power, and, 
when searching for a clue to her sea policy, much can be learned 
from her land policy, as disclosed by the trend of events in the 
present War. Herr Dernburg now explains to the Austro-Hun- 
garian public that, in the present military situation on land, the 
Central Powers alone have the supply routes to certain Eastern 
countries in their hands, and in those countries they can ‘ shut out 
all competition from others’ and ‘stretch out suckers far into 
the interior of Asia.’ His words are so reminiscent of the cuttle- 
fish, that I must here interpose a reference to another attribute of 
that unattractive reptile (is it a reptile, by the way?), and that 
is its unpleasant habit of obscuring its activities by squirting out 
floods of ink. So many people have been confused by these floods, 
that we ought to be grateful to Herr Dernburg for clearing them 
all away by explaining that, by the freedom of the seas, Germany 
means unimperilled imports for herself from oversea countries, 
while she intends to shut off the merchants of those countries from 


? Article in the Vienna Neue Freie Presse for May 19. I have used the 


abridged translation in the New Hurope for June 27, 1918. 
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al} territory dominated by her armies, or by those of her catspaw 
‘ Allies.” 

We will now seek some guidarice from Count Hertling, whose 
official position as Imperial Chancellor gives his pronouncements 
great authority. We will pass over the fact that in 1914 the 
people of Germany were told that they went to war because their 
Fatherland was in danger; that they must give their lives, and 
all they held most dear, to defend themselves against an undefined 
bogey of imaginary encirclement. We will turn to Count Hert- 
ling’s explanation that ‘from the beginning’ the German war 
aim has been economic development in every direction.* What 
does this mean? As affecting continental countries it clearly 
means, as Herr Dernburg has told us, that the Germans want, 
by the use of force, to shut out all competition in territories 
reached by their armies, and that they want also to stretch out 
their suckers into adjacent lands. The Brest-Litovsk and 
Bucharest treaties, and.the new treaty with Finland, support Herr 
Dernburg’s interpretation. 

It is always very difficult for us to plumb the depths of German 
policy. Being based upon violence, and upon no other consider- 
ations whatever, that policy must vary constantly with the success 
or failure of their armies as the instruments of unrestricted 
violence. The present situation is as follows. While 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Bulgaria, Finland, and the party 
claiming to rule over ~ Russia, are content to lick the 
Prussian jack-boot, the Government of the German Empire, 
that is to say the Great General Staff at Berlin, can at 
present control the supply routes (Herr Dernburg’s expression), 
and shut out all-enemy and neutral commerce from economic 
competition with Germany over the whole of Europe with the 
exception of Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Switzerland, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden (?), Norway, and a small part of Bel- 
gium: Some restricted traffic is still possible with Russia through 
her ports within the Arctic Circle, but this the Germans, using 
the Finns as their catspaws, are doing their best to stop. The sea 
routes in the Baltic and the Black Sea are dominated by German 
forces or by forces under German control. Their avowed design 
in the Black Sea is, by the use of force, to ensure economic control 
over large areas in Asia, and so to shut out all competition from 
others there, as well as over the greater part of Europe. 

In these circumstances, why are they not content? Why, in 
their so-called peace ‘ offers,’ do they, not ‘offer’ peace, but, as a 
neutral lately said, ‘ threaten it under pain of punishment’? Why 
did they launch the great Kaiser-Battle which has failed to force 
us to our knees, and will never do so? The reason is clear. 


* German Wireless, February 26. and Press notices 
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Because they are getting desperate. They have now grasped the 
fact that the Central Powers are industrial countries which depend 
upon raw materials, imported by sea, for the prosperity, and even 
for the existence, of their industries. The sea routes cannot be 
controlled by German armies, so Herr Dernburg explains that they 


‘ must go on fighting for unimperilled imports at all times, which 


is what they mean when they talk about the freedom of the seas. 
We must remember that, in time of peace, German imports 
by sea have never been imperilled. Early in the War Herr Dern- 
burg told an audience in the United States of America that by the 
freedom of the sea the Germans meant the ‘traditional’ mare 
liberum. It was a cunning move, worthy, in its abstention from 
veracity, of Berlin wireless, which is now a byword over the whole 
world for that quality. Until the 4th of August 1914 unim- 
perilled imports into Germany were secured by the doctrine of a 
free sea—mare liberum—for which our forefathers fought for cen- 
turies, and finally secured for the Germans, and for all other 
nations in the world, a hundred years ago. This traditional policy 
of a free sea enabled the Germans to build up their immense mer- 
cantile marine, containing great fleets of steamers like those of 
the Nord-deutscher Lloyd and the Hamburg-Amerika lines. In 
the madness of our magnanimity we not only gave them every 
facility to import our raw materials by their bounty-fed shipping 
(and control of shipping is one of the most potent factors in exer- 
cising control over the destination of goods at the export end of 
the trade route), but we even allowed her to dump the products 
of bounty-fed industries in our own country, to compete with those 
of our own population. It cannot be for the freedom of the seas, 
then, for ‘ unimperilled imports,’ that she went to war. It is con- 
ceivable that she thinks that she is compelled to fight on to regain 
the privileges which she fears that she has lost. Herr Dernburg 
published his article in Austria. No one in Germany as yet has 
ventured to explain to the nation that the great Kaiser-Battle, 
which has lasted since the 21st of March, was launched by the 
General Staff in order to try and regain what Germany already 
possessed in 1914, unimperilled imports. They have constantly 
been told that they are fighting for the freedom of the seas, an 
inspiring battlecry, as long as it remained vague and undefined. 
The doctrine of a free sea—mare liberum—applies to normal 
times, to times of peace. But Herr Dernburg uses the expression 
‘unimperilled imports at all times,’ so he means to include war. 
If my representation is accepted, the British view is that this 
privilege must be fought for by belligerent navies, causing as little 
inconvenience as possible to neutrals, and that the right of 
searching neutral merchant ships must be maintained in order 
to verify their nationality, and prevent their aiding an enemy. 
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Without going into the probable economic result of the German 
cruelties and frightfulness at sea, to which I shall revert later on, 
I must here refer to Herr Dernburg’s estimate of the effects of 
their U-boat warfare in the year 1917. He places the value of 
ships, goods, and raw materials lying at the bottom of the sea 
as a result of German activities during that year at 1,250,000,000/. 
I want to point the moral. These losses, especially in raw 
materials and in shipping, are likely to bring about economic ruin 
after the War, combined with plague, pestilence, and famine, 
amongst the industrial population of Central European countries. 
If my, view is correct, there will not be enough raw materials 
to go round. Either Germany and her vassals must go short, or 
her enemies, who now hold the seas, must go short and suffer from 
the same evils. 

Put in a few words, the German war policy is to destroy all 
raw materials on the high seas, as a means of winning the War, 
and to employ catch-phrases like ‘freedom of the seas’ to secure 
themselves against the resultant shortage of raw materials after 
the War. After beating the Germans in the great Kaiser-Battle, 
the most vital issue before the British Empire and Allied Powers 
is how to secure themselves against this economic danger, how 
to make sure that the raw materials produced in their own terri- 
tories shall be available, in the transition period after hostilities 
cease, for their own industrial population. There are two means 
of attaining this object ; (1) by Government action, and (2) by the 
action of individuals. I will take the second first, because I think 
that it is likely to be most effective. Germany’s opponents are 
democratic nations, and my studies have led me to the conclusion 
that, in time of peace, the Government of a democratic country 
will do anything in reason for the people, except govern them. 
In time of war, of course, conditions are different ; all communi- 
ties, however democratic, long to be governed when threatened 
by peril from without. They want to put their faith in strong 
leaders, and in course of time they find them. 

In dealing with the probable action by individuals, I think it 
is safe to assume that the German policy of unrestricted violence _ 
in waging war cannot be carried out without earning the obloquy 
of the nations against which this policy is applied. This is an 
- economic factor which cannot be ignored. I have been told that, 
when it comes to business, a commercial man thinks of nothing 
whatever but the price he can get for the article he wants to sell. 
That if Germany offers him a blood-stained and polluted note for 
6l. for that article and his own countryman or an Ally offers 5l., 
the German gets it—‘ every time,’ as my informant expressed 
himself. I think that he took too low a view of commercial 
nature, and I get a good deal of comfort out of some of Mr. Have- 
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lock Wilson’s pronouncements on behalf of British Merchant Sea- 
men, and out of the similar attitude displayed by various trade 
organisations and individual firms and their employés. 1 think 
the general public, if anyone could ascertain their views, would 
express similar sentiments. At all events there can be no harm 
in putting the issues clearly before all classes of the community, 
in the United Kingdom, in the self-governing Dominions, in 
India, and in Allied countries. 

In their mad worship of Mammon, whom they have renamed 
Economic Development, the Germans boast that they have secured 
for their merchants freedom from competition in the vast areas 
occupied by their armies. They now explain that it was with this 
object that they attacked their neighbours, without provocation, 
in 1914. The industrial magnates co-operated with the army 
authorities, who were thirsting for military glory, in going to war 
for this reason. ‘The ‘cannon fodder’ classes in Germany are 
worked upon most effectively by fear. ‘This factor was used as 
follows. ‘They were told at first that they were in danger of 
attack, a purely imaginary danger. ‘The encirclement bogey 
worked upon their fears. Fear of imaginary francs-tireurs was 
deliberately used to frighten the German troops into perpetrating 
the horrors in Belgium which cannot even be read about by those 
not equipped with strong stomachs. Fear of famine, resulting 
from shortage of raw materials, is now being used to justify driving 
hundreds of thousands of German soldiers to the slaughter in the 
Kaiser-Battle in France and Flanders. By fear they hope to force 
their enemies to their knees, and they cannot understand why 
other nations are not so susceptible to fear as themselves. In 
order to enforce German economic dominance, their acknowledged 
method is to try to break the will of each nation they attack, and 
to kill all national sentiment and national spirit. ‘The results they 
have so far produced in Belgium have lately been described by a 
well-known Brussels lawyer, who tells us that the rich people in 
Beigium are spending their capital, the people of the middle class 
are completely; ruined, and the labouring class, the majority of 
whom are unemployed, are on the verge of starvation, and entirely 
dependent on relief from outside. Most people have lost 25 per 
cent. of their weight, the cases of tuberculosis have increased by 
100 per cent., and the doctors, in spite of their untiring devotion, 
can no longer cope with the work. The mortality, which was 
8.5 per 1000 in 1913, was 19.30 in 1917, and the birth-rate has 
decreased from 17 per 1000 to 13.7.* And the spirit of the Belgian 
nation remains unbroken. ‘The Germans have not attained their 
avowed object of securing their complete economic dominance over 
Flanders. 


* Zhe Times, June 25. 
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Under German influence the Turks have advanced the pros~* 
pect of German economic development in Armenia by a more rapid 
method, by massacre of the whole Armenian nation, men, women, 
and little children, as the Germans themselves massacred the 
Herrero nation in South-West Africa. The merciless use of force 
to obtain economic advantages for Germany before the Russian 
nation could recover from their grievous sickness was shown 
during the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk. We have heard much 
of the Ukraine ‘ bread peace’ that failed to plunder breadstuffs 
from the Ukraine peasantry, and certainly did not bring peace. 
We are hearing all about German economic development resulting 
from their insisting upon making peace with Finland, a country 
with which they were not at war; and von Kiihlmann’s song of 
triumph over Rumania after the Bucharest Treaty (the ‘ oil peace’) 
is still fresh in our memories. Herr Dernburg, in his paean of 
victory addressed to Austria, now boasts that the Entente is no 
match for the Germans in the field, and points out as a result 
that the Germans alone have the supply routes in their hands, 
and can shut out all competition from others in the economic 
struggle over the greater part of the Continent. Let us remind 
Herr Dernburg that the battles between the armies in the field 
are not yet concluded. Let us remind him too of a saying attri- 
buted to a Prussian General—that one does not fight battles to 
defeat the opposing army, but to stimulate the desire for peace 
behind the opposing army, and let him ponder over the fact that 
no nations opposed to Germany desire the German peace with 
which they have constantly been threatened. Then let us leave 
him on land and get back to our natural element, the sea. 

German armies cannot cross the high seas. They cannot 
enforce their economic domination over us by arson, massacre, 
ravishment, pillagé, and enslavement of the population. That 
point they are now obliged to face, together with the fact that the 
raw materials, without which German industries must collapse, 
are in the hands of oversea enemies. As they have been unable 
to apply their land methods against these nations, they have done 
their best to apply them to the merchant seamen of the world. 
They have tried to do so by sinking merchant ships without 
warning; in some cases they have deliberately fired upon the 
helpless crews and passengers who have succeeded in taking to 
boats and rafts, and in other cases, as in that of the s.s. Belgian 
Prince, they have tortured the survivors, and left them to a 
lingering death. Some months ago we were told that 15,000 
defenceless civilians had been murdered by German U-boats. We 
have not been told the latest figures. The result they have 
attained by their ferocity at sea has been that the spirit of the 
merchant seamen of the world is more steadfast than ever ; these 
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men have taken the law into their own hands by refusing to carry 
‘ pacifists,’ or to promote German economic development in the 
transition period following hostilities. 

This brings us to our point about what individuals and trade 
organisation can do. German economic development at our 
expense means starvation of our industrial population for want 
of raw materials after the War. They can best be saved if the 
producers of certain raw materials (we have many experts who 
could draw up a list for us*) do not sell their property or allow 
their property to be sold to German merchants in the transitional 
period, and if the buyers of manufactured articles insist upon a 
guarantee that such articles are not made in Germany. Everyone 
who does not approve the German policy of unlimited violence and 
undiluted horror will probably adopt this procedure, and so adopt 
what I believe to be the most effective weapon in the economic 
fight for sea freedom, the sentimental weapon. It is called a 
weapon advisedly, because it is suited for employment in war- 
fare, and in the transitional period between hostilities and normal 
peace conditions. I do not refer to normal times. Fiscal contro- 
versies are beyond the scope of my subject. 

Now let us pass to the second point, what Governments can do 
to help in the fight for sea freedom. Firstly of course they must 
see that strong enough sea forces are maintained to ensure, in 
the opinion of their seamen advisers, that, given good leadership, 
we can defeat the sea forces of Germany and her Allies. Whether 
the various nations which compose the British Empire can com- 
bine to make this provision without the help of allies is a ques- 
tion of high policy upon which I would not dare to trespass. I 
only point to the old days when we did make such provision, to 
the pleasant feeling in those days that we could go our own way as 
long as we did not adopt an aggressive policy against any other 
Power, and to the extent to which our strength at sea enabled us to 
champion the cause of weak nations against the strong. If we 
cannot hold the seas ourselves against the Central European 
aggressive Alliance, it is clear that we must go to other nations for 
help ; the endurance of the British Empire, and the security of the 
United Kingdom, will then depend upon the goodwill of those 
nations. 

The other function that falls upon all Governments, in the 
economic fight for sea freedom, is to ensure that the industries 
and the products of their countries are not exploited by foreign 
nations at the expense of the home population. The Government 
weapons, as apart from the weapons in the hands of the people 


5 See Final Report of the Dominions Royal Commission dated March 1918; 
Interim Report of the Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy (Cd. 
9034), and other similar documents (H.M. Stationery Office). 
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themselves, are legislation, purchase of output, and control of 
destination of exports, what Herr Dernburg calls ‘ controlling the 
supply routes’ when dealing with the situation on land. Of legis- 
lation we have an example in the Non-ferrous Metals Act ; of pur- 
chase we have examples in the wool-clip of Australia, and the 
cotton-crop of Egypt. To control the supply routes, the pooling 
of the British and Allied shipping, a war measure, can perhaps 
be extended over the transition period, if such a course is advisable 
in order to secure supplies of raw materials for the industries of 
the British Empire and Allied countries. From all directions we 
hear of the desperate efforts being made by Germany to expedite 
the building of German shipping, and to purchase or charter the 
neutral merchant ships that survive her U-boat campaign when 
hostilities cease. Her object in doing so is to control the destin- 
ation of raw materials at the export end of the trade routes, and 
to take them away from our own industrial population. 

We must gird up our loins for the economic fight for sea free- 
dom in the transition period following the War. We cannot 
listen to the faint-hearted who suggest compromise, because the 
principle of uncompromising and unlimited violence controls 
German policy, and will control it as long as Germany is governed 
by Prussia, and Prussia by the Great General Staff, whether under 
a Kaiser, or under an association of industrial magnates. The 
whole future of the world, freedom for all nations, great and small, 
to develop in their own way and attain their own ideals, depends 
upon the wise conduct of the economic campaign. Action is 
required, rather than further discussion; action by individuals, 
and action by Governments to give effect to their policy. Let us 
keep clearly before us two points. The Germans are glorying in 
the possibilities opened to their commerce in countries over which 
their armies have passed, devastating, plundering, and torturing 
the civil population, in order to break the national will for the 
sake of German ‘economic development,’ which means securing 
German merchants against competition by the merchants of all 
other countries, whether allied to Germany, neutral, or hostile. 
Unable to cross the seas, they have tried to defeat oversea nations 
by destroying 1250 million pounds worth of property, according 
to their own estimate, in one year. Their present hope is that 
they may save themselves, at the expense of the industrial popu- 
lation of the British Empire, and Allied and Neutral countries, 
from the terrible distress that the resulting shortage of raw 
materials is likely to bring about all over the world. That is the 
true meaning of the coming fight for sea freedom. 


GEORGE ASTON. 


Qq2 
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Note.—-Since writing the abové, I have read very carefully the 
recent Interim Report of the Committee on Commercial and 
Industrial Policy (Cd. 9034), which emphasises the point that the 
economic struggle is a war measure and that any general prohibi- 
tion of exports to present enemy countries after the War, and 
any continuance of the system of rationing neutral countries are 
impracticable and inexpedient. It isa very good two-pennyworth. 
I quote from it, first Resolution B. IIT. of the Paris Economic 
Conference, adopted ‘ as a transitory measure,’ before the United 
States joined in the War, the economic significance of which event 
is obvious. 


The Allies declare themselves agreed to conserve for the Allied coun- 
tries, before all others, their natural resources during the whole period of 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, and marine reconstruction, and for 
this purpose they undertake to establish special arrangements to facilitate 
the interchange of these resources. 


Secondly, the Committee’s recommendations for carrying out 
this policy : 

(1) ... The Paris resolutions can be carried into effect if a policy of 
joint control of certain important commodities can be agreed upon between 
the British Empire and the Allies for the Transitional Period. Any 
measures should aim at securing to the British Empire and the Allied 
countries priority for their requirements and should be applied only to 
materials which are mainly derived from those countries and will be 
required by them. 

(2) This policy should be applied as regards the United Kingdom by 
legislation empowering the Government to prohibit the export except under 
licence of such articles as may be deemed expedient. Under these powers 
the export of certain commodities which we specify should be controlled, as 
well as that of any other important commodities in the case of which it 
may be found that there is a danger of shortage. The regime should be 
administered with the help of strong committees on which the trades con- 
cerned should be fully represented. 

(3) As regards the British Empire and the Allied countries the Govern- 
ment should without delay enter into negotiations with the various Govern- 
ments concerned, with a view to the adoption of suitable joint measures as 
regards selected commodities of importance. For this purpose expert 
committees should at once be appointed. 

(4) The Government should consider, in consultation with the Allies, 
the expediency of establishing after the War a joint organisation on the 
lines of the Commission Internationale de Ravitaillement for dealing with 
the orders of the Allied Governments for reconstruction purposes, and with 
such private orders as they may find it expedient to centralise. In excep- 
tional cases it may be found necessary to adopt a policy of Government 
purchase of certain important raw materials, the supply of which cannot 
otherwise be safeguarded. 


As affecting the third paragraph, it is of interest to note the 
Press communiqué (July 1) reporting the proceedings. of the 
Imperial War Conference between representatives of the Govern- 
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ments of the United Kingdom, the self-governing Dominions, and-* 
India : - 


The following summary of the proceedings at the meetings of the 
Imperial War Conference, which has been telegraphed to the self-govern- 
ing Dominions, is officially issued : 

The Imperial War Conference has been engaged almost exclusively 
during the fourth, fifth, and sixth meetings, held on June 24, 26, and 28, 
in continuing the discussions on various phases of post-War economic 
policy, begun last week. 

The first subject on which a resolution was passed dealt with the recent 
Non-ferrous Metal Industry Act of the United Kingdom, and the question 
of similar legislation in the oversea Dominions. This resolution was to 
the effect that, in pursuance of the policy of freeing the Empire from 
dependence on German-controlled organisations in respect of non-ferrous 
metals and ores, the Conference endorsed the principle of the Non-ferrous 
Metal Industry Act of the United Kingdom, and recommended that the 
Governments of the Empire should adopt effective measures, in so far as 
these might be necessary and not already taken, to carry out this policy. 

The next resolution related to the measures necessary to secure for the 
British Empire and the belligerent Allies the command of certain essential 
raw materials to enable them to repair the effects of war as soon as possible 
and safeguard their industrial requirements. The Conference agreed that 
this course was necessary, and expressed the’opinion that the Governments 
of the British Empire should make such arrangements among themselves 
as would ensure that the essential raw materials produced within the 
Empire should be available for the purposes named above, and should 
arrange with the Allied countries to utilise for the same purposes the 
essential raw materials produced in those countries. 

A further resolution in connexion with the same question recommended 
that a Committee of members of the Conference should first consider the 
possible methods by which each part of the Empire could obtain command 
of the essential raw materials referred to in the previous resolution, and 
that the Governments represented at the Conference should, in the light of 
the information collected by their representatives on this Committee, con- 
sult with representatives of the producers and trades concerned as to the 
method of obtaining command best suited to each individual commodity. 


I write these notes with the cheers of the soldiers of the United 
States, and the counter-cheers of the population of London, ringing 
in my ears on the historic 4th of July 1918. We have already con- 
quered with four of the five weapons for waging war, the moral 
* weapon, the economic weapon, fleets, aircraft, and armies; and 
in time we shall be triumphant with the fifth. Given wisdom in 
our rulers, and the support of the nations they govern, victory is 
certain in the fight for sea freedom, which means the freedom of 
the world from the ghastly cruelties of the Huns led by the 
Hohenzollerns. 


G. G. A. 
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SEA POWER IN THE FUTURE 
(II) 


A MAXIM AND A MISTAANSLATION 


‘Who speaks of England since the Declaration of Paris! ’—Bismancx. 


IF a sentence beginning ‘ Et comme il a déja été stipulé,’ set for 
translation in an examination, were rendered into English ‘ And 
it is now stipulated,’ the ploughers would plough over the back 
of the unhappy candidate, and ‘zero’ be his portion. In the 
official English version of the Commercial Treaty of Utrecht, 
signed in 1713, between England and France, such a mistrans- 
lation was made, and had remained undetected until, a few weeks 
since, I had occasion to look somewhat curiously into the text, 
in order to ascertain whether the very large statements made about 
its effect could be justified. There was of course the well-known 
one in the Duc de Bassano’s report that the ‘common law of 
Europe ’ had been settled at Utrecht ; but I refer more especially 
to the opinions of English historians which seem to render justice 
to Bonaparte’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, and I must confess 
to a certain suspicion as to the accuracy of research when I find 
the English opinion coinciding with, if not actually adopting, the 
Bonaparte doctrine in a matter relating to the sea. I have on 
many occasions reminded those who advocate the immunity of 
private property at sea, that that was Bonaparte’s pet doctrine, 
and have suggested that this fact alone demands a revision of 
their opinion. International Law lends itself too readily to - 
speculative thought in peace time. I have urged a thorough 
revision of all conclusions by the light of the rough experiences of 
this war, because so much was said by the politicians of the mid- 
nineteenth century which seems nearly akin to platitude. But 
I have now to deal with the deliberate opinions of sober historians ; 
and again I find that curious phenomenon, a coincidence between 
the views of English writers and those of Bonaparte’s lawyers : 
both of them leading to the conclusion that England was wrong 
in her sea policy during the Napoleonic wars. 

We are so accustomed to reading statements by continental 
authors that England makes treaties only to break them when they 
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no longer suit her purpose, that it is somewhat of a shock to find: 
the same statement in English history books. To M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys the signature of the Declaration of Paris, with its recogni- 
tion of the right of the neutral flag to protect enemy goods from 
seizure, was ‘ un acte de réparation et de justice,’ and was as such 
saluted with joy by the neutrals. The only possible defence, 
platitude apart, for Lord Clarendon’s action is that he was re- 
establishing the principles that the Earl of Strafford had adopted at 
Utrecht, from which we had in subsequent wars too frequently 
departed. And he might have quoted this mistranslation in his 
favour. 

Think for one moment of the date of the Treaty of Utrecht— 
1713! If this version of what we then agreed to is right, how 
great were the wrongs we did in the next hundred years of war : 
how great the need of that ‘ acte de réparation’! Frederick the 
Great’s lawyers must have been right after all when they drew up 
the famous ‘ Exposition des Motifs’ in 1752, and the English Law 
Officers wrong. The protests against our sea action in the Seven 
Years’ War must have been justified, and the neutrals within their 
rights in helping to carry on the enemy’s colonial and coasting 
trades. Those convoys of ships’ timber and naval stores from 
the North ought to have been allowed to pass peacefully through 
the Downs to the French dockyards during the War of Indepen- 
dence; nay! there should have been no need for the escorting 
frigates. Catherine of Russia was much more right than she 
thought when she based the pretensions of the First Armed 
Neutralify on the unalterable Law of Nature, and the applause 
of Europe well-earned and genuine. The Swedes and the Danes 
were right when they protested against our conduct in the cases 
of the frigates Freya, Hafruen, and Ulla Fersen; and Paul most 
right when he espoused their cause and launched the Second 
Armed Neutrality against us. And Bonaparte was right when he 
denounced England in the Berlin and Milan Decrees; and the 
Americans were right in the war of 1812; and the English critics 
of England are right when they talk about the upper and the 
nether mill-stones grinding the poor heart out of the neutral trade ; 
and everybody else in that vast turmoil of war was right, except 
England! What a long catalogue of national crime! No wonder 
that Lord Cowley felt very humble in his talks with M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, and touched by his frank amiability at saying nothing at 
which he could ‘ take umbrage’! No wonder that Lord Clarendon 
was so overpowered by the thought of all this evil-doing that he 
could not find words in which to express himself coherently! And 
how shall we in the coming days face the Great Assize of the 
Peace Conference with so great a stain upon the fame of our 
name ! 
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I take this statement from a work by Dr. Paul Fauchille on the 
Armed Neutrality of 1780: ‘La Grande Bretagne violait ses 
traités dés que la nécessité le commandait, et la nécessité existait 
pour elle quand elle entrait en guerre.’ I do not accept the truth 
of the accusation. I protest against English writers repeating it 
without the most careful study of the texts of the treaties alleged 
to have been violated. But in their case there is just this excuse, 
that the official translator of the Commercial Treaty of Utrecht 
had not got his French dictionary beside him, or he would have 
found that ‘déja’ did not mean ‘now.’ For all the support, 
therefore, that the official translation appears to give to that 
indictment, every count of it must disappear. 

The treaties of peace of 1713, collectively known as the ‘ Treaty 
of Utrecht,’ have been described as having put what is called 
the ‘ political system ’ of Europe on a firm basis. The commer- 
cial treaties have been similarly described in regard to the com- 
mercial relations between the respective Powers. Continental 
writers have adopted the Duc de Bassano’s opinion that they 
settled the ‘common law of Europe.’ English writers have 
expressed the opinion that an important boon was conferred by 
them on maritime commerce. I am concerned only with the 
Anglo-French Treaty, in Article XVII. of which this extraordinary 
mistranslation of a very simple sentence was made, whereby its 
meaning was completely destroyed, and another and altogether 
erroneous meaning substituted for it. It is on the strength of 
this article as it has been translated that the case made by English 
writers against England rests. 

The early treaties of friendship and commerce entered into by 
England with the European Powers laid the foundations of our 
commercial intercourse with the Continent. The Lord Pro- 
tector of the Republic busied himself greatly in the matter, and 
Charles the Second carried on the work. In the seventeenth 
century treaties with several Powers were concluded in which 
the origin of many things which happen nowadays as a matter 
of course is to be discovered. But the process of discovery is a 
difficult one, for the texts of the treaties are not readily accessible. 
In the days of larger leisure men published in-folio collections of 
documents which were, even then, old: Rymer his Federa: 
Dumont his Corps Universel Diplomatique du Droit des Gens. 
The same spirit inspired De Martens to start his Recueil des 
Traités in Gottingen in 1790, which still lives and is kept up to 
date by his industrious successors; and the spirit descended to 
Sir Edward Hertslet, tracer of Maps by Treaties, Prince among 
librarians, whom all who received his kindly help hold in pious 
memory. 

The ‘State Papers’ are a valuable collection ; but they only 
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begin in 1813, and those precious documents issued in the early 
years of last century are printed at haphazard, scattered promis- 
cuously through the volumes when fhey happen to be ‘ Enclosures ’ 
to some later diplomatic correspondence. This Commercial 
Treaty of Utrecht has never been so referred to, and therefore is 
not in the volumes; and the only place in which it can be found 
complete in English is in the Collection of Chalmers, who made 
a hobby, and ‘ enjoyed a pleasure in collecting treaties’! ‘It is 
always happy,’ he says in his preface, ‘ when private amusement 
can be made subservient to general convenience.’ As a true 
collector he was careful to secure original documents to print from, 
and this particular treaty was copied from the official translation 
published in 1713. It stands uncontroverted, therefore, that in 
this Article XVII. ‘ déji’ was officially translated ‘ now,’ and the 
mistake has passed current in the books. The historian, not - 
having the French text before him, and the politician too busy to 
read it if he had, have taken the translation on trust, and made 
their deductions from it, always erroneous, as I shall presently 
show ; though I am free to confess that in the absence of verified 
references, the inference seemed clear that the maxim ‘ free ships, 
free goods’ had been agreed to in the treaty : for the full sentence 
ran thus : 

And as it is now stipulated concerning ships and goods, that free ships 
shall also give a freedom to goods, and that everything shall be deemed to 
be free and exempt which shall be found on board the ships belonging to 
the subjects of either of the confederates, although the whole lading, or 
any part thereof, should appertain to the enemies of either of their 
Majesties, contraband goods being always excepted 


In those days men of different nationalities talked and wrote 
to one another in dog-Latin, and the tradition is that the treaties 
with France were negotiated in that expressive language. This 
would tend to show that the Latin is the original text. I very 
much doubt it. The Treaty of Peace of Utrecht is in double 
columns, French and Latin side by side ; and it is probable that 
the Commercial Treaty isin the same form. But I suspect that the 
original text was French, which was translated into Latin. I 
refer to the point to satisfy the purist conscience ; but the question 
is really unimportant, for there are certain references in the sen- 
tence which have no application to anything contained in the 
Treaty itself, but which clearly refer to some antecedent provision. 

Once more then I must deal with that mystic formula; and 
if any reader, already weary of it, should turn to more interesting 
subjects, I beg him to pause. He will hear a great deal of it 
before we are through with the Peace, and it will be the duty 
of every man to realise what grave peril to the country and to the 
world at large lies hidden in those four words, and in others kin 
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to them. Men knew their meaning in the Napoleonic days ; they 
had heard Pitt declare that ‘ We must wrap ourselves in our own 
flag and find our grave in the ocean sooner than admit the currency 
of such principles in the maritime law of nations.’ 

The little sentence which I have put at the head of this article 
was written in 1874 at the time of the Brussels Conference. It 
bears witness that Bismarck knew that Pitt was right: ‘ Who 
speaks of England since the Declaration of Paris! ’ 

But when the great days were past and neutral commerce had 
ceased to batten on war, when swords were turned into penholders, 
men sought relief from rhetoric in platitude, of which Lord 
Clarendon was past-master;and Sir William Molesworth also, 
but in his case it was called ‘philosophy.’ This curious com- 
bination of Whig and Radical conceived and executed that nefast 
Declaration, thereby compassing the ruin of England: which 
would indeed have resulted had it not been for more vigorous 
counsels put into practice in March, 1915. And this little blunder 
of the translator lay at the bottom of it. 

It happened in this wise. In some of the old treaties which 
the Lord Protector of the Republic of England concluded there 
is to be found an article by which each party is allowed to con- 
tinue in free trade with the enemy of the other, which has been 
interpreted to mean that in certain circumstances, and as between 
the parties to the treaties, free ships shall make free goods. There 
was the treaty with Holland, for example. De Witt had been 
very busy persuading the continental nations to grant the privilege 
to the Dutch, for having his country’s interests at heart he made 
it his especial care to develop its carrying trade. Now the carrying 
trade even in peace is a profitable business ; but in war-time its 
profits go up, as the saying is, by leaps and bounds. Belligerents 
are good customers ; for their armies must be fed and clothed and 
armed ; and it all means purchases from the neutrals, and carriage 
by the neutrals. If a neutral could obtain the custom of both 
belligerents so much the better, and to secure this was the ambi- 
tion of the Dutch. They set to work to persuade the quarrelsome 
nations, especially those inveterate fighters England and France, 
to let them play Jack of Both Sides ; tried to get treaties with both 
of them, the result of which should be that when they were 
fighting the Dutch skippers might carry the goods of each of them 
‘free’ : not ‘free’ in the ordinary sense of the word, that was not 
exactly a ‘ fault of the Dutch,’ but free from seizure by the other. 
The fighting people wanted a deal of persuading, for it meant 
giving up that good old practice, seizing the enemy’s property 
when it was concealed on board these carrying ships. The French 
were the first who appeared to yield ; which was strange, because 
they were particularly hard on neutrals who played the enemy’s 
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game : confiscated the neutral ship as well as its enemy cargo, 
instead of letting it go, like the easy-going English, who went so 
far as to allow freight, out of cargo. But there is an interesting 
little story, how, after the treaty had been signed and delivered, 
the Dutch thought they had gained one thing, but the French 
said they had given them another : and so the negotiations had to 
be begun all over again. As the lawyers put it, the two parties 
were not ad idem. 

The English on the other hand gave the Dutch negotiators a 
great deal of trouble. T'wenty years passed before the Treaty was 
concluded. It must be remembered that in those hard matter- 
of-fact days the doctrine that prevailed was ‘ nothing for nothing.’ 
No one had any desire to benefit the world at large. All the talk 
about humanity and the claims of civilisation, and the special 
virtues of ‘the times in which we live,’ was the high falutin’ in 
which the philosophical Radical of the mid-nineteenth century 
delighted. But in these earlier days it was just a question of 
business ; you had to give a quid pro quo if you wanted anything. 
Now the Dutch proposed this for our consideration. If they were 
allowed to carry the property of England’s enemies ‘free,’ the 
English should do likewise for Holland’s enemies. ‘Like for 
like’ is always fair bargaining; and in the matter of free ships 
making free goods that was how the continental States looked 
at it. 

But England was not so easily beguiled. The supremacy of 
the sea was in her blood. Under the proposed treaty of friendship 
and eommerce she would be giving more than she took. There 
must be a treaty of alliance, providing for mutual succours in time 
of need, as well. 

The time of need came. England had foolishly offended her 
over-sea colonies. France and Spain were siding with her rebel- 
lious children. She called Holland to her side; the casus faederis 
had arisen. But the treaty was a hundred years old ; other merits 
besides financial ones had been discovered in the formula ‘free 
ships free goods’ ; it had been raised to the dignity of a maxim ; 
was being invested by the ingenious traders of the North with a 
new sanctity; its origins in the Law of Nature had just been 
discovered ; you had a right to it without giving anything in return. 
By some curiously perverted process of reasoning it was asserted 
to be intimately connected with the ‘ freedom of the seas.’ The 
lure of high freights was too powerful to be resisted ; visions arose 
of merchantmen convoyed by men-of-war through the Downs to 
the French dockyards while the English fleet, riding at anchor 
under the white cliffs of Dover, was to watch them goby. Holland 
chose to join Catherine’s Armed Neutrality, and would not come 
when England called her. Neither did her new-found friends of 
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the League help her out of her difficulties. ‘To plunge into war 
was not at all what ‘ armed neutrality ’ meant—but that is another 
story, the last chapter of which was headed ‘Copenhagen,’ and 
had Nelson for principal actor. 

This is but a little fragment of the history of the maxim. But 
it has its serious side. It is a fact, as the Milner Gibsons, and the 
Molesworths, and the Clarendons declared in their access of 
humility for the deeds of barbarism which Nelson did and Pitt 
approved, that England in her treaties with France, Holland, 
Spain, and Portugal, did accept this maxim: but only in its 
narrowest form—that when one of the two contracting Parties 
should be at war with a third State, the other, remaining neutral, 
should continue to trade freely with the enemy, and even carry 
his goods free. But it is also a fact, which those politicians con- 
sistently overlooked, that when England introduced it into a treaty 
of friendship and commerce, when it so formed part of a com- 
mercial alliance for the fostering of good business relations between 
the High Contracting Parties, within the decade of its conclusion 
a treaty of political alliance was concluded also. 

Except in the case of France. But the story of our negotia- 
tions with our neighbours across the Channel is sui generis : and 
in spite of its technicalities I will endeavour to set it forth in 
simple language. 

I referred just now to a difference between the French and 
the English methods of preventing assistance reaching the enemy 
from the neutrals. We let the ‘innocent’ carrier go free, and 
gave him his freight : the French, with more insistence on their 
rights as belligerents, confiscated the neutral ship. Not only did 
“enemy ships make enemy goods’ but, so far from ‘free ships 
making free goods,’ it was just the other way about, ‘ enemy goods 
made enemy ships.’ 

By the Treaty of Westminster, made in 1655 between Oliver 
Cromwell and Louis the Fourteenth, a tentative agreement was 
come to for the space of four years, ‘for the removal of the evils 
and inconveniences which might happen on the sea’; but it did 
no more than allow confiscation of neutral vessels for carrying 
contraband to the enemy. The whole question was fully discussed 
and an elaborate settlement come to at St. Germain-en-Laye in 
1677, and I pray attention for its terms. 

First, the general law of the two countries remained 
untouched : the French, with its rigours, the English with its 
laxity, towards the neutral carrier. But the English King was 
anxious to obtain some relaxation for his subjects’ vessels when 
France went to war and England remained neutral. He desired 
for them the same leniency as he extended to French vessels when 
France was neutral in England’s wars. 
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The position of the two High Contracting Parties must be 
fully appreciated, or the moral of the story will be lost. France 
was playing the part of the tempter, England allowed herself to be 
tempted. I agree of course that this does not exactly fit in with 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ exuberant description of the French tradi- 
tions that France has always been a friend of the neutral; but 
it is a fact that she did tempt England from the path of leniency. 
If France abandoned her rule of confiscating neutral ships for 
carrying enemy property in favour of the English she must have 
something in return; and what England accepted in return was 
the French principle of seizing neutral goods on enemy ships. 
There was a great deal to be said in its favour. The neutral was 
ever a very ingenious person ; his friend the enemy even more so. 
Between them, by means of what in the Napoleonic Wars was 
called ‘ neutralisation,’ enemy goods would easily masquerade as 
neutral, and the sharpest of sea-captains be eluded. And so it 
- came to pass—only the historian has omitted to record it—that 
England accepted in her wars the principle of seizing French 
neutral goods on enemy ships. 

The practice of these two Powers at sea had now become thor- 
oughly illogical. The great object had been achieved ; the neutral 
vessel was no longer confiscated. But otherwise confiscation had 
become the Anglo-French rule—enemy goods on neutral ships, 
neutral goods on enemy ships. Now the French mind is eminently 
logical. It believes that principle should guide action; and so 
principle prevailed over severity to the neutrals. Thenceforward 
seizures were controlled by the principle of the flag, instead of 
by the principle of property.. Just as the enemy flag meant con- 
demnation for all the cargo, so the neutral flag brought freedom 
* to all its cargo. Thus, and in this very indirect fashion, ‘ free 
ships free goods’ came to be adopted reciprocally by England and 
France. This was certainly not due to any influence of the Dutch, 
for they had come off second-best in their late negotiations with 
France. Also the facts show that tenderness for humanity or 
world-commerce had nothing to do with it; for the French general 
law remained as it had always been. It was no more than the 
triumph of principle. Enemy ships were allowed by mutual agree- 
ment to make enemy goods, and free ships free goods, not because 
‘the flag’ was a right principle, but because it was a convenient 
practice, and saved a great deal of trouble in examining cargoes. 
The principle was the simple one : seize all or none. 

This view of the evolution of the two maxims is not the com- 
monly accepted one; but it is borne out by the Treaty of Saint 
Germain-en-Laye, in which ‘enemy ships enemy goods’ was 
agreed to first; then ‘ free ships free goods’ was introduced as a 
corollary, by the words ‘ et au contraire.’ 
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The rest of the story is soon told. In 1704, at the beginning 
of the War of the Spanish Succession, Louis the Fourteenth sud- 
denly revived the old law of confiscating neutral ships. So in 
1713, when things were being put straight at Utrecht, the prin- 
ciples of Saint Germain-en-Laye were re-settled as between Eng- 
land and France. And one other point had to be settled too. The 
freedom of goods on neutral ships was to be extended to persons 
not in the military service of the enemy. Thus it came about that 
in Article XVII., wherein the principle was first repeated at length, 
the contracting parties went on to say 


Et comme il a déja été stipulé [that is to say, in the Treaty of Saint 
Germain-en-Laye] & l’égard des navires et des marchandises qu’un vaisseau 
libre rende aussi libre la marchandise: . . il a été convenu de méme que 
cette liberté s’étendra aussi aux personnes qui se trouvent sur un navire 
libre. . 


This the English official translator has rendered 


And as it is now stipulated [that is to say, in this article of the Treaty 
of Utrecht] concerning ships and goods, that free ships shall also give a 


freedom to goods; . . . it is also agreed, in like manner, that the same 
liberty be extended to persons who are on board a free ship... . 


The actual provision in the Treaty was a necessary reminder 
that it had already been agreed that the ships of the two countries 
should navigate in all liberty and security, and without distinction 
relative to the owner of the goods with which they were laden. 

From this mistranslated sentence it has been inferred that at 
Utrecht the maxim was finally accepted by England, confirming 
her adhesion to the maxim which she had already accepted in her 
treaties with Holland, Spain and Portugal. Hence the too rapid 
deduction that, with England’s adherence, it had passed into 

- “the common law of Europe.’ The following passage from the 

Cambridge Modern History reduces the vague suggestions of 

many writers into a definite proposition. 


Inasmuch as a treaty of the same purport was signed a few weeks later 
between France and the States General, maritime commerce might seem 
to have thus obtained an important boon at Utrecht. But, as,a matter 
of fact, the question was still very far removed from a settlement. The 
pretensions of France had been negatived ; but Great Britain, whose mari- 
time ascendancy was now at last assured, paid very little attention to the 
principles which she had at Utrecht been instrumental in asserting. 
Though she could not ignore them altogether, she chose to treat them, 
not as an assertion of a general international principle, but as an agree- 
ment with a particular Power, which would expire with the particular 
treaty in which it was included. Though France agreed on the same head 
with the States General, no analogous agreement was contained in any 
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of the other compacts condluded by Great Britain at Utrecht, not éven 
in her commercial treaty with Spain. 


This is a repetition of the Duc de Bassano’s libel. upon Eng- 
land; it is Dr. Paul Fauchille’s statement in ampler form: it 
is the parable which a hundred continental writers have taken up 
against us: but it is little more than a transcript of a paragraph 
in Schoell’s Histoire Abrégée des Traités de Paix, written in 1817, 
vol. iv. page 24. 

No word of this indictment of England will stand analysis. 
With great deference to the learned writer it is all, fact and infer- 
ence, prémiss atid conclusion, wrong. 

As to the facts : F 

An analogous agreement was made at Utrecht between Great 
Britain arid Spain, for the Treaty of Madrid of 1667 contained the 
same provision, and this treaty was renewed first in 1670, and 
again at Utrecht in 1713. 

The fact is ignored that ‘enemy ships enemy goods ’ was also 
included in the Treaty of Utrecht, and therefore the real méaning 
of the agreement is missed—the adoption of the principle of the 
flag to determine seizures. The reason for the agreement is also 
ignored, which was the modification of the French law in favour 
of English neutral ships when France was af war; and specially 
also the fact that no such agreement was ‘ now stipulated’ at 
Utrecht in 1713, but had been ‘ déja stipulé’ at Saint Germain- 

en-Laye in 1677. This was the only ‘ pretension ’ of France which 
was negatived. 

As to the suggestions: ~ 

Maritime commerce did not obtain, nor was it intended that 
it should obtain, an important boon at Utrecht; nor was it ever 
assumed that the question could be brought to a settlement there. 
Nor was there any idea of asserting a ‘ general international prin- 
ciple’; certainly not ‘free ships free goods,’ which no country 
accepted generally. France did not desire to adopt any such prin- 
ciple, which would have been so discordant with her law apart 
from treaty. She did not adopt it till 1778. There was no principle 
which England had been instrumental in asserting at Utrecht 
to which she afterwards ‘paid very little attention’: nor any 
which she could ‘ignore altogether.’ England treated that prin- 
ciple, as she was entitled to treat it, as an agreement with a par- 
ticular Power, which would expire with the particular treaty in 
which it had been included. Not only does this suggestion give 
a ‘false view of the operation of treaties in general, which never 
carry any weight beyond the effect on the parties to them, but it 
ignores the fact that the Utrecht principles were renewed in the 


- coftimercial treaty between England and France in 1786. 


Emphasis was laid in Parliament on the presence of the maxim 
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in the Treaty of Utrecht, by the defenders of the Declaration of 
Paris ; Lord Clarendon actually quoted the article as mistranslated. 
They also had probably read the continental authors. On a 


flimsy foundation such as this, of inaccurate deduction from a 
careless mistranslation, the Declaration rests. 


F. T. Piaaort. 


Note on the Right of Search.—The maxim ‘ Free ships free 
goods’ gave rise to the assertion of the ‘ Right of Convoy,’ the 
name given by the Northern Powers to their attempt to force the 
maxim upon England. Our refusal to recognise it led to greater 
prominence being given to the Right of Search. The presence 
of a man-of-war was designed to stop search of the convoy under 
its escort, and our insistence on search became an ‘ ivsult’ to the 
neutral flag. 

So much misconception has recently been shown to exist on 
the subject in connexion with the Dutch convoy that a few words 
on the real nature of the Right of Search will not be out of 
place, for the whole story of the Armed Neutralities is involved 
in it. 

It is treated as if it were a substantive right; it is in reality, 
to use the language of the jurists, an adjective right. We are said 
to assert it as a positive right of war; it is in reality a secondary 
or auxiliary right which has come into being to enable the positive 
right of seizure, on which the successful conduct of war depends, 
to be asserted. What it claims is claimed only as the machinery 
by which that substantive right is enforced, and it is so claimed 
because it is the only machinery available. Limiting myself to 
contraband of war, the right to seize. it on its way to the enemy 
is the substantive or primary right of the belligerent ; the adjective 
or secondary right is to ascertain whether there is on board a 
neutral vessel any contraband to seize; and this must be ascer- 
tained by visit and search, because otherwise the substantive right 
of preventing contraband reaching the enemy could not be exer- 
cised except by sinking all merchantmen at sight. 

The right of search, as Lord Stowell defined it, may be 
exercised ‘ whatever be the ships, whatever be their cargoes, what- 
ever be their destination.’ This being the full extent of the right, 
it follows that in the case of every neutral ship which completes 
its voyage unchallenged or unsearched, there is a waiver of the 
right. Its exercise must be controlled by the exercise of discre- 
tion ; and if the belligerent knows that there is nothing to seize, he 
may safely waive the maritime interrogatory known as ‘search.’ 
But ‘convoy’ is a tainted word, and the ‘right of convoy’ was 
no more than a challenge of the right of search. The point was 
not so much that the neutrals objected to search, as that they 
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wanted to prevent seizure—of ships’ timber and naval stores going 
to the enemy. Insistence on search was therefore inevitable 
whenever there was a convoy. 

Yet even in this case the same rale holds good : if the belligerent 
knows that there is nothing in the convoy to seize, he need not 
search : as for example, if he were certain that the escort was 
intended only as a protection-against enemy submarines. So if, 
accepting as bona fide the information which the neutral Govern- 
ment has given us, we know what there is on board the convoy, 
if we know that it is not contraband going to the enemy, and that 
there is no intention of evading seizure of anything which may 
be seized, we may then safely waive, on any given occasion, the 
exercise of the auxiliary right of search, without any derogation 
from the full measure of that right, whenever we think it necessary 


to exercise it. 
¥: Se se 
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THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE NEUTRAL POLICY OF BELGIUM 
BEFORE THE WAR 


Ir is now four years since, in the first week of August 1914, 
German troops violated the neutrality of Belgium. The publi- 
cation of Prince Lichnowsky’s memoranda of his mission to 
London has dispelled the last lingering doubts as to who was 
responsible for the War. History is already executing justice on 
the German Emperor, supreme in guilt as in authority, on the 
Ministers by whom the plot against the peace of Europe and the 
world was planned, and on the humbler instruments whom they 
employed to carry out their will. The volumes of diplomatic 
correspondence which were published soon after hostilities began 
contained overwhelming evidence; and the existence of a mon- 
strous conspiracy, with vast ramifications, has since then been 
fully exposed, and taken its place, for all future time, amongst 
the ascertained facts of history. Europe has read no clearer 
proofs of an aggressive war, even in the blood-stained chronicles 
_of Prussia. The German people, however, believe that they are 
engaged in defending their country, and accept with docile 
credulity whatever their rulers choose to tell them. But the 
Imperial Ministers from the first have had to face one very ugly 
concrete fact. It has always been possible to deny that they were 
responsible for the outbreak of the War. It has never been possible 
to deny that the public law of Europe was trampled under foot 
when the neutrality of Belgium was violated. The Chancellor’s 
first defence, the plea of necessity, however convincing it may 
have been to the Reichstag, was not accepted by the world at 
large. Some other excuse had to be found; and, with quite 
peculiar baseness, Belgium was, and still is, accused of having 
abandoned her neutrality, joined the Entente powers long before 
the War, and conspired with Great Britain to attack Germany. 
The late M. Emile Waxweiler repelled this accusation trium- 
phantly in his La Belgique Neutre et Loyale. Herr Dr. Grasshoff 
returned to the charge with Belgiens Schuld, zugleich eine Antwort 
an Professor Wazxweiler, and was answered in Le Procés de la 
Neutralité Belge by M. Waxweiler. A long list of writers on the 
. subject could be compiled ; and the accusation against the Belgian 
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Government has been so thoroughly demolished as to make it 
seem incredible that all Germany has not withdrawn it, and fallen 
back on Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s famous maxim that 
necessity knows no law. ‘Nevertheless,’ Dr. Miihlon told us a 
few weeks ago, ‘ these accusations are still daily renewed by count- 
less hirelings, with the sole object of effacing the recollection of 
the Chancellor’s declaration, and hardening German hearts against 
Belgium. The German people wishes to believe, in spite of Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, that fhe Belgians deserved to be invaded.’ 
This can easily be explained. The direction of the Imperial policy 
is practically in the hands of the Pan-German military party. 
They fully intend to annex Belgium, as Alsace-Lorraine was 
annexed ; and in this they are supported by the German people, 
who choose to believe that the Belgians broke faith and forfeited 
their right to independence. 

It is of vital importance to the German Government that this 
frame of mind should be encouraged; for if it is believed that 
Belgium secretly became a partner of the Entente Powers the 
programme of annexation in the West will be as little opposed 
as were those annexations of Russian territory which have been 
actually accomplished on the eastern frontier. And when the 
final settlement comes to be adjusted, even if the German armies 
have been driven back to the Rhineland, there will certainly be 
an attempt to acquire some form of control over Belgium by mis- 
representing her conduct before the War. 

The German indictment is based, it will be remembered, on 
certain documents which were found, after the occupation of 
Brussels, amongst the archives of the Belgian War Department. 
These documents, dating from the years 1906 and 1912, dealt with 
the protection of Belgium against a German invasion. It was 
the duty of the Belgian General Staff to consider measures of 
defence. The disruption of the Kingdom of the Netherlands in 
1830, destroying the settlement made at the close of the Napoleonic 
wars, reduced Flanders and the other Belgian provinces to their 
old position of a small corner of Europe with no natural frontiers 
except for fifty miles of coastline, jealously watched by its neigh- 
bours, and liable to be devastated by war at any moment, the 
Naboth’s Vineyard of Europe. For nine long years the five Great 
Powers, Great Britain, France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, had 
before them the Belgian question, which was so critical that it 
often seemed as if it must cause a general war. The settlement 
of 1839, when, in the interests of European peace, the independ- 
ence and permanent neutrality of Belgium, under the guarantee 
of each of the five Powers, became part of the public law of 
Europe, imposed on Belgium two obligations. She was to remain 


neutral, and-she was to defend her neutrality. King Leopold 
R2 
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the First always realised the necessity of preparing for defence ; 
but for many years, before and after his death, there was a deeply- 
rooted belief in Belgium that it was unnecessary to maintain an 
armed force. The independence and neutrality of the country, 
it was said, had been solemnly guaranteed ; Belgium would never 
herself go to war ; and if at any time she was attacked the guaran- 
teeing Powers would protect her. A small army was, however, 
maintained, and after some years Antwerp, Liége, and Namur 
were fortified. 

At the beginning of the present century, though politics were 
running high in Belgium, with Catholics, Liberals, Socialists, 
Flemings, and Walloons engaged in party warfare, there was 
nothing in the external affairs of the country to alarm the Govern- 
ment. The Congo question, certainly, was straining the relations 
of Belgium to the Powers, and particularly to Great Britain. But 
already there were hopes that this problem would be solved by 
that union of the Free State to the Belgian Kingdom which M. 
Beernaert proposed in 1901 ; and the chief cause of anxiety to the 
Catholics, who had been in office for many years, was the growth 
of liberal opinion on religious questions. ‘Gardons-nous cepen- 
dant,’ M. Woeste, the Catholic leader, said, ‘de toute fausse 
sécurité ; réagissons au plus tét, dans tous les domaines, contre 
les influences pernicieuses qui cherchent & enlever & la Belgique 
sa foi religieuse et politique: cette foi constitue son caractére 
hinberique ; que la Belgique le perde, et elle n’aura plus de raison 
d’étre.”* Perhaps if M. Woeste had been a little less anxious 
about the Church, and a little more about the false security which 
led him and so many Belgians to oppose all forms of military pre- 
paration, it would have been better for his country. But at this 
time Belgium had perfect confidence in the good intentions of 
all her neighbours. It was universally believed that there had 
never been less danger of an attack; and the feeling of security 
was so strong that on one occasion, in the year 1900, some Ministers 
of the Crown refused even to discuss the question of re-organising 
the army, on the ground that any change in the existing system 
would throw doubt on the good faith of the five Powers and on 
the binding character of the treaties by which they had guaranteed 
the neutrality of Belgium. 

But beyond the eastern frontier the activities of the Pan- 
German League were bearing fruit. The agitation against Great 
Britain which followed Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Edinburgh, 
in October 1901, was a revelation of the immense influence of the 
Pan-German party, and ought to have been taken as a grave 
warning by the British people. One great object of the League 


1M. Woeste’s Preface to the 4th edition of the Abbé Balau’s Soixante-Dix 
Ans d'histoire contemporaine de Belgique. 
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was the creation of a fleet strong enough to force the cession to 
Germany of large portions of the British Empire, and of naval 
bases and coaling stations in all parts of the world. It was almost 
impossible for the British people to conceive how men could form 
such gigantic projects as those which, emanating from Prussia, 
were gradually becoming familiar to the whole of Germany. Our 
own Fatherland had grown slowly, so to speak unconsciously, till 
it spread over distant continents and islands; but the German 
Colonial Empire was to be the result of conscious effort. Great 
Britain had built her warships to defend her dominions and her 
commerce. Germany was about to create a mighty fleet in order 
to acquire dominions and wrest commerce from other nations. 
Greater Britain had grown slowly from the acorn. The Germans 
wished to plant a full-grown tree. And all the time their eyes 
were often turned to Antwerp, and to the Flemish coast with the 
port of Ostend lying opposite the shores of England. If these 
could be acquired, Holland would some day fall an easy victim ; 
and then the maritime power of Britain would be threatened by a 
navy which was in command of every harbour from the Texel to 
within a few miles of Dunkirk, to say nothing of Kiel and Wilhelms- 
haven. The history of the years from 1900 to 1905 is so recent 
that it is unnecessary to do more than allude to the increase of 
the German navy and the fateful voyage of the Emperor to Tangier 
in the early summer of 1905. By his intervention in Morocco he 
threw down the gauntlet to Great Britain and France; and the 
threatening language of his ambassador at Paris, followed by the 
resignation of M. Delcassé at his dictation, made it well-nigh 
certain that the general peace would not be long preserved. 

At this juncture the position of Belgium, always precarious, 
became most alarming. Since the invasion of 1870 France, trust- 
ing to the guaranteed neutrality of Belgium as a sufficient protec- 
tion for the greater portion of her frontier, had established a line 
of fortresses from Verdun to Belfort. But this made a German 
advance on the route of 1870 such a difficult and lengthy operation 
that for some time it had been feared that the Staff General 
at Berlin might send their armies across Belgium, so as to attack 
France on her most vulnerable frontier; and in 1905-1906 there 
was what amounted almost to positive proof that this was their 
plan of campaign—the construction of the network of strategic 
railways from the Rhine to the Belgian frontier. The smal] Prus- 
sian customs station at Dalheim was furnished with numerous 
platforms, hangars, and other works which were not required 
unless they were to be used for disembarking troops; and other 
stations were enlarged at points where troops could best be con- 
centrated for the purpose of invading Belgium. 

Tn the autumn of 1905 Belgium began to wake from her dream 
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of perpetual peace ;? and in October and November M. Baie pub- 
lished, in the Petit Bleu of Brussels, the series of articles, under 
the title ‘ Doivent-elles s’allier?’ which attracted attention, even in 
England. He proposed that Belgium and Holland, in danger of 
absorption by their powerful neighbour on the east, should form a 
commercial alliance to protect their economic interests, and a mili- 
tary alliance to defend their independence. Germany, there could 
be no doubt, had designs on Antwerp, where the process of ‘ peace- 
ful penetration’ had been carried on for many years, and with 
greater success than in London, which is saying a good deal. The 
strength of the German element on the banks of the Scheldt was so 
striking that it was often predicted that the time was at hand when 
Antwerp would be a member of the German Zollverein, and that 
this would be the first step towards the fulfilment of ambitions 
which, beginning with a commercial union of Holland and Bel- 
gium to the German Empire, would bring about the annexation 
of both countries, or at least of Belgium, either peacefully or 
by force. Even in Germany it was admitted that there was 
reason why a defensive alliance between Holland and Belgium 
should be suggested at a time when the war-clouds were gathering 
over Europe. The two countries, the Frankfurter Zeitung said, 
‘are placed exactly at the critical point where the conflicting 
interests of three Great Powers, Germany, France, and England, 
meet. It is therefore not wonderful that public men in both 
should feel anxious about the future of their countries.’ 

That Belgium was entitled to form a commercial union with 
another State was certain; but there was some doubt whether 
a permanently neutral State could make a military alliance, even 
for the sole purpose of defence. The subject was discussed at 
great length ; and the balance of opinion was that such an alliance 
was not only legitimate, in point of international law, but emi- 
nently desirable at a time when it seemed only too probable that 
there would soon be another war between France and Germany.* 

In January 1906 the Belgian question was being discussed in 
the French Press; and the Paris correspondent of The Times 
reported an interview with M. Baie, who said that if British 
statesmen did not deal promptly with the dangers which threatened 
them in Holland and Belgium they were ‘ courting great difficul- 


* From 1902 to 1909 I was in Belgium, where the people seemed to have 
no idea of their danger till 1905, when the rattling of the Prussian sabre 
startled them. In Germany it had been easy to see that preparations for 
beginning another war were going on without a moment’s pause. 

* Following on the articles in the Petit Bleu a volume was published at 
Brussels in March 1906, L’Zntente Hollando-Belge, where the whole question 
is discussed by a number of Belgian and Dutch men of afiairs who quote the 
opinions of Descamps, Nys, Westlake, and other authorities on international 
law. 
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ties in the future.’ But the Foreign Office was deeply immersed 
in the proceedings at Algeciras, where the policy of the Wilhelm- 
strasse was as impenetrable as ever ; and the public in Great Britain 
could scarcely spare a thought for anything but the politics of 
South Africa and the party chances of the general election which 
was then in full swing, and few of the speeches which filled the 
columns of the newspapers were concerned with the state of things 
on the European continent. 

Many Belgians were now beginning to fear that their neutrality 
would be violated in the next war ; and a frequent question was— 
by whom? The sinister intrigue between Prince Bismarck and 
Count Benedetti was recalled ; and the saying of M. Thiers, ‘ La 
voie pour nous porter sur le Rhin passe par la Belgique,’ was often 
quoted. But the general belief was that the Entente Cordiale 
between Great Britain and France put a French invasion out of 
the question ; and confidence in British good will was strengthened 
by recollections of what Mr. Gladstone had said about the episode 
of 1867-1868. 


We felt called upon [he declared, when defending the action of - his 
Government at the time of the Franco-Prussian war] to enlist ourselves 
as champions of the integrity and independence of Belgium. And if we 
had gone to war we should have gone to war for freedom, for public right, 
to save human happiness from being invaded by tyranny and lawless 
power. That is what I call a good cause; and in such a war as that, while 
the breath is in my body, I am ready to engage. 


Though it was suspected in Belgium that the traditional policy of 
England, and the defence of Belgian neutrality, had been safer 
in the hands of the party which had held office at Westminster for 
many years before the general election of 1906, than they would 
be in the hands of their successors, it was all but impossible to 
believe that the party of which Mr. Gladstone had been the 
leader, his political heirs, would abandon his principles, and desert 
Belgium in her hour of need. 

Then, and for some time longer, the Belgian reluctance to 
undertake the burden of military service was very marked ; but it 
was beginning to be instinctively felt that peril was threatening 
from Germany. 


Au point de vue d’une défense contre les agressions étrangéres [said 
M. Edmond Picard ‘] il devient de plus en plus évident que la Belgique 
n’a pas pour le moment & craindre la France qui, autrefois, nous appa- 
raissait comme une ogresse nous menacant & tout propos. ... Mais il y a 
maintenant |’ogre allemand qui est & redonter & la fois pour la Hollande 
et pour la Belgique, avec sa manie de pangermanisme. 


The British General Staff were equally convinced that the Germans 
would burst into Belgium if they went to war with France, and 


* Socialist member of the Belgian Senate. 
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were anxious to make preliminary arrangements for defending 
Belgian neutrality before the bursting of the storm which was 
expected in consequence of the Morocco incident. The results 
of the Algeciras Conference could not be foreseen ; and they wished 
to be prepared, in such manner as was possible, to support the 
Belgians in the event of their neutrality being infringed. 

Here was a case in which, if war broke out between France 
and Germany, both duty and interests would make it impossible 
for Great Britain to stand aside. Our treaty obligation to main- 
tain the neutrality of Belgium was clear. The Entente Cordiale 
would be a mere pretence if we allowed Belgium to be used as a 
military highway leading into France. And as for British 
interests, it would be madness to look on while France was 
crushed, with the inevitable result that, having through our indif- 
ference lost, in all probability, her Colonies, and been left crippled 
by a huge indemnity, she would repudiate, with good reason, all 
future friendship with us. And behind all this there was the 
perpetual problem of the balance of power in Europe, and the 
danger that Germany might soon confront us from the shores of 
Holland and Flanders. It had often been said that the greatest 
of British interests was peace : but only the politically blind could 
fail to see that a time might come, and very speedily, when the 
greatest of British interests would be war. At this crisis the Staff 
College at Camberley began the serious study of how the British 
Army could act to the best advantage if sent forth to meet the 
Germans on their march through Belgium, and the first conver- 
sations on the subject took place at Brussels. 

In the middle of January 1906, Colonel, now General, Barnard- 
iston, at that time our Military Attaché at Brussels, spoke to 
General Ducarne, Chief of the Belgian General Staff, about the 
possibility of war, informed him that the British Staff were pre- 
pared to send 100,000 men to assist in the defence of Belgium, 
and asked how the Belgian Government were likely to receive this 
step. General Ducarne answered that from a military point of 
view it could only be advantageous, but that there was a political 
side to the question, on which he must consult the Minister for 
War. 

Having explained that the British troops would be disembarked 
on the French coast near Dunkirk and Calais, Colonel Barnardiston 
asked if the Belgians could defend their country during the trans- 
port of the British troops, which he thought would occupy about 
ten days. General Ducarne replied that they could put 100,000 
men into the field in four days, and were ready to defend them- 
selves at Liége against the Germans, at Namur against the French, 
and at Antwerp against the English! This was a very sanguine 
estimate of what the Belgian Army could do; but it goes far to 
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dispose of the German fiction that Belgium made common cause 
with the Entente Powers. 

At other interviews some technical points were considered, 
such as the composition of the Expeditionary Force, how it should 
be carried to where it would be most useful, the railway arrange- 
ments for that purpose, the provision of hospital accommodation 
for the wounded, and so forth. It was expressly declared that 
the British Government were in no way committed or bound by 
these conversations, which, known only to the War Minister and 
General Staff in England, were to be held as strictly private. 
Neither the Belgian nor the British Government was officially 
cognisant of the fact that the two officers had talked over some 
military questions, mostly technical, which it was their duty to 
consider in view of the possible action of Germany at some future 
time. Finally, a most important point, General Ducarne’s 
official report of what passed between him and Colonel Barnard- 
iston bore the significant noté¢, written as a rubric in the margin : 
The entry of the English into Belgium will not take place till 
after the violation of neutrality by Germany. General Ducarne’s 
report of these conversations, found amongst the archives of the 
War Department when they were ransacked, is the first of the 
documents which the Germans are using to make good their 
utterly unfounded assertion that Belgium abandoned her 
neutrality, to justify the treatment they are inflicting upon her, 
and to support the policy of annexation. 

As time passed on things went from bad to worse. The second 
Hague Conference met. Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, who 
was then spinning at Constantinople the web of an alliance 
between the Germans and the Turks, came to Holland, baffled 
the proposals for disarmament and the settlement of international 
disputes by arbitration, and was afterwards rewarded for his success 
by receiving from the Emperor the Order of the Black Eagle. To 
the Ministers at Berlin The Hague Conventions were so many 
harmless sheets of parchment covered with empty words; and the 
evidence grew stronger that soon those other sheets of parchment 
which had been signed at London in 1839 would be torn up and 
scattered to the winds. Near Malmedy, and almost on the Bel- 
gian frontier, a large concentration camp was formed. The 
system of strategic railways to be used for throwing troops into 
Belgium developed rapidly. At some country stations, in thinly 
populated districts, small sidings where a few coal waggons used 
to stand were turned into platforms half a mile long, though there 
was little or no traffic. Ten lines of railways converging on Bel- 
gian and neutral Luxemburg were laid down, and plans for eight 
more were known to be in preparation. Germany was indeed, as 
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Colonel Boucher said, writing her intentions in iron on the eastern 
frontiers of Belgium. 

Trouble seemed to be in store for Holland also. Military 
balloons, manned by officers taking observations, were seen 
floating over the country. It was noticed that all the officials of 
the railways leading to Venlo were reservists of the German Army ; 
and there were rumours of mysterious doings under cover of 
darkness within Dutch territory. One night, for instance, a 
party of horsemen, who were obviously German officers, were met 
in Limburg by some Dutchmen, from whom they asked the way 
to a strategic bridge over the Meuse. On being answered in 
a way that let them see they were suspected, they at once turned 
and rode away at full speed. Other incidents of the same descrip- 
tion were frequently reported. The construction of the strategic 
railways could not, of course, be kept secret ; and articles on the 
subject began to appear in the Press, not only in Belgium, but in 
England and other countries. There could be little doubt that 
the neutrality of Belgium was threatened ; and on all sides the 
durability of the settlement of 1839 was called in question. 

In 1912, after the British effort to clear the air by negotiations 
at Berlin had been met by a large increase of the army that was 
to march into Belgium, and an attempt to secure a free hand 
for that operation by obtaining a promise of British neutrality in 
any war between Germany and France, Colonel Bridges, Military 
Attaché at Brussels, re-opened the question of defending Belgium, 
and told General Jungbluth, who had succeeded General Ducarne 
at the head of the General Staff, that Great Britain had now an 
Expeditionary Force 160,000 strong ready for service at any 
moment. What passed on this occasion proves, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, the bona fides of both countries, and that there 
is no truth whatever in the German allegation that Belgium ceased 
to be neutral, and made a convention with Great Britain directed 
against Germany. Colonel Bridges said that the British Expedi- 
tionary Force would have landed, during the crisis of the previous 
vear (1911), even if no call for help had been received from the 
Belgian Government; and General Jungbluth replied that the 
consent of the Belgian Government would have been necessary. 
The statement and the answer, taken together, make convincing 
evidence that there was not even an understanding between the 
two countries, still less a formal alliance. And that the British 
Staff were preparing to defend Belgium, not to attack Germany, 
is made perfectly clear by the reason which Colonel Bridges gave 
for landing the Expeditionary Force in any event, even without 
a request from Brussels. Belgium left to herself, he said, was 
not strong enough to protect her neutrality, and prevent the 
Germans passing through her territories. 
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It is an established principle of international law that any 
State may intervene to defend another which has been wrongfully 
attacked. Intervention of this kind, caused by friendship or 
@ sense of justice, is, of course, always optional. But the Con- 
ventions signed in 1839 were imperative on the five Powers. It 
was not a question of collective guarantee, like the guarantee of 
the neutrality of Luxemburg, under which no one of the Powers 
was bound to act single-handed. Belgian neutrality was guaran- 
teed by each of the five Powers. All of them were bound ; but no 
single one of them could, without breaking faith, refuse to act 
alone. The fact that Germany and Austria broke faith did not 
telease Great Britain, France, and Russia from their obligation - 
and when, on the morning of the 4th of August 1914, the neutrality 
of Belgium was violated, it was their duty to intervene. The duty 
of Belgium was as clear. Her neutrality was a part of the 
European system, imposed upon her, as one of the conditions 
of her independence, not only in her particular interest, but in 
the interest of all the Powers. Made permanently neutral, she 
was bound to maintain her neutrality, and would have forfeited 
her right to independence if she had been guilty of the non-neutral 
act of permitting the German Army to pass through her territories 
in order to attack France. Moreover, one of the Conventions 
signed at The Hague, while forbidding belligerents to move troops 
across neutral territory, had forbidden neutrals to allow this to 
be done. It was certain that Belgium, acting alone, could not 
maintain her neutrality against the pressure of the Germans; and 
Great Britain was, in consequence of the Conventions of 1839, 
not only entitled, but bound, to insist on intervening, though she 
had not been called upon by Belgium. ‘This,’ Baron Beyens, 
who was Belgian Minister at Berlin in 1914, says, “is perfectly 
in accordance with international law, by virtue of which the 
guaranteeing State, if it considers intervention to be necessary, 
must intervene of its own accord, even in the teeth of opposition 
from the neutral State concerned.’ 

If it was thus the duty of Great Britain to defend the neutrality 
of Belgium, it was also her duty to be ready : and no praise can 
be too high for the pains taken by the Staff College to prepare, 
by the study of tactical problems, for a campaign in Flanders and 
the other Belgian provinces. The Expeditionary Force was far 
too small for the work before it. But no finer body of troops ever 
left these shores ; and it would have been a national crime to send 
them across the Channel without maps, handbooks dealing with 
Belgian roads, rivers, and canals, and a mass of information such 
as the German Staff had been collecting for many years. The 
Germans found in Brussels some of the maps and handbooks which 
had been prepared by the British General Staff ; and these, along 
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with the documents recording the conversations of 1906 and 1912, 
are used to support the ridiculous charge that Belgium, seduced 
from her neutrality by Great Britain, took part in a conspiracy 
to attack Germany. But there were amongst the archives of the 
War Department other documents which have not, for very 
obvious reasons, been produced. These, if they are not stolen 
or destroyed, may be published on some future day, when they 
will prove that, instead of treating Germany as the only possible 
enemy, the Belgian Staff always studied how they could maintain 
the neutrality of their country against all comers. Strategic plans 
were drawn up from year to year, and worked out on the spot in 
various localities which were likely to be the scene of operations if 
the country was invaded. All these military studies were defen- 
sive, and anticipated, with complete impartiality, the protection 
of Belgium against France, Germany, and, in one year, Great 
Britain. The originals are, of course, not available at present. 
But they have been reproduced from memory by Major Marsily, 
an officer on the Belgian Staff; and it appears that in four of the 
seven which were drawn up between 1897 and 1904 France was 
supposed to be the aggressor, and Germany in the other three. 

From 1906 to 1910 General Ducarne was Chief of the Staff ; 
and in the first four of these years the réle of the invader was 
assigned to Germany and France alternately. In 1910 Great 
Britain was supposed to have captured Ostend by a surprise attack 
from the sea, and landed a force which occupied the coast from 
Ostend to Nieuport. The attitude of France was doubtful ; Ger- 
many was loyal. The Belgian Army, holding the district between 
Ghent and Courtrai, attacked the British near Thourout, and tried 
to drive them back to the sea, while a division of Belgian cavalry 
was posted to the south, watching the frontier, as the attitude of 
the French Government was causing grave apprehensions. In 
1911 and 1913—the year 1912 was a blank—France and Germany 
attack, France entering Belgian territory from Lille and Mau- 
beuge, and Germany coming in near Liége. It is evident that, 
whatever the secret fears of the Staff may have been, their plans 
for defence were consistent with the strictest neutrality. 

Within a month after the War began, when the Imperial 
Army was devastating Belgium far and wide, Major Spohr, a 
German officer, openly boasted in the official Deutsche Krieger 
Zeitung that the plans for invasion had been ready for a long 
time, and were being carried out to perfection. But it had been 
almost impossible to convince the peace-loving and industrious 
Belgians of their peril; and nothing that could lull suspicion was 
left undone. All the assurances, however, of friendship given 
at Potsdam or in the Reichstag were taken for what they were 
worth for some time before the final crisis. Not long before his 
death King Leopold the Second had privately advised Baron 
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Beyens, on his appointment as Minister at Berlin, to beware of 
German civilities; and so many warnings reached the Belgian 
Ministers that at last they passed a law for increasing the army 
to 350,000 men, raised under a system of universal and compulsory 
service. 

In January 1913 there was @ secret session of the Belgian 
Chambers, when M. de Broqueville explained that the new 
measure was made necessary by certain knowledge which the 
Government possessed respecting the plans of Germany. The 
German military law of June 1912 was, he said, the greatest exten- 
sion of the Imperial forces since 1870. It would give Germany 
@ superiority over France of 800,000 men; and the Government 
had recently received information that the object of this increase 
in numbers was an invasion of Belgium. It appeared, from plans 
of mobilisation which had been communicated to the Government, 
that in one night 50,000 men could be brought to Liége. It was, 
therefore, necessary to be on guard against Germany. 

As to France M. de Broqueville said that, though the French 
Army had been augmented, he had no fear of an attack on Belgian 
independence from that quarter. But he knew that the French 
General Staff had studied the question of entering Belgium if her 
neutrality was violated by Germany. They must, therefore, be 
prepared on both frontiers ; for the great danger was that foreign 
Powers would enter Belgium in order to defend her. This state- 
ment shows that the Belgians, though fully aware of the German 
peril, were determined to maintain their neutrality, as far as 
possible, by their own resources, and had made no military con- 
vention with Great Britain. It goes without saying that they 
could never have succeeded in a single-handed struggle against 
the gigantic strength of Germany, and that the British and French 
Armies must have intervened ; but if a Belgian force of 350,000 
men had been available at the beginning of August 1914, the his- 
tory of the War would have been different. As it was, the new 
law came too late: and the King of the Belgians, on receiving 
the ultimatum demanding a free passage for the German troops, 
had no alternative but an appeal to the guaranteeing Powers. 
He first appealed to Great Britain for diplomatic intervention. 
The possibility of yielding to the German demand was not even 
considered. ‘The Belgian Government,’ M. Davignon told Herr 
von Below Saleske on the morning of the 3rd of August, when 
the time fixed by the ultimatum was just expiring, ‘if they were 
to accept the proposals submitted to them, would sacrifice the 
honour of the nation and betray their duty towards Europe.’ 
Twenty-four hours later, after the violation of Belgian neutrality, 
King Albert appealed to Great Britain, France, and Russia to 
join him in resisting the invader by force of arms. It was not 
till then that the British and French Armies took the field in 
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Belgium. Thus the attitude of the Entente Powers and the 
Belgian Government was punctiliously correct. 

The Imperial Government, however, is continuing to spread, 
and buttress up by garbled documents and mistranslated French 
words, the falsehood that there was a convention against Ger- 
many between Great Britain and Belgium. The object is to 
create a prejudice against the Belgians in neutral countries, and, 
still more, to prepare the way for bringing before the Powers, 
when they meet to draw up terms of peace, proposals which would 
leave Belgium a merely nominal independence. Herr von Kiibl- 
mann, in his last speech as a Minister, declined to reveal the inten- 
tions of his Government with regard to Belgium. Since then 
Count Hertling has said (June 11) that his aim is to restore 
Belgium as an independent State in friendly relations with Ger- 
many, and ‘not subject to anyone as a vassal.’ This obvious 
insinuation that Belgium was a vassal to Great Britain is probably 
meant for consumption in neutral countries ; and, in order to keep 
that falsehood alive, the German Press is lavishly fed 
by officially inspired journalists with demands for guaran- 
tees that in future the Belgians will not enter into ‘secret 
conventions’ with Great Britain, and also that the future 
of Belgium shall be settled by negotiations in which Great 
Britain takes no part. This preposterous demand for a separate 
peace with Belgium is in complete accordance with German 
methods, and shows what the Ministers at Berlin would aim at 
if any attempt was made to end the War by negotiation. That 
it should have been brought forward is one more proof that, if the 
genuine independence of Belgium is to be secured, Great Britain 
and her Allies cannot lay down their arms till they are in a posi- 
tion to decide and dictate the terms to which they will agree. 

There is reason to believe that Belgium could have peace at 
once by consenting to disarmament and the separation of the 
Flemings and the Walloons. But she will not accept these con- 
ditions. Defenceless and disunited, the Belgian people would be 
free only in name. Politically and economically they would be 
at the mercy of the unscrupulous Power by whom this astute 
plan for their subjugation has been devised. Moreover, still as 
firm in honour and good faith as they were four years ago, they 
are resolved never to betray their allies by listening to proposals 
for a separate peace. Neutrality, unwillingly accepted in the 
years 1830 to 1839, has not saved them; and they now feel that 
the policy of the Conference of London must be re-considered, that 
any guarantee given by Germany and Austria would be worthless, 
and that permanent neutrality must be abandoned, to be replaced 
by a defensive alliance with Powers whom they can trust. 


G. W. T. Omonn. 












THE GREATEST ‘LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ 


On the 19th of March and the 26th of June, the House of Lords 
debated a resolution moved by Lord Parmoor : 


That this House approves the principle of a League of Nations and the 
constitution of a tribunal, whose orders shall be enforceable by an adequate 
sanction. 


The result was an interesting discussion in which a natural 
reluetance to condemn any method by which the future peace of 
the world might be assured led to a wholly inadequate presentment 
of the difficulties inseparable from the procedure suggested by 
Lord Parmoor. I had put down as aa amendment : 


To omit all the words after (‘ House’) and insert (‘ while ready, when 
the War ends, to give the fullest consideration to amy measures directed 
to maintain the peace of the world, is of opinion that it would be premature, 
at the present time, to record acceptance of “ the principle of a League of 
Nations.”’ ’) 


At the last moment Lord Bryce intervened with another 
amendment : 


To omit all words after the words (‘ League of Nations’) and insert 
the words (‘ and commends to His Majesty’s Government a study of the 
conditions required for its resolution.’) 


Lord Curzon stated on behalf of the Government that : 


While Lord Parmoor’s suggestions go too far for us in one direction, the 
proposals of my noble friend Lord Sydenham go too far in the other. 


Lord Bryce’s amendment was carried committing the House to 
approval of ‘the principle of a League ef Nations’ only, which 
is a vague proposition admitting of several quite different inter- 
pretations. 

Every right-thinking man and woman in this country 
earnestly and sincerely desires peace: if, in the words of 
Cromwell, ‘it can be had with conscience and honour,’ and as 
earnestly we desire that the coming peace shall endure. If any 
valid means can be devised which will avert all risks of future 
wars, they will deserve the most careful consideration by all 
governments and peoples; but it cannot be wise to ignore the 
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inherent difficulties and to assume that a paper constitution can 
with certainty secure this great end, or that force as the ultimate 
safeguard of law, whether municipal or international, can be 
dispensed with. 

The idea of a League of Nations is not new, although in 
some quarters it seems to be regarded as a beneficent recent 
discovery. Erasmus, Henry the Fourth of France, Sully and 
Queen Elizabeth, William Penn, the Abbé de St. Pierre, and 
Kant strongly advocated schemes of this kind and were firmly 
convinced of their practicability. The Rescript of the ex-Tsar 
in 1898 was the expression of a sincere desire that the nations 
should ‘ meet in frank conference to seek the means of reconciling 
their honour and their policy without resorting to the brutal 
methods of war.”* 

If the early efforts in the direction of universal peace failed to 
bring about the conditions which their authors contemplated, at 
least there has been considerable experience of partial Leagues 
to preserve peace, which have sometimes resulted in war and 
even helped to cause war. There was a League of Nations to 
guarantee the integrity of Belgium. Where is that League now? 
There was a greater League which used to meet at the Hague 
to arrange international matters and to ensure that at least war 
should be waged subject to humane conditions. A meeting of 
this League was becoming due when Germany declared war, 
and Mr. Van Dyke was instructed by the President to 
make the necessary arrangements. He has told us that all his 


efforts to forward the calling of the next Conference in the interests of 
permanent peace brought up dead against an invisible barrier.’ 


He says that ‘It was all puzzling, baffling, mysterious’; but 
later he discovered where the barrier lay as his suspicions of 
German intentions gradually deepened. This latest League of 
Nations laid down an elaborate code regulating the conditions of 
war on sea and land. Germany and her accomplices instantly 
proceeded to tear that code to pieces. This League also evolved 
the ‘Declaration of London,’ into which we were inveigled by 
Germany. It is not too much to say that our observance of this 
instrument during many months of war was a national disaster 
entailing the loss of tens of thousands of gallant lives. 

In one respect Lord Parmoor’s views differed from those of 
some of his great predecessors. He requires a ‘ Tribunal’ the 
orders of which are to be ‘enforceable’ by arms, and Lord 
Lansdowne agreed that ‘material coercion’ must be provided 


1 Article by the writer, ‘The Tsar’s Proposed Conference and our Foreign 
Affairs,’ Nineteenth Century, November 1898. 
2 Fighting for Peace (Hodder and Stoughton). 
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for, which is clearly an essential feature in any effective League 
of Peace. The same condition is laid down by Lord Grey of 
Falloden, who writes : f 

If any nation will not observe the limitation (arbitration) upon its 
national action ; if it breaks the agreement which is the basis of the League, 


rejects all peaceful methods of settlement and resorts to force, the other 
nations must one and all use their combined force against it. 


That, I believe, is also the American view, and it is the only 
logical view; but what does it involve? The constitution of a 
Tribunal which will provide proper relative representation for 
such Powers as the United States and Greece or the British 
Empire and Argentina, bristles with difficulties. The decisions 
of the Tribunal must be final, and coercion of a recalcitrant 
Power must then begin. If that Power were a Central European 
State, it might attain its object long before the great steam roller 
began to move. In 1866 Prussia crushed her present unhappy 
vassal in seven weeks. But for British intervention, France in 
1914 might have been reduced to impotence in much less time 
than in 1870-71, and if Germany had not brutally violated the 
neutrality of Belgium, in circumstances of peculiar perfidy, British 
intervention might have been too late to save her. Bismarck’s 
famous phrase beati possidentes should serve to remind us that 
a Power in possession might occupy a@ position of advantage vis a 
vis to a belated Tribunal which would shrink from initiating a 
war and incline towards a fait accompli. 

Stress has been laid upon the moral and economic pressure 
which a League might be expected to exert, and there are 
instances of the successful exercise of such pressure in the case 
of minor Powers. When is moral pressure to begin? If it waits 
till the erring Power has palpably broken faith, and if it has to 
depend upon the assembling and deliberations of an International 
Tribunal, it will generally be too late. As regards economic 
pressure, Lord Grey points out that 
the economic pressure that such a League would exert would in itself be 
very powerful, and the action of some of the smaller States could not 
perhaps go beyond economic pressure. 


This may be true; but it must not be forgotten that, in the 
intensely complex commercial and industrial interests of the 
world, economic pressure might severely affect those of some 
members of the League, who might have nothing to fear from 
a contemplated breach of the peace and would not therefore 
be enthusiastic supporters of the measures proposed by 
the Tribunal. The exploded theories of Mr. Norman Angell 
should inculcate caution in reposing any trust upon commercial 
interests as a safeguard of peace. Arguing on this basis, Mr. 
Vou. LXXXIV—No. 498 5 
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Angell arrived at this remarkable conclusion shortly before the 
outbreak of war : 











The men who really give a tone to the German nation, to German life 
and conduct—that is to say the majority of adult Germans—have never 
seen a battle and never will. 











The later advocates of the League of Nations, however, seem 
to admit that force must be always ready in the background to 

4 enforce the edicts of the League. What does this mean? An 
army composed of contingents from the whole of the States 
composing the League would never reach the scene of action and 
would be an unmanageable menagerie if it did. It follows that 
a few Great Powers must always maintain large naval, military 
and air forces prepared for action. The ‘ prostitution of Science,’ 
which everyone agrees with Lord Lansdowne in deploring, must 
continue, and the Great Powers at least will not escape burdens 
which, even before the War, tended to check their onward progress 
in the arts of peace. 

Lord Parmoor spoke lightly of ‘relative disarmament,’ but 
gave no hint as to how it might be brought about, and Lord 
Lansdowne pointed out with great force that ‘this question of 
disarmament is one of enormous difficulty.’ If, however, the 
League of Nations is to accomplish what is claimed for it, this 
question must be faced and resolved. 

There is a classic instance of the difficulty involved. In 1806, 
after Jena, Napoleon decreed the ‘relative disarmament’ of 
Prussia by cutting down her army to 42,000 men. Stein and 
Scharnhorst at once invented the system of national service which 
later turned Europe into a permanent armed camp and led to 
this war not of armies but of armed nations. ‘The Prussian army 
a few years after 1806 was again most formidable, as was quickly 
proved in the campaign which ended at Waterloo. 

Bacon, who knew everything, including the authorship of 
Shakespeare, was in favour of Leagues—on conditions. He 
quotes Ephicrates the Athenian as saying : 

There is one thing, O Lacedaemonians, that would unite us with you 
in the Bonds of Amity and be the occasion of Peace and Security; which 
is if you would plainly demonstrate that you have yielded up and put into 
our hands such things as that, would you hurt us never so fain, you should 
yet be disfurnished of the means to do it. 






























This is quite in the best German manner, and Bacon sagely 







comments : 





If therefore the power of hurting is taken away, or if by breach of 
League there follow the danger of the ruin or the diminution of the 
State or Tribute, then indeed the League may seem to be ratified and 


established. 
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These conditions must be fulfilled unless and until all the Powers 
capable of ‘hurting’ are not only united in a League of Peace, 
but are beyond all suspicion of breaking faith. Meanwhile, the 
removal or reduction of the ‘ power of hurting’ has become more 
than ever difficult in these days. Germany was able to conceal 
for years some of her preparations for this War, and any Power 
which could secretly create a great fleet of aircraft or of sub- 
marines, or both, could strike a tremendous blow long before the 
Tribunal could get to work. ‘Relative disarmament’ must be 
dependent either on good faith or on inspection which might be 
futile if good faith were absent. 

The question of the participation of Germany in a League of 
Nations is one of great importance. Lord Grey says plainly that 
such a League 
must include Germany and should include no nation that is not thoroughly 


convinced of the advantage and necessity of such a League, and is therefore 
not pr2pared to make the efforts and if need be the sacrifices to maintain it. 


In other words, the validity of the League and even its possibility, 
in Lord Grey’s view, depend upon the adhesion and the bona 
fides of Germany. He goes on to point out that the ‘ Military 
party in Germany are and must remain opposed to it.’ 

When the idea of a League was resuscitated, the Kaiser was 
stated to have characteristically offered to put himself at its head. 
A League dominated by Germany is, however, not exactly what 


is wanted, and the military party shows no signs of acquiescence 
in the idea. General von Freytag-Loringhoven in Deductions 
from the World War, which are of course the lessons which 
Germany is directed to take to heart in view of her next attemp 
to subjugate mankind, sums up his aspirations in the following 
words : 


Our business is to maintain the fundamental ideas of war as they 
lived in the German army up to the year 1914, to soak them in the experi- 
ences of the present War and to make the fullest use of these experiences, 
but to do all this without giving an entirely new direction to our think- 
ing, or our strategy and tactics. 


And his conclusion is that : 


The idea of a universal League for the preservation of peace remains 
a Utopia, and would be felt as intolerable tutelage by any great and proud- 
spirited nation. . . . In the future, as in the past, the German people will 
have to seek firm cohesion in its glorious army and its belaurelled young 
fleet. 
This fire-eater is a Deputy Chief of the General Staff, and while 
such opinions as he and others of his kidney are now giving to 
the world continue to hold the field, there can be no place for 
Germany in a League of Nations. Until complete moral regener- 
ation has been effected in Germany, the competition of armaments 
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must proceed, and a great nation cannot quickly throw off the 
fruits of years of maleficent education. The only League conceiv- 
able at the present moment is a Holy Alliance to secure the rights 
of nations great and small against Prussian domination. Happily 
such a League already exists and is painfully but surely marching 
to victory. 

Lord Parker, whose great knowledge and wise, calm judgment 
will be sadly missed, in a speech which gave evidence of close 
and accurate thinking, laid down twenty provisions to form the 
basis of an agreement between the present Allies. He traced the 
evolution of municipal law and showed that ‘ every sound system 

. .is a creation of historical growth having its roots in the far 
past,’ which the advocates of a League of Nations are in danger 
of forgetting. He believed that : 


If we can once make it clear that in future there will be no neutrality 
the danger of war will be minimised because its risk is increased. 


The dictum of Napoleon—‘ There are no neutrals ’—was used in 
another sense, and while the extension of responsibility to all 
members of a League might exert a restraining influence, there 
are some evident disadvantages. Had Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark and the Scandinavian countries been members of the hypo- 
thetical League in August 1914, they would have automatically 
become belligerents, which would have rendered their position 
very difficult, while the violation of Belgium would have been 
justified. Weak States adjacent to a possible peace-breaking 
Great Power might well be reluctant to accept this condition. 

It was suggested by several speakers that if the League had 
existed prior to 1914, much would have been different, and Lord 
Lansdowne justly said : 


There was a period of distraction . . . there was clamour and confusion, 


which might have been avoided. It is generally useless to speculate 
upon what might have been in circumstances which did not exist ; 
but there was no distraction or confusion on the German side. 
Everything proceeded as planned, and a huge army had been 
collected close to the Belgian frontier many weeks before Berlin 
began to issue ultimatums. On the other hand, Germany, 
whether standing outside or a breaker of the League, would have 
been obliged to take account of the probable belligerency of all the 
other members, including Great Britain and America, and if the 
war-lords believed that those members would be staunch, they 
might have hesitated before setting Europe on fire. Their theory 
was, however, a short, sharp and decisive campaign determined 
by the immense superiority of their preparations, and we may 
be certain that they would have carefully scanned the available 
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armaments at the disposal of the League and the readiness of 
the Powers concerned for immediate war. The only safe moral 
appears to be that, if a great and aggressive Power did not join 
the League, or if its bona fides could not be implicitly trusted, 
the other Powers would be compelled to maintain great arma- 

. ments prepared for instant use, while if a Tribunal were set up 
to decide their action, it must be available at the shortest notice. 
The first condition is one that is inconsistent with some cherished 
ideals, and the second cannot be fulfilled. 

In a letter published in The Times Lord Parker showed that 
a League of Nations, as conceived by some of its advocates, or the 
“International Legislature’ which Mr. Henderson desires, must 
involve the abnegation of the sovereign rights of each nation, 
which for many years to come cannot be expected. As Dr. 
Shadwell has powerfully argued, the conception of a League in 
the form of a ‘federation under a supreme authority,’ which 
is the German plan, embodying a pax Germanica under the 
hegemony of Germany, would be ‘wholly incompatible with 
the idea of a League of free and independent nations.’ 
Unless and until all that is implied in Pan-Germanism is — 
destroyed, the only possible League is that which now 
exists, and it is idle to elaborate schemes which must depend 
absolutely upon the issues of the War and upon the terms 
of peace which the Allies are able to secure. At the present 
moment Germany is in full occupation of a large portion of 
Russia and controls another great area, The independence of 
Roumania has gone, and the situation created in the East, if 
maintained, is one which is certain to lead to future wars. A 
League of Peace must have as its object to uphold and conserve 
the territorial arrangements resulting from the War. If those 
arrangements do not correspond with the conditions laid down by 
the Allies, the League, if Germany was a member, would quickly 
find itself obliged, in concert with Germany, to prevent enslaved 
peoples from regaining their freedom. Or if Germany were not 
included, the League would be driven into another war against 
her. 

Suppose, however, that Germany were forced by military defeat 
and revolution to concede the terms which President Wilson has 
stated, to change her whole outlook on Weltpolitik, and to seek 
repentance for her crimes in the arms of a League of Peace, can 
the Allies at once forget her shocking barbarities on sea and land, 
or the vile methods by which this War was prepared, and admit 
her to equal copartnership? Can social relations be quickly 
re-established with savages who have murdered our women and 
children, tortured helpless prisoners of war and maltreated and 

3 ‘Ts Peace possible?’, Nineteenth Century and After, July 1918. 
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spat upon our wounded? Can we, after all we have learned and 
may still learn, grant to Germany the trade facilities which our 
Allies will enjoy? If not, what will be the position of a member, 
or members, of the League against whom the other members must 
—for some time at least—discriminate ? 

The general exhaustion which will follow the War and the 
strong feeling of revulsion which its unparalleled horrors have 
evoked will, if a just peace is obtained, prevent a fresh outbreak 
for a substantial period. The detestation of militarism and the 
revolt against secret diplomacy which have been aroused among 
the democracies that have shared in the sacrifices and have yet 
to pay the cost will be powerful forces making for peace. Those 
forces will inevitably assert themselves in Germany when her 
people learn—as learn they will—that they have been deceived 
and slaughtered wholesale in a vain attempt to satisfy the ambi- 
tions which their Prussian rulers had, with deliberate purpose, 
instilled into them by a State-manipulated system of education. 

All this and more will tend in the direction in which the 
civilised world must move, and while it is natural that many 
minds should seek for guarantees in the forms of schemes which 
look well on paper, international law must be based, as is muni- 
cipal law, upon moral sanctions gradually developed. As Lord 
Parker wisely said : 


The movement in favour of the League of Nations runs some risk by 
reason of the fact that its advocates are in too great a hurry. They are 
devoting their attention to the details of the superstructure rather than to 
the stability of the foundations. 


Meanwhile, the greatest League the world has ever known is a 
tremendous fact. Let the links that bind that League be strength- 
ened so that, when its energies are no longer engrossed in conflict 
with material forces, they may be diverted into a shared effort to 
render war impossible in the future. It is open to every member 
of that League now to accept the principle of arbitration in all 
cases of international disagreement. 

Arbitration has proved successful within limitations. Is it im- 
possible where questions of national honour are involved to secure 
a year's delay, during which direct negotiations between groups 
of representatives of the peoples concerned can replace secret 
dispatches and cypher telegrams, as well as tribunals artificially 
composed and unlikely to command confidence? Between nations 
_ which have, in good faith, accepted such conditions War can be 
made impossible. This can be the test for admission to the 
League. 

For the moment, everything which distracts attention from 
the one supreme object of securing a peace that will endure should 
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be regarded with suspicion. We shall not win the War by planning ~ 
Leagues of Peace to meet circumstances which we cannot yet 
foresee. Like the paper constitutions of Sieyés they may prove 
impracticable ; but the Holy Alliance against the forces of evil 
remaing, and when it is crowned with victory it can be turned 
into a powerful agency for maintaining the peace of the world. 
Then, in some happier future, the vision of Isaiah may be fulfilled, 
and ‘nation shall not lift up sword against nation ; neither shall 


they learn war any more.’ . 
SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MAGIC, SUPERSTITION AND FAITH 


THOSE who believe in the Incarnation of Christ hold that the 
Godhead was bodily present in the Person of Jesus of Nazareth.’ 
They recognise the manifestation of Christ as exhibiting in its 
highest form the union of spirit and matter. This is the founda- 
tion stone of the Christian religion.* The possibility of such a 
union finds a universal corroboration in every man’s personality 
wherein spirit and matter are to each man’s knowledge intimately, 
if mysteriously, bound together ; and the Church has recommended 
the fact of the Incarnation to the intellectual acceptance of 
humanity by an appeal to this experience : ‘ For as the reasonable 
soul and flesh is one man: so God and Man is one Christ.’* 
Nevertheless, this union of spirit and matter has never ceased to 
present grave difficulties to the minds of thinking men, and there 
have always been those who, while wishing to give allegiance to 
Christ, have endeavoured to explain the difficulty away. Their 
uniform method has been an attempt to abolish one or other of 
the two members of the partnership. In the first age the Docetae 
declared that our Lord’s Human Body was not a real body but 
only a phantom, and later the Arians have continuously denied 
or minimised the reality of His Godhead. 

But neither the problem nor the controversy stopped at the 
manifestation of the mystery in the Person of Christ. It is 
claimed that the Church and its instruments are the extension of 
the Incarnation, and that in them also there is contained this 
same union of the spiritual and the material. Some such claim 
must necessarily be made by the Church if it is to justify its own 
existence, for unless the Presence and the powers which are 
manifested in the Gospels are definitely continued and preserved 
to us, it is sheer waste of time to go on reading about them in the 
books which record the Christian Revelation. Yet here also men 
seek to get rid of the problem by denying one of its terms. In 
the Sacrament of the Altar the Roman Church declares, like the 
Docetae, that the materials employed have no substantial exist- 


? St. John i. 14, Coloss. ii. 9. * St. Matt. xvi. 18. * Athanasian Creed. 
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ence,‘ and most Protestant theologians, inspired with an Arian 
tendency, minimise the reality of the Spirit.’ 

But in our time the movement of criticism has gone much 
further. The average man of education and the ‘man in the 
street’ regard the constitution of this union of spirit and matter 
by official action in the sacramental ordinances as magical and 
superstitious.° These words are commonly flung out without 
much regard to their meaning and seem to be used in order to 
express merely a vague sense of paganism and intellectual 
immaturity. 

It is proposed here to inquire into their real significance and 
to indicate some directions in which a misconception of their 
meaning is doing damage to the Church by limiting its outlook 
and hindering its efficiency. 

The proper meaning of Magic is best discerned when it is 
brought into contrast with religion, of which, indeed, it has always 
been the shadow and the caricature. ‘But though found in con- 
stant association, there has never been any element of kinship 
between them; indeed, magic belongs to the family of science, 
not to the family of religion. Its essence is the rudimentary or 
the debased perception of the law of cause and effect. 

The savage theory of causation. .. is not fundamentally different from 
the scientific: it is only incomplete and exaggerated. . . . The savage who 
wears an iron ring to give strength to his body has not advanced so far in 
science as the man who takes iron in a tonic, but he no more believes him- 
self to be dealing in magic and spells than the educated persons of to-day 
do who forecast the weather by the changes of the moon.’ 

It is true that magic often deals with spirits, which are personal agents 
of the kind assumed by religion ; but whenever it does so in its proper form, 
it treats them in exactly the same fashion as it treats inanimate agents.* 

Magic, then, is a kind of parody of religion. It is often 
confused with the lower religious types because it deals with the 
same subject-matter. But the two movements are essentially 
different in character, there is no kinship between them. It is 
clear, however, that they can wear a strong superficial resem- 
blance ; what, then, is the fundamental distinction between them 
by which they can always be discriminated ? 

The answer to this question is contained in the fact that 
religion is 
a propitiation or conciliation of powers superior to man which are believed 
to direct and control the course of nature and of human life. . . . Its aim 
is to please the Deity. 








“ Cone. Trid. Sess. xiii. cap. 4. 

* Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Bk. v. ch. Ixvii. § 6; Gore, The Body of Christ, 
pp. 149 ff. 

* E.g. Literary Supplement of The Times for May 30, 1918, p. 250. 

* Jevons, An Introduction to the History of Religion, pp. 31, 34. 

* Frazer, The Golden Bough, ‘The Magic Art,’ vol. i. p. 225. 

° Frazer, op. cit. vol. i. pp. 222, 225. 
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In other words it is of the essence of religion that men should 
pursue it along the lines which God Himself has appointed. 
On the other hand, the characteristic feature of magic is that 


it constrains or coerces, instead of conciliating or propitiating . . . as reli- 
gion would do. Thus it assumes that all personal beings whether human 
or divine are in the last resort subject to those impersonal forces which 
control all things, but which, nevertheless, can be turned to account by 
anyone who knows how to manipulate them by the appropriate ceremonies 
and spells. In Ancient Egypt, for example, the magicians claimed the 
power of compelling even the highest gods to do their bidding, and actually 
threatened them with destruction in case of disobedience." 


It is obvious that there is here a superficial resemblance 
between the magical arts and the sacramental system of the 
Church. It is claimed that in the sacraments by certain physical 
words and actions spiritual results are produced. There is no 
suggestion that sacramental benefits accrue to the individual soul 
by any mechanical process on its part; for the mean whereby 
the Body of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper is Faith.’™ 
But the Christian religion asserts that the sacraments are con- 
stituted ex opere operato, in virtue of the due performance of 
certain rites. This is undeniably the teaching of the Church as 
a whole, a position which a civil court of law has declared to be 
sufficiently maintained in the formularies of the Church of 
England. The twenty-sixth Article of Religion leaves no room 
for doubt on this point when it states emphatically that the sacra- 
ments ‘ be effectual, because of Christ’s institution and promise, 
although they be.ministered by evil men.’ 

But this phrase exhibits also the essential difference between 
the Christian sacraments and any form of magic. The essence 
of magic is its claim to compel and constrain the forces with 
which it deals. The assumption concerning the sacraments is 
that they are processes ordained by God, and therefore means by 
which men fulfil His will and make request to Him in the manner 
of His own appointment. Thus for those who believe that the 
sacraments are instituted by the Creator of the world, these 
ordinances take their place, in a manner, among the ascertained 
laws and processes of Nature, through which, by fulfilling certain 
conditions, we obtain assured results. Of course it is possible 
to maintain that God never wished men to use such appliances. 
That is a matter of controversy which turns upon the interpreta- 
tion of the books and traditions of Christendom, and the amount 
of credence which is given to them. But to say that an atfitude 
of mind, or a method of devotion, which believes itself to be 
fulfilling the divine desire and commandments, can have any 


1 Frazer, op cit, vol. i. p. 225. 
™ Articles of Religion xxviii. 
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element of magic in it is to exhibit a confusion of ideas, whicb 
expresses itself, as is usual, in a misuse of language. 

Just as the essential difference of magic is best discerned 
when it is contrasted with religion, so the true character of super- 
stition is most clearly seen when it is brought into comparison 
with Faith. But here we have not, as in the case of magic and 
religion, two, distinct and separate entities. Superstition and 
Faith are different degrees or stages in the same movement of 
man’s personality. They both enlist the activity of all the 
elements of our complex nature; intellect, will, emotion, spirit. 
are all employed by both. Which of these faculties should 
normally lead the rest has been for some time a matter of debate ; 
the assumption that the intellect must decisively dominate has 
been recently called in question.’* It is, however, assumed here 
that while all these faculties have a share in the right guidance of 
the personality, the intellect must decisively lead the rest and will 
so far forth include them ; that being so, we submit as the most 
adequate definition of Faith, that Faith is the extension of know- 
ledge.** If a child is taken for the first time on the Piccadilly 
‘Tube Railway from Knightsbridge to Hyde Park Corner, the 
conception which it has of that portion of the line is knowledge. 
But if it is told that that kind of thing goes on to Russell Square, 
the child’s conception of the railway from Hyde Park Corner to 
Russell Square is Faith; but it is a reasonable faith because it 
has a starting-point in knowledge. It is clear that all our Lord’s 
teaching was based on this principle. Everywhere He first con- 
ducted His hearers along a sufficient tract of knowledge. When 
He said ‘A sower went forth to sow his seed,’ He was setting 
before them the familiar and the obvious. When He added 
‘The seed is the word of God,’ He told them that the processes 
with which they were familiar pursued their course beyond the 
area of human visibility. Just as a man standing on the deck 
of an Atlantic liner sees the ocean apparently terminated on all 
sides by the horizon, but knows that the waters do not end at 
that point but go rolling on to far-distant shores, so our Lord 
points us to one after another of the forces with which we are 
familiar and tells us that these extend their operations to shores 
beyond our view. Our-acceptance of that teaching is an act of 
faith in Him; but it begins with what we know. 

This starting-point of knowledge may be greater or less in 
extent and the perception of it may be more or less clear, so that 
Faith admits of degrees, not of quantity,’* but of quality, its 
quality being determined by the amount and kind of knowledge 


12 E.g. in such books as Newman’s Grammar of Assent, Bergson’s Creative 


Evolution, etc. 
13 Cf. Hebrews xi. 1. * St. Luke xvii. 5, 6. 
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from which it starts. In the consummation of all things it will 
be entirely absorbed into knowledge, and knowledge itself is to 
be resolved into intuition.*® 

On the other hand, through the absence of any adequate basis 
of knowledge, Faith can be debased into superstition. This fact 
supplies us with our definition of the latter : Superstition is Faith 
which has-no sufficient starting-point in knowledge. The point, 
then, which divides Faith from superstition is not a fixed point ; 
there is here a sliding scale and the discrimination is relative to 
. persons and things and must be made with reference to circum- 
stances. There are few difficulties greater than that of deter- 
mining the point at which Faith sinks into superstition. There 
is no rule of thumb by which a fixed standard can be declared 
once and for all. The Faith of educated people will be of a 
different quality from that of the uneducated, and the amount of 
@ man’s spiritual experience, apart from his intellectual equip- 
ment, introduces new elements of uncertainty. In giving actual 
guidance and in making decisions there is almost need of indivi- 
dual consideration ; but as there emerges the work of ministering 
to groups of men, the needs of parishes and congregations and of 
the Church as a whole, it is evident that definitions and con- 
clusions must be generously drawn, on broad and liberal lines, 
unless the fellowship of the Church is to be reduced to that of an 
exceedingly narrow clique. Among the many disquisitions which 
have been produced in the search after some guiding principle 
for the solution of this problem, perhaps the clearest and most 
convincing is that laid down by Cardinal Newman. He is ex- 
plaining how the belief of Roman Catholics about the Blessed 
Virgin is coloured by their devotion to her. 


It is impossible [he says] in a doctrine like this to draw the line clearly 
between truth and error, right or wrong. This is ever the case in con- 
crete matiers which have life. Life in this world is motion, and involves 
a continual process of change. Living things grow into their perfection, 
into their decline, into their death. No rule of art will suffice to stop 
this natural law, whether in the material world or in the human mind. 
We can indeed encounter disorders, when they occur, by external anta- 
gonism and remedies; but we cannot eradicate the process itself out of 
which they arise. Life has the same right to decay as it has to wax strong. 

This is specially the case with great ideas, You may stifle them; or 
you may refuse them elbow-room ; or, again, you may torment them with 
your continual meddling; or you may let them have free course and range, 
and be content, instead of anticipating their excesses, to expose and restrain 
those excesses after they have occurred. But you have only this alternative. 
It seems better, wherever it is possible, to be first generous and then just; 
to grant full liberty of thought, and to call it to account when abused... . 
What has power to stir holy and refined souls is potent also with the multi- 
tude; and the religion of the multitude is ever vulgar and abnormal; it 








1 Cor. xiii. 9-13. 
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ever will be tinctured with fanaticism and superstition, while men are 
what they are. A people’s religion is ever a corrupt religion, in spite of 
the provisions of Holy Church. If she is to be Catholic, you must admit 
within her net fish of every kind, guests good and bad, vessels of gold, 
vessels of earth. You may beat religion out of men, if you will, and then 
their excesses will take a different direction ; but if you make use of religion 
to improve them, they will make use of religion to corrupt it. And then 
you will have effected that compromise of which our own countrymen report 
so unfavourably from abroad: a high grand faith and worship which 
compels their admiration, and puerile absurdities among the people which 
excite their contempt.** 


The principle elucidated here will gifobably commend itself 
to the judgment of all thoughtful men. But it is a curious fact 
that with an inexplicable inconsistency this principle has been 
accepted at all costs in some areas of religion, and no less decisively 
rejected in others, both by the Roman Church, which Cardinal 
Newman is here defending, and by the Church of England, which 
is the object of his attack. 

Undoubtedly the Church of Rome has acted on this principle 
as far as the symbolic and sacramental ordinances are concerned. 
Tt has allowed the utmost freedom to the fancies of the multitude, 
and has largely accepted their desires and suggestions in the 
outward machinery of religion and in many doctrinal tenets. The 
result is, as the Cardinal declares and as everyone knows, that 
‘puerile absurdities ’ have found a very large place in the Roman 
Catholic expression of popular religion. Faith has been sub- 
merged in superstition and the Church as a whole has acquiesced 
in forms of belief and worship which its instructed members 
deplore. On the other hand, the Roman Church has applied 
the most rigorous supervision, and indeed restriction, to the 
general use of the Scriptures and of the literature of religion. 
Its attitude is that these instruments, if freely circulated, are 
certain to be misunderstood, to lead to heresy and to foster division 
of thought and life. The Index librorum prohibitorum is the 
monument of the principle which is followed in this department 
of religion. It is certainly not the principle of letting great ideas 
‘have free course and range’ and of being ‘content, instead of 
anticipating their excesses, to expose and restrain those excesses 
after they have occurred.” The Roman Church has however 
achieved the purpose of its strict restraint of thought by main- 
taining a wonderful standard of unity and uniformity within its 
own borders, and it has paid the price which such a restriction 
involves by cutting itself off from the intellectual progress of the 
civilised world. 

The Church of England, on the contrary, has allowed free 

* course to the use of the Bible and of all other theological literature. 


16 Newman, Difficulties of Anglicans, vol. ii. p. 79. 
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Tt has been content to accept the consequences of such freedom 
as the price which has to be paid for the imperative gift of liberty. 
Amongst these consequences has been, not only our unhappy 
divisions, but also a superstition as gross and as puerile as any 
that has found a place in other religious bodies. The Bible 
became a fetish as soon as it was put unreservedly into the hands 
of the people. Hooker says that already, in his own day, 


besides it they thought no other writings in the world should be studied ; 
insomuch as, one of their great prophets exhorting them to cast away all 
respects unto human woe so far to his motion they condescended, that 
as many as had any books save the Holy Bible in their custody, they 
brought them and set them publicly on fire. When they and their Bibles 
were alone together, what strange fantastical opinion soever entered into 
their heads their use was to think the Spirit taught it them. Their 
phrensies concerning our Saviour’s incarnation, the state of souls departed, 
and suchlike are things needless to be rehearsed. . . . The differences 
among them grew by this means in a manner infinite, so that scarcely was 
there found any one of them the forge of whose brain was not possessed 
with some special mystery.” 


This superstition took possession of the whole body of English 
Christianity and has held its ground and wrought its consequences 
down to our own time. It is only as it were yesterday that the 
verbal inspiration of the Authorised Version was held in England 
as a primary tenet of religion by the great majority of those who 
called themselves Christians. A typical instance of the belief of 
the masses is furnished by the case of a poor woman who was 
dying in peace because she had never uttered the unpardonable 
word. With great difficulty it was ascertained that this word of 
taboo and perdition was the harmless word ‘ peradventure.’ She 
had read in the Bible, and laid deeply to heart, ‘ If I say, Peradven- 
ture the darkness shall cover me,’*® but she had never said it 
and her conscience was at rest. We can imagine the contempt, 
as Newman says, with which such an ignorant and superstitious 
attitude would have been regarded if the fetish had been some 
other than the Bible; but being the Bible, it is met with a smile 
of indulgence as being the necessary and somewhat amusing 
outcome of an imperfect faith. Nor is it to be supposed that 
this superstition is to be found only among uneducated people. 
It pervaded the piety of the most instructed classes. The late 
Miss Catharine Marsh was the friend and correspondent of Arch- 
bishop Tait, Lord Cairns, Professor Jowett, Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Delane: she seems to have been in touch with most of the 
people of light and leading in the last generation. Yet she 
writes ‘ Please open your Bible at the Epistle to the Ephesians 
and mark the words have and has, they abound in the first and 


17 Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, Preface, ch. viii. § 7, 
1® Psalm cxxxix. 10 (Prayer-Pook version). 
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second chapters. They will be a blessing to you all your life, 
as they have been to me since I first marked them.’** Unfor- 
tunately King James’s translators did not pay very close attention . 
to the Greek aorist, and the consequence is that most of the words 
which brought so much blessing to the late Miss Marsh are not 
to be found in the Revised Version. 

It is true that this view of Scripture has in the last few years 
greatly passed away. But this change has not been brought 
about by the wise guidance and teaching of the Church impress- 
ing the true value and authority of the Scriptures. On the 
contrary, the rulers of the Church have been, and are, quite 
content to foster this superstition. They give every sanction and 
encouragement to the preaching of uninstructed evangelists who 
they know will teach the Bible from this point of view and who 
‘can say things that we could not possibly say ’—by which is 
meant, crude statements of Christian doctrine which more 
instructed teachers would weaken by the necessary qualifications 
and reserves. In other words, it is felt useful that the super- 
stitious should minister to the ignorant. In the face of this it 
is impossible to say that the use of Scripture as an idol and a 
talisman has been modified by the action of the Church; it has 
been overthrown, as far as it is overthrown, by a band of theo- 
logians who have availed themselves of the unrestricted liberty 
of thought and speech allowed by the Church of England to flood 
the country with the destructive criticism of German speculation, 
and who, with all the weight of their place and reputation, have 
impressed each successive hypothesis upon the nation as the 
highest achievement of scientific theology. They have certainly 
destroyed the superstition which prevailed, but, as is usual with 
iconoclasts, they have not been able to enunciate any truer con- 
ception. The result is a two-fold disaster ; for while comparatively 
few people now regard the Bible as an authoritative word from 
God, the masses still suppose that they would have to accept the 
former superstitious notion of it if they were to address themselves 
to the serious consideration of religion. 

But if the Church of England has allowed liberty to pass into 
licence in the use of these instruments, it has more than made 
up for it by the decisive warnings and restrictions with which it 
has hedged about the use of the symbolical ordinances. Here, 
at any rate, from the very first, the Reformed @hurch has hardly 


1” E. L. O’Rorke, The Life and Friendships of Catharine Marsh, p. 258. 
The great spiritual power exercised by Miss Marsh abundantly illustrates the 
fact which is here maintained, that “qualitative limitations of Faith do not 
hinder it from moving mountains. Both Jowett and Froude (pp. 201, 301) write 
to her full of admiration for her .work while confessing that ‘I should not 
express myself altogether as you do on religious subjects.’ So tender and 
large-minded is English Christianity to this species of defect in Faith. 
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been able to find words strong enough to express its reprobation 
of any practices which might savour of superstition, and has pulled 
up the tares with an unsparing energy which has not been too 
anxious about the preservation of the wheat. Any want of balance 
concerning ‘ Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping and Adoration as 
well of Images as of Reliques, and also invocation of Saints,’ is 
declared to be ‘a fond thing vainly invented, and grounded upon 
no warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of 
God.’ The sacraments are not ‘to be gazed upon, or to be 
carried about.’** The Faithful are warned that in special aspects 
of the Holy Communion there lurk the dangers of ‘ blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits’*’; and that as they kneel before 
the Altar they must take great care lest they slip into some form 
of ‘idolatry, to be abhorred of all faithful Christians.’** So it 
is that the Church of England treats the symbolical ordinances 
in precisely the same manner as the Church of Rome treats the 
Scriptures and the rest of the Christian literature. They are 
nervously withdrawn from the free usage of the people and some 
of them are ‘ put upon the Index.’ This attitude has been main- 
tained down to the latest enactments of our own day. The Upper 
House of Convocation, in giving some sanction recently for the 
Reservation of the Sacrament for the sick, has been careful to 
add that it must be reserved in such a place and manner that it 
“may not be used for any other purpose whatever.’ 

Thus by the Church of Rome and by the Church of England 
the great principle of liberty safeguarded by guidance is partially 
held and partially rejected. Undoubtedly this curious incon- 
sistency is determined by the dominant aims and fears by which 
these denominations are possessed. But behind both the aims 
and the fears are the men who foster and give expression to them, 
and it is not difficult to discern why and how the Church of 
England has pursued the methods which have been the measure 
of its success and failure, and have impressed upon it the dis- 
tinctive character which it holds in Christendom. 

The ecclesiastics and laymen who guided the Church of 
England through the Reformation were all emphatically men of 
letters. They were not so much scholastic as scholarly. Most 
of them had distinguished university careers, and all of them, 
whether members of a university or not, had the academic cast 
of mind; Henry’ the Eighth and Edward the Sixth, Elizabeth 
and Cecil, had it as much as Cranmer and Parker and Ridley 
and Latimer. They decided what the attitude of the Church 
should be, and they decided it to suit themselves. Some con- 
sideration was felt for the less thoughtful classes, but in those 
* Article xxxi. 


2° Article xxii. 31 Article xxv. 
23 Final rubric of the Communion Service. 
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days the upper classes were all driven to Church, in any event, 
by the power of convention, and the others had to do as they were 
told. In these circumstances the Church was adjusted to express 
itself according to the tastes of the men who manipulated it and 
in methods congenial to the academic mind. It was organised 
on lines fundamentally and almost exclusively intellectual, and 
tlie Church became rather a concern of the educated governing 
group than a general national interest.** The rest of the nation 
was compelled to use it by extraneous influences, whether they 
cared for it or understood it or not. No one can seriously suppose 
that they did either. The Homilies and the exhortations in the 
Prayer Book, which were written to make the doctrine and the 
services intelligible, could never have had much meaning for the 
great mass of the people. Tennyson’s Northern Farmer describes 
with sufficient accuracy the attitude which the less thoughtful and 
less educated classes maintained towards the Church all through 
the days of convention and obedience : 


An’ I hallus coom’d to ’s choorch afoor moy Sally wur dead, 

An’ ’eard ’um a bummin’ awaay loike a buzzard-clock ower my edd, 
An’ I niver knaw’d whot a mean’d but I thowt a ’ad sammut to saay, 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to’a said an’ I coom’d awaay. 


But the time came quite recently and within our own memories 
when convention was broken down and liberty was won, and then 
it was seen clearly that the Church of England makes no appeal 
to the less bookish classes at the top and at the bottom of the 
English social order, for, the moment they were set free from 
external pressure, they both promptly left it. The only religious 
bodies into which these types flow freely are those two auto- 
cracies, the Roman Catholic Church and the Salvation Army. 
The methods of the Church of England convey no message to the 
masses. When a congregation is gathered out of them it is 
always a tour-de-force brought about by the efforts of some ex- 
ceptional personality, and it is significant that it is precisely where 
such efforts are most successful that the conventional limitations 
of the Church are most severely strained. That the doctrines of 
the Church should be primarily expressed in forms which are 
intellectually satisfying is of course essential to their truth, and 
it is the glory of the Church of England that her teaching has had 
its fountain-head in the great universities of the land. It is 
indeed a short-sighted view which fails to recognise the splendid 
success which it has achieved in ministering to the educated 


** Bunsen’s Hippolytos, vol. ii. p. 201. Bunsen saw clearly the restricted 
character which was thus impressed on the Church. But he thought that this 
was the work of a dominant clerical party. He did not realise that the laity 
had the preponderating influence in the Reformation and that the leading note 
was academical rather than ecclesiastical. 
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classes. There is nothing to compare with it in Christendom ; 
and in any schemes for extending the influence of the Church 
nothing could be more reprehensible than to jeopardise that which 
has been so nobly done. The bird in the hand is not to be 
neglected or frightened away while other birds are being pursued. 
It would be a terrible disaster if the Church were to lose the 
intellectual supremacy which has been gained and for which, as 
we have seen, so great a price has been paid. Nor is there any 
necessity for such a foolish overthrow. There is no question here 
of a site which has been occupied by unsuitable buildings, and 
which must be cleared in order that another edifice may be 
erected on the old foundations. We have a site which has been 
insufficiently used. We need extensions for which there is plenty 
of room around the central building. The call to the Church of 
England, as Isaiah has expressed it, in a more primitive phase 
of this imagery, is ‘ Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them 
stretch forth the curtains of thine habitations. Spare not, 
lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes.’** The central 
edifice needs less reparation than many people suppose. It has 
always proved to be a sufficient depot for the initiation of life and 
movement. Both John Newman and John Wesley received their 
inspiration there. But neither of them was able to fulfil his 
work within its recognised borders, not because it does not con- 
tain within itself ample facilities and provision for all types of 
mentality and temperament, but because it was then, as it is 
largely to-day, tied and bound by academical fetters which have 
been imposed upon it from without. It was the rulers of the 
Church, who could not see beyond the horizon of their university, 
who drove those men out of the Church in which their work 
originated. 

Perhaps this is the chief danger threatening the Church in 
these days when the need of ‘ reconstruction’ is so much before 
men’s minds and when incoherent schemes charged with panic 
and impatience are being produced from every quarter. They are 
to a great extent destructive in character. It is pathetic to see 
what faith is reposed in the abolition of Bishops’ palaces and 
cathedral services, and the mutilation of the Divine Office. A 
drastic reconstruction of our present forms will certainly maim 
their usefulness to those classes of people for whom they were 
provided, and to whom they have so long and so successfully 
appealed ; but such a réchauffé cannot possibly make them more 
attractive to the masses who have always found them cold, un- 
interesting, or unintelligible. Those who have not been attracted 
to the original buildings are not likely to be drawn to the ruins, 
even though these are covered with an overgrowth of sentimen- 
%® Tsaiah liv. 2. 
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tality, shallow philosophy and amateurish self-consciousness. 
In the first records of history, in the teaching of our Lord 
Himself and by the experience of the present time, it has been 
conclusively shown that the greater part of mankind must receive 
their spiritual instruction by symbolical instruments and by 
pictorial teaching. They are entirely aloof from the intellectual 
expression of it. This is the fact which the rulers of the Church 
of England have to reckon with and which, through their inherited 
academical instincts, they are afraid to recognise. They are 
always trembling before those twin spectres, Magic and Super- 
stition. But after all, if we compare the worst that can happen, 
as it has actually occurred in practice, of giving free course to the 
sacramental and symbolical instruments and of pressing the un- 
restricted use of the Scriptures, what are the results which we 
roust be prepared to face? 

You have on the one hand, say, a Breton fisherman on a 
Sunday morning kneeling on the cobble-stones in front of an image 
of the Blessed Virgin which is supposed to wink every quarter of 
an hour; on the other hand, you have the British working man 
at the same hour in bed with a pipe and a mug of beer, reading 
a Sunday newspaper. Above these extremes there are, of course, 
many degrees of intelligence and devotion. But even in the 
extreme case, the Breton sailor must be said to have the advan- 
tage. He is, at any rate, turning himself to the unseen universe. 
The glass into which he is looking may be exce@dingly imperfect 
and the vision very dim, but it is millions of miles ahead of the 
gross materialism which binds and blinds his compeer in this 
country. 

_If they want to instruct and to win the masses our rulers 
must make up their minds to run the same risk with the symbolism 
of the Church as they have been content, very properly, to run 
with the Scriptures, and they must be prepared for analogous 
results. Otherwise, there is not the smallest chance of the Church 
delivering its message to the greatest number of our fellow- 
countrymen, for symbolism is the only language that the multitude 
understands. 

We might take a lesson from the Church in Wales, which 
has for many years provided bilingual ministrations for its people. 
There is no difficulty, though there is more work, in this larger 
effort. The different groups are sufficiently distinct to prevent 
any clashing of interests. But of course it means effort, organisa- 
tion, and breadth of mind. For want of all this the great majority 
of our rulers have never got nearer to the masses than is 
possible from the edge of a platform, and even then it is a picked 
and special company that they have had before them. Nor can 
we say that those exceptional men who by their special gifts and 
T2 
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opportunities have managed to cross that barrier are those whose 
counsels are most attended to. The most distinguished of them 
was described by a leading member of Convocation as an irrespon- 
sible undergraduate, a criticism which like some biographies 
revealed the author rather than the subject of it; he is shown, 
like the great majority of his kind, to-think habitually in terms 
of university life ; socraticis madet sermonibus ; he could not get 
beyond it. 

But now all this has been altered. What unintelligible minis- 
trations could not do has been brought about by the conditions 
of military service. The masses are once more brought, as they 
used to be, by compulsion into contact with the officers of the 
Church, and these latter are amazed, shocked and terrified at 
what they have discovered. In result we have frantic books such 
as The Church in the Furnace, As Tommy sees us, and even 
Tips for Padres ; we have inquiries by Bishops and reports from 
Chaplains, and committees of ladies and gentlemen, academical 
to their finger-tips, deducing, from these materials, and from their 
own inner consciousness, schemes for the reconstruction of the 
Church of England. But whence comes all this stir? The 
Church is not one whit more in the furnace than if ought to be 
all the time. It 'is always dealing, or supposed to be dealing, 
with sin and indifference and suffering and death. In most aities 
there are slums in comparison with which the trenches are havens 
of security and®repose; and the village life of England covers 
with a veil of serenity the storms which never cease to rage in 
human life. For, after all, whois Tommy? He is just the man 
to whom the Church has been sent to minister ever since our 
Lord’s Ascension into heaven. Tommy has always been seeing 
us even though we have not been seeing Tommy. 

It must be borne in mind that the experience of the Army 
Chaplains, however valuable, is obtained under exceptional con- 
ditions, for behind all their ministrations there work, however 
obscurely, the elements of compulsion and authority, the with- 
drawal of which when the War is over must profoundly modify 
the situation. Our reconstructors would be well advised to ask 
themselves : What circumstances have proved the greatest hin- 
drances to the work of those men who in normal times have 
managed to gather great populations of working-class people into 
the devotional system of the Church of England? It is necessary 
to distinguish begween the remedies suggested from the Front, 
which are likely to be highly speculative, and the facts which 
have been ascertained under special conditions which, like a 
microscope, have made them visible. It will have been a great 
contribution to the spiritual welfare of the country if the War 
should have opened the eyes of the Church to the real needs of 
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the men whom the Church was created to help. The only 
question is whether the Church, having been awakened to their 
needs, will allow itself to speak in their language. Judging by 
some of the productions which this awakening has already pro- 
duced, we do not shrink too much from a little vulgarity in the 
effort to be familiar and intelligible, and we need not be over- 
whelmingly nervous because the conceptions and practices of 
some of our fellow-Christians seem to be psychologically unsound, 
nor should we make haste to condemn the elementary stages of 
their faith as being tinctured with magic and superstition. Faith, 
we are all agreed, is the means by which the soul of man lays hold 
of the things of God. But though effectual and even mighty 
when possessed in the smallest quantity, it admits of many degrees 
of qualitative excellence. Perhaps it was just because Faith 
gives a chance to everybody that Christ made it, and not some 
more exclusively intellectual endowment, to be the dominant 
faculty by which men take the gifts of the Gospel into their 
hearts and lives, and the subjective test by which their citizenship 
in His kingdom is to be recognised by themselves and by others. 
Everyone may make a beginning with the lowest and darkest 
degree of Faith, but all other spiritual qualities belong to the 
favoured few. 


Justics is often but a form of pedantry, mercy mere easiness of temper, 
courage a mere firmness of physical constitution; but if these virtues are 
genuine they indicate not goodness merely, but goodness considerably 
developed. A man may be potentially just or merciful, yet from defect 
of training he may be actually neither. We want a test which will admit 
all who have it in them to be good whether their good qualities be trained 
or no. Such a test is found in faith, He who when goodness is impres- 
sively put before him exhibits an instinctive loyalty to it, starts forward 
to take its side, trusts himself to it, such a man has faith, and the 
root of the matter is in such a man. He may have habits of vice, 
but the loyal and faithful instinct in him will place him above many 
that practise virtue. He may be rude in thought and character, 
but he will unconsciously gravitate towards what is right. Other virtues 
can scarcely thrive without a fine natural organisation and a happy train- 
ing. But the most neglected and ungifted of men may make a beginning 
with faith. Other virtues want civilisation, a certain amount of know- 
ledge, a few books; but in half-brutal countenances faith will light up a 
glimmer of nobleness. The savage who can do little else can wonder and 
worship and enthusiastically obey. He who cannot know what is right 
can know that someone else knows, he who has no law may still have a 
master, he who is incapable of justice may be capable of fidelity, he who 
understands little may have his sins forgiven because he loves much.* 


FRANcis LEttH Boyp. 


26 Eece Homo, ch. vi. 
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BURKE ON BOLSHEVISM 


BuRKE in 1790 expressed his opinion on the state of France. His 
words, if (as in my version thereof) ‘Russia’ be substituted for 
‘France,’ and ‘ Russian’ for ‘ French,’ apply to the Russia of 
to-day, and supply his comment on Bolshevism. He said : 


That [Russia] had hitherto been our first object, in all considerations 
concerning the balance of power. The presence or absence of [Russia] 
totally varied every sort of speculation relative to that balance. 

That [Russia] is, at this time, in a political light, to be considered as 
expunged out of the system of Europe. Whether she could ever appear 
in it again, as a leading Power, was not easy to determine; but at present 
he considered [Russia] as not politically existing; and most assuredly it 
would take up much time to restore her to her former active existence— 
[Scythos] quoque in bellis floruisse audivimus might possibly be the language 
of the rising generation. He did not mean to deny that it was our duty 
to keep our eye on that nation, and to regulate our preparation by the 
symptoms of her recovery.’ 

Much work was done in [Russia]. The [Russians] had shown themselves 
the ablest architects of ruin that had hitherto existed in the world. In that 
very short space of time they had completely pulled down to the ground their 
monarchy, their church, their nobility, their law, their revenue, their army, 
their navy, their commerce, their arts, and their manufactures. They had 
done their business for us as rivals, in a way in which,twenty Ramillies or 
Blenheims could never have done it. Were we absolute conquerors, and 
[Russia] to lie prostrate at our feet, we should be ashamed to send a com- 
mission to settle their affairs, which could impose so hard a law upon the 
[Russians], and so destructive of all their consequence as a nation, as that 
they had imposed upon themselves.* 

It was said that as she had speedily fallen she might speedily rise again. 
He doubted this. That the fall from an height was with an accelerated 
velocity; but to lift a weight up to that height again was difficult, and 
opposed by the laws of physical and political gravitation. 

In a political view [Russia] was low indeed. She had lost everything, 
even to her name. 

Jacet ingens littore truncus, 
Avolsumgue humeris caput, et sine nomine corpus. 


He was astonished at it—he was alarmed at it—he trembled at the uncer- 


tainty of all human greatness.* 
In obtaining and securing their power, the [Bolshevists] proceed upon 


1 Burke’s Works, vol. v. p. 5. * Ibid. vol. v. pp. 6, 7. 
% Ibid. vol. v. p. 6. 
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principles the most opposite from those which appear to direct them in the 
use of it. An observation on this difference will let us into the true spirit 
of their conduct. Everything which-they have done, or continue to do 
in order to obtain and keep their power, is by the most common arts. They 
proceed exactly as their ancestors of ambition have done before them. 
Trace them through all their artifices, frauds, and violences, you can find 
nothing at all that is new. They follow precedents and examples with 
the punctilious exactness of a pleader. They never depart an iota from 
the authentic formulas of tyranny and usurpation. But in all the regula- 
tions relative to the public good, the spirit has been the very reverse of this. 
There they commit the whole to the mercy of untried speculations; they 
abandon the dearest interests of the public to those loose theories, to which 
none of them would choose to trust the slightest of his private concerns. 
They make this difference, because in their desire of obtaining and securing 
power they are thoroughly in earnest; there they travel in the beaten road. 
The public interests, because about them they have no real solicitude, they 
abandon wholly to chance; I say to chance, because their schemes ‘have 
nothing in experience to prove their tendency beneficial.‘ 


The thoughts of a teacher, who being dead yet speaketh, well 
repay consideration. They raise two questions: What was it 
which still gives to Burke the character of a true prophet and 
preacher? What are the lessons which his teaching may give to 
the Englishmen of 1918? 


A.—Burke as a Prophet. 


To his own age Burke was in the strictest and the truest sense 
a prophet. For the essence of prophecy lies not in the prediction 
of the distant future, but in insight and foresight applied to the 
age in which the prophet lives. A celebrated critic has testified 
in later years to Burke’s prescience : 


The Whig Opposition mistook the moral character of the Revolution, 
the Ministers mistook its force, and both parties from pique, pride, habit, 
and obstinacy, persisted in these mistakes long after they were disabused 
by experience. Mr. Burke alone avoided both these fatal mistakes. He 
saw both the malignity and the strength of the Revolution ; but where there 
was wisdom tu discover the truth, there was not power, and perhaps there 
was not political skill, to make that wisdom available for the salvation of 
Europe. 


Edmund Burke [writes Coleridge] possessed and had sedulously sharpened 
that eye which sees all things, actions, and events in relation to the laws 
that determine their existence and circumscribe their possibility. He 
referred habitually to principles. He was a scientific statesman, and there- 
fore a seer, for every principle contains in itself the germs of a prophecy ; 
and, as the prophetic power is the essential privilege of science, so the fulfil- 
ment of its oracles supplies the outward and (to men in general) the only 
test of its claim to that title. 


Wordsworth, again, who was first the opponent and later to a 
great extent the convert and disciple, but always the admirer of 


* Burke’s Works (ed. 1808), vol. v. pp. 299, 300. 
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Burke, never failed to express in the strongest terms his sense of 


Burke’s genius, of which he writes : 
The times were big 
With ominous change, which, night by night, provoked 
Keen struggles, and black clouds of passion raised ; 
But memorable moments intervened, 
When Wisdom, like the Goddess from Jove’s brain, 
Broke forth in armour of resplendent words.‘ 


Consider for a moment the perfectly true assertion that Burke 
referred ‘ habitually to principles,’ and ‘ was a scientific states- 
man, and therefore a seer.’ These words, if properly understood, 
contain the explanation at once of his statesmanship and of his 
prophetic power : but their sense may easily be misunderstood. 
He preached on all occasions (whether as a Whig he was attacking 
the King’s friends, or as a Conservative he was. denouncing the 
apology of the Whigs for Jacobinism) the doctrine that the only 
safe guide in public life was to be found in the study and the 
observance of sound principles. But then by ‘principles’ he did 
not mean anything abstract ; he meant nothing that in any way 
is like the axioms of mathematics; he did mean the principles of 
human nature, including in this wide term the habits, the senti- 
ments, the beliefs, and even the prejudices which actually guide 
human beings as they live and act at a given time and in a given 
country. And this knowledge of human nature is on Burke’s view 
to be gained either by profound study of history and reflection 
upon its lessons, or “(in the case of statesmen who have 
led the world) by knowledge of man and of human affairs. This 
constant reference to human nature and to experience has led 
Burke into conflict with many of the men who during his life- 
time exerted influence in Europe. This habit of constantly 
keeping in view human nature and actual facts made Burke, on 
the one hand, contemn the hand-to-mouth devices of so-called 
practical men, and distrust ordinary officials well acquainted with 
the forms and habits of governmental business but absolutely 
unacquainted with the general laws of human nature. It made 
him, on the other hand, rate very low philosophers or rhetoricians 
who treated phrases as equivalent to true principles, and who 
relied for guidance through national dangers on logical deductions 
from maxims which were at best but summaries of prevailing 
beliefs or delusions. Thus he derided the idea that you could 
reduce the Thirteen Colonies to obedience by reliance on the 
absolute sovereignty of Parliament, or that you could assail the 
established Constitution of England, or defend the fleeting and 
unstable Constitutions of France, on the ground of your firm 


5 See Statesmanship of Wordsworth, p. 69, and generally, pp. 59-70. 
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faith in the ‘sovereignty of the people,’ or in the ‘ innate rights 
of man.’® 

It is indeed Burke’s settled conviction that the principles of 
politics are to be found in the lessons of experience and the study of 
human nature which enabled him to deliver teaching so true that, 
though it referred primarily to events in France taking place 128 
years ago, it has a real application to the condition of Russia 
to-day. He states the miseries which may afflict any great nation 
when plunged into the perplexity of a sudden revolutionary move- 
ment, when excited by revolutionary passions and guided by 
nothing better than revolutionary dogmas. He explains, too, how 
in such a time of misery the worst class of demagogues may obtain 
power by pursuing the well-known precedents of despotism, and 
yet when they have become despots may have no real capacity 
for guiding the destinies of their country. 

A true prophet, such as Burke, has much more to do with 
preaching than with prediction. Yet many isolated predictions, 
which have been strikingly fulfilled, can easily be gathered from 
Burke’s writings. In 1791 he foretold that the revolutionary 
excesses would end in a military despotism of some ‘ popular 
General who understands the art of conciliating the soldiery and 
possesses the true spirit of command,’ and ‘shall draw the eyes 
of all men upon himself.” With more point may be cited the 
words with which he closes to a French correspondent the letter 
which grew into Reflections on the Revolution in France : 


I have told you candidly my sentiments. I think they are not likely 
to alter yours. I do not know that they ought. You are young; you 
cannot guide, but must follow the fortune of your country. But hereafter 
they may be of some use to you, in some future form which your common- 
wealth may take. In the present it can hardly remain; but before its final 
settlement it may be obliged to pass, as one of our poets says, ‘ through 
great varieties of untried being,’ and in all its transmigrations to be 
purified by fire and blood.’ . 


Every word of this prophecy has been fulfilled to the letter. To 
see that this is so a reader has nothing to do but to compare the 
wild hopes entertained by almost every lover of liberty throughout 
Europe, except indeed Burke, at the fall of the Bastille, with 


* Burke probably came in matters of statesmanship to look with suspicion on 
dogmatic generalisations which are defensible by far more of argument than the 
belief in the innate rights of man. Would he have regarded with much patience 
the ‘one very simple principle’ which, according to J. 8. Mill, is ‘éntitled to 
govern absolutely the dealings of society with the individual in the way of 
compulsion and control.’ which principle is ‘that the sole end for which mankind 
are warranted . . . in interfering with the liberty of action of any of their 
number, is self-protection’? See Mill, On Liberty, pp. 21, 22. Yet this 
principle was about the middle of the nineteenth century accepted by many of 
the best and wisest of Englishmen. 

* Burke’s Worke (ed. 1808), vol. v. p. 437. 
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the political changes in the Constitution of France and the com- 
paratively short time for which varying constitutions have lasted. 
In 1792 the Monarchy was followed by the First Republic; it 
lasted for not more than the eight years which contained the 
Reign of Terror and the incompetence, as well as cruelty, of the 
Directorial Government. The Republic gave place to the des- 
potism, the glory, and the wars of the Napoleonic Empire which, 
under its several forms, flourished for nigh fifteen years. The 
restored rule of so-called Constitutional Monarchy under the 
Bourbons followed upon the Empire, and terminated in the 
attempted reaction and real revolution which in 1830 established 
a true attempt to found a Constitutional Monarchy under the 
Orleanist dynasty. It too endured but eighteen years and made 
way in 1848 for the Second Republic, which with difficulty kept 
itself alive for not quite four years, and, amid the assent, if not the 
consent, of the French people was succeeded by the rule of 
Napoleon the Third who re-established Napoleonic despotism with- 
out renewing the Napoleonic Empire. Napoleonism lived out its 
eighteen years. It ended in the direst calamity to France, in the 
German triumph and in the loss of Alsace and Lorraine. The 
Republic has now lasted nigh upon fifty years. It is possible to 
hope that the political transformations of France may have come 
toanend. Some of them at any rate left the essentials of French 
government to a great extent unchanged. But even in this respect 
Burke’s prophecy is happily worded. It dwells upon the various 
forms which the Constitution of France was destined to assume. 
And this change of shape, sometimes connected with little altera- 
tion in the governmental system of the country, is the phenomenon 
which strikes any thoughtful person who casts a glance back over 
the political annals of the French people during the last 128 years. 

But Burke’s foresight is really shown at its best when we look 
at the masterly forecast which is displayed in every word he wrote 
or spoke with regard to the contest between England and America. 
He had acquired immense knowledge of the subject with which 
he dealt. He perceived the certainty that England could not in 
the long run profit from the attempt to wring from English 
colonists, divided from her by more than 3000 miles of sea, a 
tribute exacted by a Parliament which they could not either directly 
or indirectly control. He understood the feelings which would 
make all the Thirteen Colonies, in spite of differences of character 
by which they were divided, and also in spite of the existence of 
a large body of loyalists strongly opposed to separation from the 
mother-country, offer a resistance which Great Britain, at any rate 
as guided by George the Third, would be unable to overcome. 
He perceived too that Englishmen, if they would consent not to 
press claims which they were unable to enforce, were deriving, 
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and might continue to derive, material advantages from their 
colonial Empire. One thing he oddly enough did not see which 
was visible to one or two thinkers of genius far inferior to his own. 
He had not reached the conclusion, as had Price and Tucker, that 
the separation of the Thirteen Colonies would not gravely decrease 
the mercantile prosperity of Great Britain. His blindness to this 
fact lessened the general force of his argument against resistance 
to the demands of the Colonies. Yet on the whole no better 
specimen of statesmanlike foresight or prophecy can be found than 
Burke’s incessant advocacy of the maintenance of our connexion 
with the Thirteen Colonies by the policy of peace and good-will. 
The estimate of Burke as a prophet is lowered in the eyes of 
many students by the prevalence of an idea which, though it may 
contain an element of truth, comes very near to an historical 
delusion. It is often thought that Burke was panic-struck by the 
horrors of the French Revolution, and above all that he gravely 
overestimated the peril to England, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, from the infection of revolutionary ideas. The 
arguments in favour of this view lie ready to hand. Burke’s 
hatred to revolutionary doctrine, no less than to revolutionary 
injustice, assuredly amounted to passion, and passion disturbs 
calmness of judgment though it sometimes increases clearness of 
insight. Burke again overestimated the extent to which revolu- 
tionary beliefs prevailed in England. It is further argued, with 
force, that the history of England from 1790 to, say, 1830 gave 
proof that English patriotism was a far stronger feeling than the 
desire for even moderate reform, and that the existence of a large 
body of English revolutionists, prepared to welcome the assistance 
of France in oversetting the revered constitution of England, was 
a vain dream. All these considerations and others like them 
have, one must admit, some weight. The fact that Great Britain 
was undisturbed by any revolutionary outbreak of a serious kind 
for the forty years following upon 1790 is a fact of immense import- 
ance. Yet it were rash to assume that Burke’s dread of the. 
revolutionary disease—if the expression may be allowed—was a 
mere delusion.* The arguments in favour of Burke’s view, 
especially when combined together, cannot be overlooked. In 
the early years of the Revolution, 1789-1790, most Englishmen 
looked upon it with approval. Few historians now think much 
of the judgment of Fox, but Fox was the acknowledged leader of 
the Whigs, and he was rather the frantic eulogist than the apolo- 
gist of the revolutionary movement. The vast body of the Whigs - 


* It is a great mistake to mix up the inquiry whether there was, as Burke 
conceived, a pressing peril of revolutionary doctrines spreading to England, 
with the totally different question whether the French Revolution was, or was 
not, a blessing to the world. This is an almost unmeaning problem which hardly 
admits of a real solution. 
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went with him. It is easy for Burke to disparage the ability and 
the high reputation of Richard Price and of Joseph Priestley, but 
they were indisputably thinkers of considerable power and men 
of high character. They also were defenders of the Revolution. 
Then too, as one must remember, the fall of the Bastille aroused 
the keen sympathy of a man as pious as Cowper. The youth of 
England were kindled with enthusiasm for the worship of liberty, 
and for Frenchmen who were ready to sacrifice life and property 
if France could be free. It is absolutely idle to forget that to 
thousands of young men—among whom Coleridge and Words- 
worth were the most eminent— 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 


Nor let anyone fancy that the passionate adoration of freedom 
was not with ordinary Englishmen of a liberal turn of mind bound 
closely up with firm belief in the very dogmas which even the 
Radicals of to-day would sometimes find it hard to accept. Here 
again Burke’s own criticism, unfair though it be, of Price’s sermon 
is full of instruction. Price may or may not have been a man 
‘much connected with literary caballers, and intriguing philoso- 
phers,’ but he was a thinker of distinction, and he certainly held 
that no King could be a lawful ruler unless he owed his crown 
to the choice of his people, and Price, in theory at any rate, advo- 
cated in the extremest form the sovereignty of the people, and 
accepted with enthusiasm the belief in the rights of man. I do not 
for a moment deny that these revolutionary doctrines did, as put 
forward by their English advocates, contain vague and inaccurate 
expressions of some important truths. What one may assert with 
confidence is that they were accepted in England by the Whigs, 
and, to anticipate a somewhat later term, by the Liberals of 1790, 
in the sense in which they were put forward and proclaimed by the 
Revolutionists of Paris. In truth revolutionary dogmas were, as 
we now say, ‘in the air’; they received easy acceptance by some 
of the best, some of the wisest, and, what is more strange, by 
some of the nobles of England. Take again into account that 
England was a country where from the nature of things there 
lived many men who suffered from poverty and misery and the 
evils which afflict the poor. Add to these thoughts the admitted 
fact that at the end of the eighteenth century, and indeed till 
thirty years later, there existed throughout the United Kingdom 
no body of men resembling the organised police which, so to 
speak, pacifically now maintains order in all the cities of Great 
Britain. In face of a few rioters old and incompetent constables 
were in 1790 of hardly any use. The English Army was a small 
force and the Government, in face of anything like insurrection, 
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could ultimately rely for its suppression on nothing but the Army. 
Combine with this fact events which, though now absolutely for- 
gotten, were well remembered by Burke and his contemporaries. 
In 1780 the mob of London, led by a madman such as Lord George 
Gordon, took possession of the capital ; the rioters destroyed Roman 
Catholic chapels, they threw open the prisons, recruited by two 
thousand criminals they destroyed the King’s Bench prison and 
burned down Newgate; they all but forced their way into the 
House of Commons. Regiments of armed soldiers were after 
some delay brcught together. The riots, which had lasted for 
three or four days, were at length put down, and though the officers 
in command hesitated, from a mistaken view of the law, to act 
with vigour against the populace, order was at last, owing greatly 
to the energy of George the Third, restored and the criminals 
punished with severity. The demeanour of the rioters in London, 
and, what is equally noticeable, the action of peaceable citizens 
resembled the conduct of the revolutionists and of the citizens 
of Paris. Englishmen destroyed Newgate as ‘¥renchmen 
destroyed the Bastille. In England, as in France, respectable 
people seem to have lounged about the streets, and gazed some- 
what apathetically upon scenes of violence. Take Burke’s own 
estimate of the condition of England during the years which 
include the Lord George Gordon riots. In his Letter addressed 
to a Noble Lord, he uses these words : 


Let me tell my youthful censor, that the necessities of that time [1780- 
1782] required something very different from what others then suggested, 
or what his Grace now conceives. Let me inform him, that it was one of 
the most critical periods in our annals. 

Astronomers have supposed, that if a certain comet, whose path inter- 
sected the ecliptick, had met the earth in some (I forget what) sign, it ° 
would have whirled us along with it, in its eccentric course, into God knows 
what regions of heat and cold. Had the portentous comet of the rights of 
man (which ‘from its horrid hair shakes pestilence, and war,’ and ‘ with 
fear of change perplexes monarchs’), had that comet crossed upon us in 
that internal state of England, nothing human could have prevented our 
being irresistibly hurried, out of the highway of Heaven, into all the vices. 
crimes, horrors, and miseries of the French Revolution. . . . Wild and 
savage insurrection quitted the woods, and prowled about our streets in the 
name of reform. Such was the distemper of the public mind, that there 
was no madman, in his maddest ideas, and maddest projects, who might 
not count upon numbers to support his principles and execute his designs.” 


He must be a bold critic who at this day confidently asserts 
that Burke’s estimate of a most critical time was the result of 
mere panic. One circumstance, which Burke does not mention, 
adds weight to his words. On the 2nd of June 1780 the Lord George 
Gordon rioters had pressed into Old Palace Yard. The Duke of 


® Burke’s Worke, vol. viii. pp. 12, 13. 
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| Richmond on that very day amidst the general confusion 
attempted to explain the Reform Bill which he was introducing 





into the House of Lords. The next day he unfolded its nature. 
It was a Bill to establish annual Parliaments, manhood suffrage 
and electoral districts. If anyone object that Burke was at any 
i rate mistaken in believing that revolutionary ideas prevalent in 
i Paris and certainly acceptable to many Englishmen were 
likely to make way in England in 1790, such a line of argument 
not only overlooks the condition of the English world in Burke’s 
time, but also neglects the knowledge acquired during, say, the 
last sixty years, of the mode in which opinions, sound or unsound, 
are propagated in civilised European countries. It was at one 
time no doubt tacitly assumed that, at any rate in lands where 
freedom of discussion existed, men’s beliefs were on the whole 
governed by the force of argument. We now know that this 
doctrine is by no means absolutely true. Burke in fact, in this 
matter, as in some others, anticipated conclusions arrived at by 
later experience. We all now know that opinions may fairly be 
called infectious; they are propagated by the force of sympathy, 
of enthusiasm, or even in some cases, as every advertiser has 
learnt, of repetition. If in England the revolutionary creed did 
not at the beginning of the nineteenth century take hold of the 
popular imagination of Englishmen, this fact is due to the horror 
excited by the cruelties of the Reign of Terror, to the way in 
which France menaced the independence and aroused against her 
the patriotism of England, and, lastly, to the untold effect of 
Burke’s own teaching. It is his own success as a preacher which 
has in one sense diminished his apparent success as a predicter. 

























B.—The Lessons of Burke for Modern England. 






First, as to dealings with Russia.—The spirit of his teaching 
is not hard to seize. No distiple who has imbibed it can doubt 
that our interest, no less than our duty, bids us to take every step 
conducive to the defeat of Germany. We must avert by every 
effort in our power the danger of the Germans continuing to 
appropriate the resources of Russia. We must remember that 
in a war for freedom we are bound to do what we can to save the 
independence of the Russians. The follies, the weaknesses, or 
the wickedness of the Bolshevists should not excite anger, though 
they must remind us of the need for caution. We still owe much 
to the Russian people; they fought against the Germans in the 
earlier years of the War with bravery and with success; the ruin 
which has befallen them is due to the despotism and the corrup- 
tion of the Tsar’s Government. The Revolution in Russia has 
rendered futile the best-considered plans of England and her 
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Allies ; it has caused the death of thousands of French and English 
soldiers. But the failure of the Revolution might well have 
exposed us to complete ruin through the seeming alliance and 
the actual treachery of a Government supported by a reaction 
in favour of despotism. The mistakes of a prophet too may be 
as instructive as his successful predictions. Burke’s belief that 
in 1790 France was ‘to be considered as expunged out of the 
system of Europe,’ and could never rise again to be a Great 
Power, was a portentous blunder. But it is an error which may 
inspire hope for modern Russia. It is more than possible that 
she may regain much of her ancient authority; even now there 
are signs of her deep indignation at German treachery. It would 
be folly to build too much upon such hopes. In 1792 the French 
army and volunteers would have been defeated if the Prussians 
of that day had been commanded by Frederick the Great, or had 
advanced upon the half-trained soldiers of Dumouriez with the 
decision exhibited again and again by every German regiment in 
the present War. The arms, again, provided by modern science 
make it almost impossible for Russians who have sacrificed their 
artillery and their machine-guns, and who are in many cases 
unprovided with stores or food, to resist the regularly trained and 
well-supplied forces of Germany. Recollections, however, not 
only of 1792, but of the whole history of France, ought to recall 
the fact that national resurrections are not unknown to history, 
and that the armies of freedom may do much to inspire Russian 
patriotism with renewed life and force. Of the means by which 
something like a political miracle may be wrought our Govern- 
ment must, for Englishmen, be the only competent judge. As to 
what these means are a writer utterly unacquainted with Russia 
cannot form, and certainly does not mean to express, any opinion 
whatever. On this subject I may press upon my readers the 
language of Sir Paul Vinogradoff, and advise them to read with 
care the article from which his words are taken” : 


It is [he writes] only to a national authority that the Allies will be able 
to lend support on a large scale. They cannot be expected to repeat the 
experiment of providing a costly outfit for soldiers who sell their guns 
and throw away their rifles, or to finance a Government that repudiates 
national. obligations. On the other hand, it is hardly necessary to insist 
on the immense importance of assisting every real effort of the Russians 
to form a national Government and to defend themselves against the 
common enemy. It would be superfluous to dwell either on the plans of the 
Germans in regard to the coveted Russian hinterland, or on the necessity 
of resisting such enterprises in their beginnings, before the pétroleurs of 

‘Kultur have succeeded in setting the whole East on fire. 
If such considerations are at all correct, there is no time to be lost in 


% See his article in The New Europe of June 6, 1918, p. 176, on ‘The 
Manner of Intervention in Russia.’ 
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taking up positions for the counter-attack. The first requirement is to 
create a basis for operation by establishing points d’appwi for military 
stores and opening up lines of contact with the Russian people. 


Secondly, as to the condition of public opinion in England.— 
To students who read the works of Burke with care, if any such 
persons there be, a curious and anxious question inevitably sug- 
gests itself : Might not his advice to Englishmen, and especially 
to Englishmen staying at home, be best summed up in one 
warning : ‘ Beware of Bolshevism at home ’? 

No man possessed of a hundredth part of Burke’s sagacity 
could now feel any anxiety about the conduct of our sailors or 
soldiers or of their commanders. No Englishman out of Bedlam 
could commit the specific follies by which the Bolshevists and 
their dupes have brought Russia well-nigh to destruction. But 
sensible men have some ground to fear the state of mind prevalent 
among hosts of our politicians at home. Their feelings and 
opinions have a curious resemblance to the sort of semi-revolu- 
tionary liberalism denounced by Burke from 1789 till the day of 
his death. If Bolshevism be taken as a form of the revolutionary 
malady, many excellent Englishmen display symptoms of suffering 
from it. Men of a good sort who take part in politics seem to have 
forgotten that conduct in public life ought to be guided by the 
» common sense, the prudence, and the moderation which everyone 
recognises as desirable qualities in the management of one’s own 
private business. Many kindly and well-meaning persons seem 
also to hold that in matters which concern the nation the desir- 
ability of an end to be attained—e.g. the ensuring that every work- 
man, or for that matter workwoman, shall be provided with what 
is called a living wage—is a dispensation from considering the 
effectiveness or the wisdom of the means by which a political 
leader proposes to attain it. The same class of well-meaning 
Tories, Radicals, or Liberals—for such men are found in every 
party—constantly assume that a few phrases or catchwords, such 
for example as ‘ We are now all of us socialists,’ are sufficient to 
justify the boldest or the rashest experiments in the government 
of mankind. Now, as in Burke’s time, catching phrases abound. 
The Whigs of his day believed in the ‘ sovereignty of the people,’ 
in the ‘ rights of man,’ or in the dogma that no form of govern- 
ment was lawful that was not supported by the majority of a ~ 
given people. The phrases have changed, but they have been 
succeeded by expressions of neither more nor less meaning than 
those denounced by Burke. We now know that everything may 
be put right by upholding the ‘principle of nationality,’ which 
by the way means a very much less comprehensible idea than the 
independence of an existing State; by ‘the League of Nations’ 
or, what is the favourite term of the moment, by ‘ Federalism.’ 
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It is worth while to touch, though here I can only slightly 
touch, upon the use made of the notion of Federalism. 
For the adoption of Federalism is avowedly the specific by which 
men of eminence, and also of rhetoric, propose to solve some of 
the most difficult among political problems. A federal system, 
we are told, will put an end to the secular misunderstanding 
between Great Britain and Ireland. One may on the very thresh- 
old of the subject remark that to turn the United Kingdom into 
a federated body consisting presumably of England, Wales, Scot- 
land and Ireland must be a task of immense difficulty requiring 
for its performance an infinity of thought, of care, of prudence, 
and of skill. It cannot be treated as a matter with which an 
imaginative and bold minister, assisted by a competent drafts- 
man, can deal by a Bill struck off, say, in twenty-four hours, 
as a happy thought. The task is not rendered the easier by the 
historical fact that England has never at any period of her history 
shown the least leaning towards federal government ; that Wales, 
if its inhabitants like federation, has never made any trial of it; 
that Scotland has seemed since the end of the eighteenth century 
to be completely satisfied with, and to have made a very good 
thing out of the Act of Union, and even now has not many serious 
complaints, except that the word ‘ English’ is sometimes substi- 
tuted for ‘British.’ As to Ireland the case is very peculiar 
indeed. An Irish Convention has sat for months in order to find 
out what constitution for Ireland could command the general 
assent of the Irish people, including both Ulstermen and the in- 
habitants of the rest of Ireland, and the Convention broke up, as 
Mr. Fisher has explained, without discovering any constitution on 
which Irishmen could agree. The one thing which is certain is that 
Federalism is not, in the opinion of Irishmen, the panacea for the 
ills of Ireland.** But the earnest federalist does not stop at a 
few trifling difficulties. It may be a hard task to federalise the 
United Kingdom, but the task to modern thinkers of patriotism 
and presumed intelligence is made easy by the strange process of 
making it a part of the still larger scheme for federalising the 
British Empire. Though why Ireland should be content with 
federalism which Ireland does not desire, simply because Ireland 
is to be turned into a State or two States of the great British 
Empire, is an inquiry to which I at least am not bound to find 
and certainly cannot find an answer. The simple truth is that 
federalism, with its possible merits and its more possible defects, 
does not in the least touch the difficulties which for age after age 
have embittered the relation between Ireland and Great Britain. 
As far as an outsider can judge, the Irishmen who genuinely desire 

™ See ‘The Federal Panacea for Ireland,’ by Joseph R. Fisher, The 
Nineteenth Century and After, No. 497, July 1918. 
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Home Rule, who are not a very numerous body, wish for colonial 
independence, whilst the honest Sinn Feiners desire national 
independence or accept colonial independence as a step towards 
making Ireland an absolutely independent nation. And mean- 
while even the most ardent of English Radicals have persuaded 
themselves that Ireland does not desire, and are sure that England 
can never concede to Ireland, real national independence. 

But I cannot touch upon the perplexities involved in the belief 
in the magical working of federalism without going one step 
further. Every sensible Englishman knows that a closer union be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the five Dominions is desirable, 
and that, as we all of us desire, it is actually being day by day 
gradually and effectively produced. It is my personal conviction 
that for increasing the unity of feeling throughout the whole 
Empire there is no necessity whatever for forming a new and un- 
known Imperial Constitution represented at Westminster by a new 
Parliament and a new Ministry to manage the affairs of the whole 
Empire. This view may be mistaken. The one blunder which 
is at all likely to nullify the reasonable attempt to increase the 
unity of the Empire will be the endeavour to combine the federa- 
lisation of the Empire with the federalisation of the United 
Kingdom. This will give no satisfaction to Ireland, and it 
will force upon Great Britain a form of constitution utterly re- 
pugnant to Englishmen, and which has never been adopted and 
is not in reality desired by Scotsmen. However this may be, 
I have said enough for my purpose. The believers in federalism 
are following out an idea which, vague in itself, can hardly be 
realised without infinite labour and considerable risks. 

Let me for a moment revert to my main subject—the 
teaching of Burke. It is a pleasure to point out that by far the 
most eminent among his disciples or converts gained, because he 
followed Burke’s methods, something of Burke’s prophetic power. 
If Burke has used terms which anticipate the calamities of 
Russia, Wordsworth has used language which in like manner 
anticipates the tyranny and the crimes of Russia’s oppressors : 


It is... a frightful spectacle—to see the prime of a vast nation pro- 
pelled out of their territory with the rapid sweep of a horde of Tartars; 
moving from the impulse of like savage instincts; and furnished, at the 
same time, with those implements of physical destruction which have been 
produced by science and civilisation. Such are the motions of the 
[German] armies; unchecked by any thought which philosophy and the 
spirit of society, progressively humanising, have called forth—to deter- 
mine or regulate the application of the murderous and desolating apparatus 
with which by philosophy and science they have been provided. With a 
like perversion of things, and the same mischievous reconcilement of forces 





* See Dicey, Law of the Constitution (8th ed.), pp. 1xxx-xci. 
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in their nature adverse, these revolutionary impulses and these appetites 
of barbarous (nay, what is far worse, of barbarised) men are embodied in a 
new frame of polity, which possesses the consistency of an ancient Govern- 
ment, without its embarrassments and weaknesses. And at the head of all 
is the mind of one man who acts avowedly upon the principle that every- 
thing, which can be done safely by the supreme power of a State, may be 
done.** 


A. V. DIcey. 


13 See /'he Statesmanship of Wordsworth, p. 116. 
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THE CURE OF TUBERCULOUS CHILDREN 


Ir is for a national purpose that I pen this article; although I 
confess it gives me the keenest personal gratification to describe 
something of the work that has been done at the Cripples’ Hos- 
pital at Alton that bears my name. Tuberculosis which has been 
and still remains a curse to our country has, however, been so 
successfully treated during the ten years of the existence of the 
establishment at Alton that I know I am serving a national need 
and cause in stating briefly what has been done there already and, 
more particularly, what we hope to do in the future. 

Our aim is clear. The Hospital exists for the alleviation of 
the sufferings, and the correction of the deformities, of the 
crippled child. On the advice of the Honorary Medical Board, 
consisting of eighteen leading authorities, great men in their 
profession, attention is principally devoted to the care of cripples 
suffering from tuberculous disease of the bones and joints, because 
such patients are the most numerous, the most needy, and 
perhaps the most neglected class of crippled children in this 
country. At the same time other crippled children are eligible 
for admission, but the demands of the tuberculous are so insistent 
and urgent that only rarely is it possible to admit these. 

On admission, each patient is placed in a separate cubicle in 
one of the two Observation Wards, and there detained for a 
quarantine period of at least a fortnight. In this way the spread 
of infectious disease is largely prevented. During the quarantine 
period, notes are carefully taken, treatment planned, splints made, 
X-ray examination performed, the educational standard of the 
child ascertained, and the patient enabled to settle down quietly 
before being transferred to one of the General Wards. This 
system has very obvious advantages in a children’s hospital where 
patients are detained for protracted treatment. Meanwhile, the 
patient is gradually accustomed to the open-air life which he or 
she will have to face when in the General Wards. That ward 
is selected for each patient which will be most suitable for both 
medical and educational reasons. For convenience, patients are, 
as far as possible, classified, and in this way much unnecessary 
labour is spared. Anything approaching routine treatment is 
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avoided, and each patient’s case is carefully studied and its 
individual requirements met. 

Before dealing with the hospital as a working institution I 
feel that I must say something of its origins, as well as of an 
important development which the Trustees are now proposing to 
realise. It was on the 22nd of November in 1906, when I was 
Lord Mayor—just twelve days old, to speak by the book—that I 
happened to be the principal guest of the Worshipful Company of 
Fishmongers, and in reply to the toast of my health, I said that 
one of the chief reasons why I had wished to become Lord Mayor 
was that the position might enable me to do something to benefit 
permanently the little crippled children of London and the 
country ; and I asked for immediate subscriptions. I had already 
had some experience of working on behalf of crippled children ; 
but what I had in mind to do was something a great deal more 
ambitious and infinitely of more permanent effect than the distri- 
bution of hampers and other good things. What I aimed at was to 
establish something which could combat at its source that terrible 
national scourge, tuberculosis, and which, at once curative and 
educational, should provide Home, Hospital and School for the 
little crippled children. No institution of the sort was then in 
' existence in this country (now, thank God, there are many) ; but 
in France and Germany systematic and successful efforts had 
been made somewhat on these lines. 

The Deputy Lord Mayor of Manchester (Mr. J. H. Thewlis) 
afterwards said that he regarded it as a remarkable sign of progress 
that the Lord Mayor of London, on such an occasion as that, 
should have made the chief feature of his speech an appeal for 
crippled children. 

The idea caught on splendidly. I had the best of help from 
all and sundry, beginning with the gracious encouragement and 
substantial support of their Majesties King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra—backed by the Corporation of the City of London 
(never behindhand in well-doing) and by every one of the twenty- 
eight Metropolitan Mayors: eventually my fellow-citizens 
entrusted me with subscriptions to the tune of more than 
60,000/. to enable me to found a Hospital for tuberculous crippled 
children. That Hospital has now been in work for ten years. 
The first batch of little patients was received by my wife and 
myself at the railway station at Alton on the 7th of September 
1908, and carried to the Hospital some two miles distant in 
omnibuses, carriages, carts and other vehicles. There was no 
opening ceremony, there were no flags, or speeches. It was a 
touching and a memorable procession. 

From that start the work has gone forward with ever increasing 
growth, success and benefit. It is admitted by all who have 
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knowledge of the subject that the Alton Hospital has been the 
pioneer of a new departure in this country: and if it were 
necessary I could mention several hospitals which have been 
established in imitation on similar lines in many parts of England. 

I must remember those to whom the happy success is due. I 
had the good fortune at the time of the inception of the idea to 
discover our present medical superintendent, Mr. H. J. Gauvain, 
whose efforts, skill, devotion and enthusiasm on behalf of the 
little children at Alton and elsewhere have been absolutely beyond 
any words of praise that I am able to give. He deserves well 
not only of this Hospital but of his country. With him I went 
to investigate an institution at Berck-sur-Mer. I afterwards: 
despatched Mr. Gauvain to Germany to visit several establish- 
ments there. At the same time by one of those accidents of 
fortune which may truly be called providential I found the site 
and buildings which would be the instrument and occasion for 
our Hospital. There had been erected at Alton on seventy acres of 
sloping grassland, with a chalk subsoil, bungalows to serve 
as hospitals for soldiers wounded in the South African War. With 
the passing of time the need and usefulness of those buildings 
had ceased and they were resting empty and tending to decay. 
Here was the opportunity. By means of a short Act of Parlia- 
ment, passed through the good offices of the Government of the 
time, those buildings and the land on which they were erected 
were passed over to the Trustees, and we have since added to 
them various buildings essential to our work, such as an operating 
theatre with sterilising room and dispensary, X-ray and dark 
rooms, a plaster room—lI believe unique in this country—where 
nearly a thousand plasters are put up in the course of each year, 
central kitchens, a pasteurising chamber, together with recreation 
and other rooms for the nursing staff. All this development has been 
a labour of love and of years. The work has been so fortunate— 
so blessed—in its results that we have purchased and are pro- 
ceeding to develop a seaside branch of the hospital on a freehold 
estate of sixty acres of furzeland and foreshore at Sandy Point 
on Hayling Island, a spot which is, I believe, for our purposes, 
ideal. 

I must, however, not forget to acknowledge the assistance of 
the Medical Advisory Board, already referred to—gentlemen who 
were nominated at my request by the Presidents of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and to whose advice, sym- 
pathy, and care is owing to an inestimable degree the success of 
our efforts. Mr. John H. Morgan, C.M.G., has acted as chairman 
of this Board and has been in all good ways indefatigable. I must 
also not forget the wonderful devotion of our Matron, Miss 
Robertson, who has been with us from the very beginning, and 
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the nurses and other members of the staff, who not only work 
hard for the tuberculous children but do so with a cheeriness of 
spirit which makes a visit to any of the wards a perfect delight. 
I confess that it does me good to go to Alton, especially when 
worried, or perhaps angry with someone or about something which 
has gone all wrong. To see the patient little children suffering 
uncomplaining and cheerful—to find how easily one can make 
them laugh, and not with ‘ counterfeited glee ’—is most touching : 
any little joke is real fun, and a little piece of chocolate is like a 
legacy. 

It does the heart good. 

As to our methods, we believe in open-air treatment, we have 
faith in the effect of the sun, its cheerful warmth and powers 
of healing. One who visited Le Sage when he was over eighty 
years of age, tells us that the old man, ‘ Awaking every morning 
so soon as the sun appeared above the horizon, became animated, 
acquired feeling and force in proportion as the planet approached 
the meridian ; but as the sun began to decline, the sensibility of 
the old man, the light of his intellect, and the activity of his bodily 
organs, began to diminish in proportion ; and no sooner had the 
sun descended some degrees under the horizon than he sank into 
a lethargy from which it was difficulé to rouse him.’ It was 
something the same with Richard Burton. We, too, have learnt 
something of the solar powers. See the effect of the sun on the 
children at Alton, hear their merry tinkling tongues when they 
are put out in the sunshine, see their rapid improvement in health 
and spirits. The sun saves them, the sea at Sandy Point will 
help the sun—the Sand, the Sea, the Sun, three good medicinal 
things. It is surprising to notice the difference in the children 
when the weather is dull, and when the sun is shining. 

Since we have had lady teachers at Alton (we have now eight of 
these, who are certified under the Board of Education and have 
the right sort of tact) it is remarkable to notice the difference in 
the health of the children with this new interest to stimulate 
them ; they are all taught in some way or other, even those who 
are bedridden ; and where before we used to have listlessness and 
indifference, we now have joy, laughter and merriment, and 
impatience to resume the lessons. 

Indeed, I am confident that the wonderful success of Alton (we 
absolutely cure just under ninety-five per cent. of the cases, often 
seemingly hopeless, that are brought to us) is due to the fact that 
the medicine of happiness is largely used in our institution. We 
have been bold in our adventures and our courage has been justi- 
fied, for grave though tuberculous disease of the bones and joints 
undoubtedly is, few conditions of equal severity are so amenable 
to successful treatment. The tuberculous hunchback need no 
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longer exist, the horrors of hip-disease may be alleviated, and 
greatest of all, sepsis, that bane of joint-tuberculosis, is almost 
entirely preventible. Of all forms of tuberculous disease, surgical 
tuberculosis, the treatment of which has been so much neglected, 
affords the greatest promise of sure success if correctly treated. 

So far, very briefly, I have generally related the work that we 
have tried todo. The future must also be faced, and faced boldly. 
It is in that spirit and with a confidence justified by experience 
that the Trustees have taken the responsibility of purchasing the 
estate at Sandy Point. Such a development has been in the mind 
of Dr. Gauvain and the Trustees from the beginning of our work. 
As far back as 1912 our medical officer was asked to write a 
memorandum for, and to give evidence before, the Astor Depart- 
mental Committee on Tuberculosis. In that memorandum, for 
the first time, he advocated the establishment of two Institutions 
under the same management for the combined country and marine 
treatment of surgical tuberculosis. 

I will quote from the statement Dr. Gauvain then made : 

The best results would, in my opinion, be obtained by the establishmient 
of two Institutions, or one Institution with a branch Hospital, the one in 
the country, the other at the seaside, both Hospitals under the same manage- 
ment, so that a continuity of treatment could be assured. It should be 
possible to transfer patients from one Hospital to the other so that the 
benefits of change of air and scene could be obtained. A case which is at 
a standstill or going slightly backwards could then receive the added 
stimulus which would often lead to cure. 

The new branch wonderfully fulfils the requirements then 
laid down. We had already tested the value of Hayling Island 
for the purpose for which it is designed, as one August the boys 
at the college—with which our work is associated, but with which 
purposely I have not dealt in this article—spent a fortnight’s 
holiday camping above the beach under canvas. The results were 
remarkable! Without exception the boys benefited, and many 
tuberculous patients suffering from foul discharging wounds of 
many years’ standing had their wounds healed even during their 
short stay, under the combined influence of sea, sunlight and 
stimulating sea-breezes. 

These three essentials, sea, sunlight, and stimulating sea- 
breezes, combined with a sandy beach, are the three great curative 
properties to be used in a manner almost unprecedented. They 
will, we are convinced, be of primal value to many of our little 
patients. Some of the children, possibly, these conditions will 
not help ; and that is where experience will teach and prove. We 
are launching out into this new enterprise to learn for the benefit 
of science as well as to heal tuberculous cripples. There can, 
however, be no doubt in my mind that the Sandy Point branch 

of Alton Hospital is going to justify itself. 
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The value of a seaside or country convalescent home associated 
with a Hospital is so well recognised that it cannot be questioned. 
Practically, every general hospital of repute has its own convales- 
cent home or makes arrangements for selected patients to com- 
plete a cure at such an Institution. It is a matter for wonder, 
however, that no institution with which I am acquainted, devoted 
to the treatment of surgical tuberculosis, has ever established 
two hospitals for joint treatment of the condition. The importance 
of this being undertaken cannot be sufficiently emphasised. The 
value of change of air, climate and scene is so well recognised that 
it is a routine practice in the treatment of private patients of 
means, suffering from surgical tuberculosis, to make use of this 
first principle of treatment. Its value in hospital practice should 
be at least equally marked and important, an especially valuable 
factor being that efficient continuity of treatment could be 
enforced. Surgical tuberculosis is, in the majority of cases, a 
disease requiring very lengthy treatment, and the treatment given, 
of necessity, varies greatly in different stages of the disease. 
Varying climatic treatment, properly selected, to suit individual 
cases would be an inestimable boon. Dr. Gauvain, at my request, 
has suggested types of cases now at Alton, in which marine treat- 
ment would be of especial value. They are: 

1. Cases which are at a standstill or are retrogressing. They 
would receive that added stimulus which would often lead to or 
hasten cure. 

2. Chronic cases, especially in patients suffering from intract- 
able infected sinuses of long duration, would derive great benefit 
from balneotherapy and heliotherapy, which could be better 
given at Hayling than at Alton. 

3. Convalescent cases, which could be detained for longer 
periods at Hayling than at Alton, would undoubtedly greatly 
benefit ; there would be less danger of relapse and the cure would 
be consolidated. 

4. Patients pigmenting well and deriving special benefit from 
sun-treatment would be more expeditiously treated at Hayling. 

5. The cure of patients who pigment slowly but can tolerate 
sun-treatment would be hastened by the employment of intensive 
heliotherapy which would be obtainable better at Hayling than 
at Alton. 

6. Discharged patients might be re-admitted to Hayling for a 
period during the summer to reduce tendency to relapse, and to 
improve general condition, when such treatment appears desir- 
able. For this is an urgent need. 

Early and acute cases, and patients with complications calling 
for repeated surgical interference, would, he advises me, probably 
benefit more by treatment at Alton; but there would be more 
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room for such cases at Sandy Point, and the almost intolerable 
pressure on our beds for such cases would be relieved. 

A few words about Sandy Point. It is an estate of some 
sixty acres situated at the south-eastern extremity of Hayling 
Island, on the Emsworth Channel, where porpoises are often in 
sight. The soil is porous and sandy, and apparently dries rapidly 
after rain. It has a very extensive water-front, the beach being 
readily accessible, absolutely private, can never be overlooked, 
and would be to this extent invaluable for the practice of sun- 
treatment. The house now on the estate would be unsuitable 
for many patients, but would be admirably adapted for housing 
the staff. The extent of the estate would make it possible to 
accommodate many patients. It should be used largely during the 
summer months ; during the winter it would be less suitable and 
fewer patients would be sent there; possibly even those not dis- 
charged could return to Alton. As there is ample suitable land 
available we shall probably erect numerous huts for treatment 
during the summer months and a small treatment-block containing 
the necessary equipment. But details such as these must be 
thought out. The very character of the situation would be of 
advantage for treatment and discipline. 

The position of Hayling Island in relation to the Hospital at 
Alton is the most convenient possible. It is the nearest point 
to us on the sea-coast, being about thirty miles distant, and is 
at the end of the railway line that serves our Hospital, so that 
again it seems providential that there should be available for a 
necessary extension of our work a place so accessible and appro- 
priate. We shall proceed as cautiously as the seriousness of our 
venture justifies; but the Trustees have behind them the con- 
fidence that comes with the experience of successful years, and 
I am as sure as any man can be that our work will continue on a 
greatly increased scale, to the immeasurable advantage not only 
of tuberculous crippled children but of all in our country who 
suffer from the terrible scourge; and, I may add, to the benefit 
of medical science all the world over. 

It has its reward. I stand sometimes on the top of the hill 
at Alton, and look over the many buildings there—the wards, 
the kitchens, the chapel, the schoolrooms, the surgery, the 
X-ray rooms, and I wonder how it has all come about, and how 
a Hospital which was started only ten years ago has become so 
well known and so useful. 

Started by one who had no intimate knowledge, no experience 
for carrying on such a work and even was not quite aware of 
what he was doing, I feel that, although I am given the credit 
for what has developed, I cannot say that I realised what was 
coming, or that I did in any way plan in my own mind what has 
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become such a splendid success. It is true that I begged and 
obtained the money to start with, and I remember how I deter- 
mined to spend the money lavishly, if necessary, under the advice 
of the distinguished men who were so willingly helping me. I 
thought, if the money is all spent before success is achieved, 
the scheme will be a failure; but if anything like success 
is arrived at, it will not matter how much is spent or 
even if all the money goes, for then the scheme will be supported 
always. I determined, as the sailors say, to ‘stand by,’ to spend 
freely if necessary, but watchfully, and so the work has been 
blessed and all goes well. 

Sometimes the responsibility weighs, and the conditions are 
often pathetic. It is, for example, almost saddening sometimes 
when a little child of four or five years, who has spent perhaps 
a third of its short life at Alton, is going away practically cured ; 
the Nurse under whose charge the child has been is in tears and 
the baby is miserable, crying. Neither of them can bear the 
parting. Such incidents are of frequent occurrence and verily 
the children do cling round your heart. I remember, and in 
fact shall never forget, a little boy named Victor. He was four 
when I first saw him ; he was very ill, he had spent three of his 
four years of life in bed, partly at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
and later at Alton. He was very fond of bananas, and I always 
had one for him when I went down to see him. I loved him 
and he loved me. They told me that he was always excited, and 
his little face flushed when I went into the ward. He used to 
ask me to bring him a toy the next time I went, and I used to 
go again as soon as I could: sometimes he wanted a watch, or 
a soldier, or a horse; a cart, a ship, a gun. I always took him 
something as near as possible to his wish. On the last occasion 
when he made his request and I had answered ‘ Yes’ to it, he 
brought from under his bed-clothes a poor little daisy and gave 
it tome. I never saw him again, he died before my next visit— 
I shall never forget Victor. 

There are others such as he. It has been a great thing to 
help those heroes and those heroines, small as they are. 


W. P. TRELOAR. 
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PATRICK BRANWELL BRONTE? 
JuNE 24, 1817—SepremBer 28, 1848: 


A VINDICATION 


Nothing remains of him, but a memory of errors and sufferings. 
CuHarLoTTe Brontii, September 1848. 


THe centenary of the ill-fated and much-maligned Patrick 
Branwell Bronté is an opportune time to defend his name and 
character, and it is necessary that the dust should be swept from 
his gravestone, and that the whole truth about this unfortunate 
brother of the famous Bronté sisters should prevail. It is over a 
hundred years since he was born in the humble parsonage at 
Thornton in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and nearly seventy 
since he died at Haworth Vicarage, a few miles from his 
birthplace.. When Matthew Arnold visited Haworth in April 
1855, a few days after the burial of Charlotte Bronté, he stood 
by the grave inside the church, where she, her mother, three 
sisters, and the only brother were buried. Then walking out into 
the adjoining graveyard he wrote his poem Haworth Church- 
yard, in which, after paying his homage to the genius of 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté, he says of Branwell : 


Of one, too, I have heard, 
35 A brother—sleeps he here? 
Of all that gifted race 
Not the least gifted; young, 
Unhappy, eloquent—the child 
Of many hopes, of many tears. 
O boy, if here thou sleep’st, sleep well ! 
On thee too did the Muse 
Bright in thy cradle smile ; 
But some dark shadow came 
(I know not what) and interposed. 


1 In the Fortnightly Review for July there was an article on Patrick 
Branwell Bronté by Sir James Crichton-Browne, in which he states that the 
centenary of Patrick Branwell Bronté ‘passed unnoticed, and it is fortunate 
that it did so, for had it been recalled we should have had vials of reprobation 
poured out on his memory.’ The following vindication was, however, written 
for the Patrick Branwell Bronté centenary, but the publication has been 
delayed owing to urgent subjects connected with the War, and instead of 
appearing in the summer of 1917 it is published in the month of the Emily 
Bronté centenary. This is not inappropriate, seeing that it was Emily who 
never forsook her brother. 
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This was the first published reference to Branwell Bronté, and 
had it not been for the letters written by Charlotte, and after- 
wards published by Mrs. Gaskell-and others, nothing more severe 
than Matthew Arnold’s tender epitaph need ever have been 
written. Unfortunately the last few years of Branwell Bronté’s 
life have been allowed to overshadow all the rest, but those who 
knew him best at that time had always something good to say of 
him, and it is fortunate that several of his poems, written in 
those dark days, have been preserved, as they testify to the fact 
that he was not the depraved creature he has been represented. 

Mr. Francis Grundy, who was the Assistant Civil Engineer 
on the new railway line passing through Luddendenfoot, where 
Branwell was a clerk in 1841, says, referring to his friend Bronté 
in his Pictures of the Past published in 1879, ‘He was no domestic 
demon . . . he was just a man moving in a mist, who lost his 
way . . . He was a dear old friend, who from the rich storehouse 
of his knowledge taught me much.’ Others who met him in those 
days have left on record kind recollections of the brilliant, witty, 
sociable but misguided son of the Vicar of Haworth. 

Another friend, Mr. Francis Leyland, in his Bronté Family 
published more than thirty years ago, has also given ample testi- 
mony to the better side of the character of the unfortunate youth, 
an intimate friend of his brother, Mr. J. B. Leyland, a noted 
sculptor, whose colossal group of African Bloodhounds and other 
remarkable models may be seen in the Salford Museum. In 
addition to these there is Mr. William Dearden, a local poet of 
Halifax, Mr. George Searle Phillips, who wrote under the nom 
de guerre of January Searle, Mr. Edward Sloane and others, all 
of whom have not hesitated to state that Branwell Bronté was 
more sinned against than sinning. Had he been the depraved 
wretch we have been led to believe, he would not have attracted 
to himself such educated friends as those he associated with in 
Bradford when he had a studio in Fountain Street. These friends 
included the literati of the town, who were glad to have known 
him. 

Far too much has been written about Branwell Bronté’s 
unfortunate infatuation for the wife of his employer, when he was 
tutor to the only son of the Rev. Edmund Robinson of Thorpe 
Green, Little Ouseburn, Yorkshire, the sad consequences of which 
undoubtedly produced insanity at times, and ultimately ended in 
his death three years after his dismissal; but it seems to have 
been forgotten that Branwell was tutor at Thorpe Green for 
two and a half years before he was sent away, and to quote a letter 
written during that time by Charlotte ‘He was wondrously 
valued.’ Charlotte Bronté never succeeded in keeping a situation 
for nearly so long a period. It is also necessary to remember that 
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Branwell was doing well at Mr. Robinson’s for eighteen months 
after Charlotte left Brussels at the end of 1848, and therefore 
he could not possibly have been held responsible in any way for 
her abrupt return to England, although Mrs. Gaskell gives ‘ intel- 
ligence from home, calculated to distress Charlotte exceedingly, 
with fears respecting Branwell’ as the real cause for her return. 
Had Mrs. Gaskell studied the dates of Charlotte’s letters she 
would have been convinced that Branwell’s conduct could not 
have been the raison d’étre of all the sorrow that Charlotte went 
through before she left the Rue d’Isabelle in Brussels, and now 
that the famous letters from Charlotte Bronté to M. Heger 
are published the truth is known, and Branwell is cleared of that 
accusation. 

Sir Wemyss Reid, in a letter dated November 1877, said of 
Charlotte ‘Her brother’s fall produced not pity, but loathing and 
contempt in her heart; it was not that which drove her to find 
relief in song first and afterwards in fiction.’ Sir Wemyss Reid 
knew Charlotte Bronté’s most intimate friend Ellen Nussey well, 
and the old Vicar of Haworth, and also many friends of the 
Brontés, and he had the loan of all Charlotte’s letters to Ellen 
Nussey and was the first to attribute Charlotte’s return from 
Brussels to her passion for M. Heger. 

After his dismissal from Thorpe Green in July 1845 Branwell 
suffered from a form of monomania, which showed itself in posi- 
tive delusions or hallucinations at times. Such delusions have 
been proved not to be attributable to perversions of the reasoning 
process, but arise out of a perverted emotional state. Whilst 
Branwell Bronté was insane on one point, he was quite sane in 
other ways, and his case was certainly one for a specialist in 
mental diseases. The fact that he wrote some of his best poems 
during this period proves that his reasoning powers were sound, 
but that he was unbalanced when he gave way to his emotions 
concerning the lady who he believed was as much in love with 
him as he was with her. 

Charlotte tells us that they all, and especially Branwell, appro- 
priated Cowper’s poem The Castaway. A few days ago I had 
in my hands a pen-and-ink sketch of a bust of Branwell thrown 
down and the lady of his admiration holding forth her hands 
towards the prostrate figure. Underneath were these words in 
Branwell’s handwriting—‘ A cast, cast down, but not cast away.’ 
The date of the letter in which it was enclosed is September 10, 
1845, two months after Branwell’s dismissal from Thorpe Green. 

Although small and undersized like Charlotte, he was always 
spoken of as of gentlemanly appearance and manners; he had a 
large head and wore his hair brushed high to make him seem 
taller. Comparing his photograph with that of his mother, it was 
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evident he was more like her than any of her daughters. Char- 
lotte mentions the noble face and agutiegne of her dead brother in 
one of her letters. 

In the charming letter written by M. Heger to the Rev. 
Patrick Bronté on the 5th of November 1842—when Charlotte 
and Emily left Brussels on account of the death of their aunt, 
Miss Branwell, who had been as a mother to them for more than 
twenty years—he says ‘En jugeant un pére de famille par ses 
enfants on ne risque pas de se tromper ’ ; but M. Heger knew only 
the two clever daughters who afterwards immortalised the name 
of Bronté: had he known the only son, Branwell, in his latter 
days, he might have hesitated to gauge Mr. Bronté’s character. 

Hoping that change of scene would be helpful Mr. Bronté 
sent Branwell to Liverpool shortly after leaving Thorpe Green, 
in the care of the sexton, John Brown. Whilst there, thinking 
a short voyage would be beneficial they sailed to Penmaenmawr. 
After his return to Haworth Miss Robinson (Madame Duclaux) 
tells us ‘ Branwell came back better in body, but in no wise holier 
in mind—no thought of repentance. What money he had he 
spent in gin or opium, anything to deaden recollection.’ 

It is well that we have two poems written by Branwell whilst 
at Penmaenmawr. One is entitled Real Rest. The poem is 
in two stanzas of twenty-four lines each. It tells of a corpse 
floating on the water, which Branwell envies : 


‘ Ah, corpse! if thou couldst tell my aching mind 
What scenes of sorrow thou hast left behind, 
How sad the life which, breathing, thou hast led, 
How free from strife thy sojourn with the dead ; 
I would assume thy place—would long to be 
A world-wide wanderer o’er the waves with thee! 
I have a misery, where thou hast none; 
My hearts beats, bursting, while thine lies like stone ; 
My veins throb wild, whilst thine are dead and dry; 
And woes, not waters, dim my restless eye ; 
Thou longest not with one well loved to be, 
And absence does not break a chain with thee; 
No sudden agonies dart through thy breast; 
Thou hast what all men covet—-Real Rest.’ 


Charlotte uses an apparition of a floating corpse in her poem 
Gilbert, and at this sad time Anne writes : 


‘ Domestic peace! best joy of earth, 
When shall we all thy value learn? 
White angel, to our sorrowing hearth, 
Return—eh, graciously return!’ 


The poem on Penmaenmawr of eighty lines is one of no mean 
distinction. The closing lines are: 
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‘Let me, like it, arise o’er mortal care, 
All woes sustain, yet never know despair ; 
Unshrinking face the grief I now deplore, 

And stand, through storm and shine, like moveless 


Penmaenmawr.’ 


Moreover, the sexton returned full of hope, for, Branwell had 
behaved quite sanely whilst away and was anxious to ‘be better 
and do better,’ to quote Emily; but Charlotte writes to Ellen 
Nussey ‘I wish I could say to you one word in his favour, but I 
cannot.’ 

When I resided in Haworth, now more than thirty years ago, 
there were many then living who remembered the unfortunate 
youth, sometimes spoken of as ‘ the Vicar’s Patrick’ though the 
family always gave him the name of Branwell. Asking the 
village carpenter—who boasted he had made all the coffins for 
the Brontés except that of Anne, the youngest daughter, buried 
at Scarborough, and who possessed a History of England annotated 
by Branwell—what he thought of him, he replied in broad York- 
shire ‘ Best in the lot in my opinion, not so shy and distant as 
his sisters, and cleverer by half; always ready to crack a joke, 
or tell a good story, and if he could do anybody a good turn he 
would. He could write with both hands at the same time and 
be telling a tale as well. He was a good musician and played 
the organ for us sometimes : as a reader nobody could beat him. 
We all enjoyed hearing young Bronté read the newspaper.’ iat 

‘But what about his drinking? ’ I queried. 

‘Ah well, he did drink at times, but it was opium, and that 
parson’s wife at Thorpe Green did for him.’ 

The mystery about the secret writings of the sisters led to 
many. strange stories being circulated, but everybody knew the 
worst as well as the best about Branwell. Asking one of the old 
servants another time what she thought of Branwell, she replied : 

‘ Well, he was a fine lad. When he was young he could ride a 
horse across the moors like lightning. He was a good wrestler, 
and joined the village ring of boxers as a youth. He was a rare 
one for telling good tales, and his genial ways led him to mix with 
the village labourers who could take their glass and not be much 
the worse ; but Branwell was like his sisters, very highly strung 
and all nerves: a little upset him, and his father, who enjoyed 
his whisky at times, should have made a friend of his only son, 
and kept him away from the village inn, though it was almost 
the only place in the district where he could meet with any sort 
of society.’ It is interesting to know that Branwell was for a 
time Secretary of the Temperance Association of Haworth, 
although so much has been written about his drunkenness. 

When Mr. Bronté got his first curate, the Rev. William 
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Weightman, M.A., he and Branwell became great friends and 
were mutually attracted to each other, but the curate died in 1842, 
after he had been at Haworth only two years, and Branwell never 
had another friend in the village who was his equal in education. 
And yet, if Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Mary Robinson, and Mr. Swin- 
burne are to be believed, Branwell Bronté was so debased as to 
be unfit to associate with ordinary respectable people. 

Mrs. Gaskell has written of him as a ‘ depraved drunkard ’ and 
as being largely responsible for all the misery that came to the 
inmates of the Haworth parsonage, even describing him as a 
would-be murderer. It is certain he never had any intention of 
doing any bodily harm, either to his: father or sisters. Mrs. 
Ratcliffe (Tabitha Brown) said to me ‘lf Branwell had ever 
thought of shooting his father (as Mrs. Gaskell suggested) he 
had every opportunity, as his own gun and his father’s loaded 
pistol were always at hand, but his temporary insanity never 
tended in that direction.’ 

Miss Robinson has written of ‘his vulgar weakness,’ his 
‘corrupt and loathsome sentimentality,’ and his ‘maudlin 
Micawber penitence,’ but it was left to Swinburne to utter the 
most damaging and undeserved insult about young Bronté when 
he wrote of him in the Atheneum as ‘ that lamentable and con- 
temptible caitiff,’ and in mentioning Emily Bronté’s love for the 
lower animals he says ‘ It was so vast as to include even her own 
miserable brother.’ : 

As none of these writers ever knew Branwell Bronté, it is 
surely safer to form an estimate of his character from those who 
did know him. Perhaps if Branwell had had a friend such as 
Swinburne had in Mr. Watts-Dunton, he might have been kept 
from the temptations that proved his ruin. If only Charlotte had 
kept the trouble about her unfortunate brother to herself, as 
Emily and Anne did, what a different opinion we should have 
formed of him! It is to be deplored that whenever a bad char- 
acter appears in a Bronté novel, or one of the characters is pre- 
sented in an unfavourable light, poor Branwell should be credited 
with being the original. 

Mrs. Gaskell says ‘I do not deny for myself the existence of 
coarseness here and there in her (Charlotte’s) works,’ and when 
trying to account for it says ‘Take this in connection with her 
poor brother’s sad life.’ Mrs. Gaskell evidently ignored Bran- 
well’s life up to the time.of his going to London in 1835, for up 
to then he had been the joy and pride of his home. 

Almost all writers on the Brontés credit Branwell with being 
the original of Arthur Huntingdon in Anne Bronté’s Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall, but.this is not at all correct and the Haworth 
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friends always repudiated the suggestion. If the characters in 
that novel are carefully studied, it will be seen that if Anne has 
_ used Branwell, it is as the original of Gilbert Markham, an ardent 

lover, whose absorbing passion for a married woman causes his 
brother, Fergus, to say of him ‘ A monomania, but don’t mention 
it, all right but that.’ 

Moreover, as one of the Haworth devotees of the gentle Anne 
Bronté said, ‘ It would not have been possible for the gentle, good 
little Anne to have painted her brother as Arthur Huntingdon.’ 
If there is an original of this profligate it is to be found in a 
Mr. C., mentioned more than once in Charlotte’s letters,-and of 
whom Mary Taylor said ‘ This is a hideous man.’ This hunt for 
Bronté originals has been detrimental to Branwell, for it has 
caused the supposed Branwell in the novels to be taken for the 
real Branwell. 

It is significant that the damaging letters concerning her 
brother were written by Charlotte during the periods when she 
and her sisters were secretly compiling their little book of poems, 
and later when writing their novels from August 1845 to the 
summer of 1847, when Jane Eyre was accepted. During this busy 
time, whilst the sisters were working in secret, Charlotte wrote to 
Ellen Nussey, under date November 4, 1845: ‘ Branwell still 
remains at home, and while he is here you shall not come.’ 
Judging from Charlotte’s correspondence she did not receive or 
pay any visits until the manuscript of the book of poems was 
in the hands of the publishers; then she gave herself one brief 
holiday with her friend, Ellen Nussey, in February 1846. It was 
a matter of life or death for Charlotte. She hated teaching, and 
all three sisters were unwilling to stay at home without earning 
money, knowing if their father died there would be little for 
them to live on, and as teaching had proved hard and uncongenial 
they determined, if possible, to support themselves by writing. 
Ellen Nussey was puzzled because Charlotte would not arrange 
to meet her, and she begged of her to pay her another visit, over 
and over again, but she repeatedly refused, writing in June 1846 
‘I hope one day to see Brookroyd again, though I think it will 
not be yet; these are not times of amusement.’ 

In September 1850 Charlotte wrote in her preface to Wuthering 
Heights : ‘The bringing out of our little book was hard work. 
Neither we nor our poems were at all wanted, but for this we 
had been prepared at the outset. . . Ill success failed to crush us 
. . - We each set to work on a prose tale.’ It is an old story 
now how Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey were accepted, but 
Charlotte’s Professor was rejected time after time. Finally ber 
Jane Eyre found a publisher in the summer of 1847, and was 
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issued before either of her sisters’ novels. It is significant that .- 
immediately Jane Eyre was finished Charlotte wrote to Ellen 
Nussey begging her to pay her a visit at Haworth. They had 
met only once in the two years, though they were but twenty 
miles apart. 

Branwell’s conduct had been given as the obstacle to inviting 
Ellen Nussey to Haworth, but when the invitation was given in 
the summer of 1847 Branwell was still at home, and Charlotte 
says ‘I have no apprehension of his being at all uncivil to you; 
on the contrary, he will be as smooth as oil.’ Again Charlotte 
urges her friend to come to Haworth before she goes to Brook- 
royd, and says ‘There must be no impediments now, I cannot 
do with them,’ which clearly shows that there had been difficulties 
in the way, but as Branwell was still at home he could not have 
been the impediment referred to. The fact that the sisters would 
neither receive nor pay visits during the writing of their books 
proves how determined they were during this strenuous time. 
They had pledged their word to one another not to divulge their 
secret. Anne, the gentle, pious sister, writes at this time ‘ We 
have done nothing to speak of.’ 

It was manifestly unfair that Branwell should have been made 
the scapegoat, for, as I shall prove, he also was busy writing 
poetry during 1845-47, and it was a pity not to have given him 
a chance to contribute some of his own poems to the little book 
compiled by the sisters in 1846, for they would not have been the 
least meritorious of the set. It is gratifying that Mr. A. C. 
Benson has remedied that by including eight of Branwell’s poems 
in his collection of Bronté Poems published in 1914, from two of 
which I have quoted. 

Having given Branwell’s bad behaviour as the reason for 
keeping quiet at Haworth for the two years, Charlotte had no 
more to say against him until after his death in September 1848, 
and. then she writes to Mr. Williams of Messrs. Smith and Elder, 
who never knew Branwell, saying ‘ We have buried our dead out 
of our sight. . . . Nothing remains of him but a memory of 
errors and sufferings.’ As Mrs. Oliphant says, if Charlotte had 
loved her brother she could never have written of him as she 
did; rather would she have dropped a veil over his misdoings, 
especially after his sad death. 

The old vicar and his eldest daughter were the ambitious 
members of the family, and Branwell’s downfall was to them a 
case for censure rather than pity, whilst Emily and Anne wrote 
of his ‘illness’ and ‘ much tribulation . . -hoping he would do 
better and be better.” Emily was the one that did not despair 
of him, sitting up late at night to let him in and see him safely 
to bed; her well-known ‘ Stanzas to ——’ has been mentioned 
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by all Bronté writers as referring to Branwell, but as it was 
published in 1846, and Branwell did not die until two years later, 
it cannot refer to him entirely, for the lines— 


Bless the friendly dust, I said, 
That hides thy unlamented head, 


and the concluding words— 


Then above his memory 

Let Pity’s heart as tender be; 

Say, ‘ Earth, lie lightly on that breast, 
And, kind Heaven, grant that spirit rest!’ 


could only refer to someone that had died previously to 1846. 
The spirit of the poem, however, is characteristic of Emily, who 
was ever compassionate : 

Do I despise the timid deer, 

Because his limbs are fleet with fear? 

Or, would I mock the wolf’s death-howl, 

Because his form is gaunt and foul? 

Or hear with joy the leveret’s cry, 

Because it cannot bravely die? 

No! 


Then follow the concluding lines quoted above. 

Now that it is known that Charlotte Bronté had to leave 
Brussels because of her infatuation for the husband of her 
employer, Madame Heger, just as Branwell was dismissed for his 
infatuation for the wife of his employer, though Charlotte Bronté 
was able to exercise more control and was also treated with more 
consideration, it is strange she should have had no sympathy with 
her brother, who in his younger days was her favourite correspon- 
dent. ‘I address my weekly letter to you because to you I find 
the most to say’ reads one of her letters to Branwell from Roe 
Head. 

It is stated on good authority that Charlotte did not speak to 
her brother for two years, during her strenuous writing period, 
1845-7, and on questioning some of her old Sunday School 
_ scholars they all, at different times, and quite independently of 

one another, described her as ‘ very sharp spoken,’ meaning strict 
and quick-tempered. Charlotte writes to her friends complaining 
that Branwell will not try to secure another situation after leaving 
Thorpe Green, and yet he wrote both to Mr. J. B. Leyland and 
to Mr. Grundy begging each of them to help him to find employ- 
ment, but it is evident that he was quite a wreck from prostration 
brought on by insomnia. 

Mrs. Gaskell has been severely blamed for publishing certain 
statéments about Mrs. Robinson and Branwell Bronté, which 
resulted in a public apology in The Times and the withdrawal of 
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the offending statements from the third edition of her Life of 
Charlotte Bronté ; but as the first edition is out of copyright and 
is now republished, it ought to be said in Mrs. Gaskell’s defence 
that she was quite misled by Charlotte’s letters, which now that 
they are published prove to be more libellous than Mrs. Gaskell’s 
statements, and they explain why Mrs. Gaskell threw the blame 
on Mrs. Robinson, who was seventeen years older than Branwell. 
I once discussed the affair with one of Mrs. Gaskell’s daughters, 
and she said her mother had investigated the case and was con- 
vinced that Mrs. Robinson could have saved Branwell’s reputa- 
tion if she had treated him differently. Whilst he was a youth, 
unaccustomed to the ways of polite society, she was quite a woman 
of the world. 

Branwell Bronté was weak and lacked self-control, but he 
was never the wicked and unprincipled person he has been 
described, for he has been accused of ‘ une fanfaronnade des vices 
qu’il n’avait pas.’ In judging his life and work, it is gratifying 
to find that during the last few years his poems, autograph letters, 
and manuscripts have been almost as eagerly sought after as his 
sisters’. If these had been quite worthless, even the name of 
Bronté would not have redeemed them. There is one little 
raanuscript volume of twenty-two pages, priced at 211., which 
contains Moore’s pathetic verse, slightly altered, in Branwell’s 
handwriting : 

’Twas ever thus, since childhood’s hour 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 


I never loved a tree or flower, 
But ’twas the first to fade away. 


Another small manuscript of nine tiny pages was listed at 121. 10s. 
This is his manuscript poem on Nelson, which traces the life of 
the hero of Trafalgar right through. It was written when Bran- 
well was only eighteen and concludes : . 


Now faint and fainter rolled the cannon’s sound 

On his dull ear—each object, wavering-round, 

Mocked his dim eye—nor face nor form seemed known, 
He only felt that his great work was done, 

That one brave heart was yearning at his side, 

So, murmuring ‘ Kiss me, Hardy,’ Nelson smiling died. 


This poem was submitted by Mr. Grundy to Leigh Hunt and 
Harriet Martineau, who spoke highly of it. 

Branwell was educated entirely by his father on much the 
same lines as his sisters, except that they had some variation by 
tuition from their aunt in domestic subjects, and they had the 
benefit of Miss Wooler’s school, and in the case of Charlotte and 
Emily the inestimable teaching by M. Heger in Brussels. 
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Although Branwell suffered by not having other teachers than his 
stern, strict, proud father, he was never the ignoramus that 
certain writers portrayed. 

Take his poem on ‘ The Afghan War,’ which consists of eight 
stanzas, the last two of which are appropriate to-day : 










‘England, rise! Thine ancient thunder 
Humbled mightier foes than these ; 
Broke a whole world’s bonds asunder, 
Gave thee empire o’er the seas; 

And while yet one rose may blossom, 
Emblem of thy former bloom, 
Let not age invade thy bosom— 
Brightest shine in darkest gloom. 












While one oak thy homes shall shadow, — 
Stand like it as thou hast stood ; 
While a Spring greets grove and meadow. 
Let not Winter freeze thy blood. 

Till this hour St. George’s standard 

Led the advancing march of time; 
England! keep it streaming vanward, 
Conqueror over age and clime!’ 











This poem was written in 1842 and published in the Leeds 
Intelligencer on the 7th of May, when Charlotte and Emily were 
away in Brussels. A sonnet written in the same year proves that 
Branwell has not deserved the cruel aspersions on his ability as 
a writer : 








On Peaceful Death and Painful Life 


‘Why dost thou sorrow for the happy dead ? 

For, if their life be lost, their toils are o’er, 

And woe and want can trouble them no more; 
Nor ever slept they in an earthly bed 

So sound as now they sleep, while dreamless laid 
In the dark chambers of the unknown shore, 
Where Night and Silence guard each sealéd door. 
So, turn from such as these thy drooping head, 
And mourn the Deap ALIve—whose spirit flies— 
Whose life departs, before his death has come; 
Who knows no Heaven beneath Life’s gloomy skies, 
Who sees no Hope to brighten up that gloom,— 
’Tis He who feels the worm that never dies, 

The real death and darkness of the tomb.’ 

















This despairing poem was written by Branwell just after he lost 
his situation as a railway clerk at Luddendenfoot, near Sowerby 
Bridge, a small, dreary village of which Mr. Francis Grundy 
wrote ‘Had a position been chosen for this strange creature, for 
the purpose of driving him several steps to the bad, this must 
have been it.’ As at Haworth, the only society seems to have 
been at the village inn, and the work of railway clerk proved the 
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worst possible kind of occupation for a highly strung man who was 
something of a painter, a musician, and a poet. Consequently his 
ledgers were covered with pencil drawings and verses scribbled 
at random. Why the Vicar of Haworth should have consented 
to his gifted son being a railway clerk is a mystery, though it is 
necessary to remember that Mr. Bronté paid for lessons in 
painting for Branwell and Charlotte, hoping that Branwell would 
become a student at the Royal Academy, and ultimately a great 
painter; but when Branwell went to London in 1835 he failed 
at the preliminary examination, and to quote his own words ‘ It 
was the failure of the Academy plan that ruined me,’ though after- 
wards he succeeded as tutor to the only son of the Vicar at Thorpe 
Green for two and a half years. Whilst there he had rooms in 
a farmhouse near by, and won the respect and confidence of the 
villagers. 

‘A man may be detestable, but if he is a poet, he is divine,’ 
says Anatole France. Branwell. was certainly a poet, and not 
altogether detestable, though one writer has gone so far as to 
describe him as ‘that pestilential thing,’ and Miss Robinson, 
who quotes Charlotte’s refusal to speak to her brother for two 
years, says ‘That man (Branwell) was dead to her.’ And yet 
in the year 1847 when Jane Eyre burst upon the literary world, 
and when, according to all published accounts, Branwell was 
said to be a moral wreck, he wrote several poems, one of which— 
entitled ‘The End of All ’—deserves to find a place near Emily’s 
‘The Philosopher,’ for similar feelings are expressed in these 
poems, and Branwell comes nearer to Emily in the true spirit of 
poetry than her two sisters. 

Comparing Branwell with Emily, Mr. A. C. Benson says in 
his introduction to the Bronté Poems recently published, ‘ Bran- 
well’s attitude to life, in spite of his lapses, was more like Emily’s 
outlook than that of either Charlotte or Anne. He had the same 
untamed, imprisoned sense that Emily had, the same passionate 
rebellion against the ‘‘ discipline of life.’’’ And of his poetry 
he says ‘ It is more akin to art than the deliberate and misapplied 
toil which characterises the weaker work of Charlotte and Anne.’ 
It is only necessary to compare Branwell’s poems with theirs to 
be convinced of this. Emily was the one sister that understood 
him, and the one who never lost patience with him. Mrs. Ratcliffe 
told me more than once, ‘ Emily died of a broken heart for love 
of her brother, Branwell.’ ° 

As with Emily, the subject of death was ever in his mind. 
‘Fhe End of All’ was the last poem but one which he wrote— 
shortly before his death. There are fourteen stanzas, three of 
which will suffice to show the trend of his last thoughts : 
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‘I could not bear the thoughts which rose 

Of what had been, and what must be, 

And still the dark night would disclose 

Its sorrow-pictured prophecy ; 

Still saw I—miserable me !— 

Long, long nights else, in lonely gloom, 

With time-bleached locks and trembling knee ~ 
Walk aidless, hopeless to my tomb. 


Still, still that tomb’s eternal shade 
Oppressed my heart with sickening fear, 
When I could see its shadow spread 

Over each dreary future year, 

Whose vale of tears woke such despair, 
That, with the sweat-drops on my brow, 

I wildly raised my hands in prayer 

That Death would come and take me now; 


Then stopped to hear an answer given— 
So much had madness warped my mind— 
When, sudden, through the midnight heaven, 
With long howl woke the Winter’s wind ; 
And roused in me, though undefined, 
A rushing thought of tumbling seas 
Whose wild waves wandered unconfined, 

‘ And, far-off, surging, whispered ‘‘ Peace.’’’ 


There is no doubt that ‘ madness had warped the mind’ of this 
unfortunate poet, who needed a strong and faithful friend to tide 
him over these storms. ‘Great wits are sure to madness near 
allied,’ says Dryden. Branwell Bronté’s sins were not unpardon- 
able, and at least he proved the sincerity of his sorrow, for it 
killed him. 

Mr. George Searle Phillips, who met Branwell in his latter 
days, when he was said to be a wreck of his former self, was 
amazed. He wrote in an appreciation of Branwell Bronté ‘I 
have rarely heard more eloquent and thoughtful discourses flashing 
so brightly with random jewels of wit, and made so sunny and 
musical with poetry from his lips during the evenings I passed 
with him at the Black Bull.’ Hartley Coleridge, whom Branwell 
met more than once when he was a tutor at Broughton-in-Furness, 
Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Harriet Martineau, James Martineau, 
and Macaulay, all spoke in praise of certain poems written by 
Branwell. 

De Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium Eater, which Branwell 
and his sisters had read, if answerable to a certain degree for the 
drug habit. In the early ’forties it was the fashion among literary 
people to take the drug; even Mrs. Gaskell confessed to taking 
it, when she questioned Charlotte about certain parts of Villette. 
De Quincey advocated opium as a cure for consumption, and 
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Branwell knew that dread disease was in the family. De Quincey 

also recommended it as a help to inspiration, and a panacea for 
all human woes; he could control his drug-taking, but unfortun- 
ately young Bronté could not, and when De Quincey wrote ‘I took 
opium and in an hour, O Heavens! what a revulsion! What a 
resurrection, from its lowest depths, of the inner spirit! What an 
apocalypse of the world within me! Here was a panacea for all 
human woes; here was the secret of happiness!’, he became 
partially responsible for weak men, like Branwell Bronté, 
succumbing to the habit. 

e long poem on Caroline, which refers to his eldest sister 
Maria, who died when she was twelve and he was eight, shows a 
tender, brotherly feeling. Indeed, there is no record of a word 
against any of his sisters, except when he complains of Charlotte 
‘who would not give him credit for trying to be good,’ when he 
visited one of her Sunday School scholars who was dying. Those 
who knew Branwell say he was very fond of his sisters, especially 
Emily. 

That his promising career was spoilt by the drug habit there 
is no doubt. He died at the age of thirty-one, on the 24th of 
September 1848. Mrs. Gaskell says he insisted on standing 
whilst he was dying, but that is not so. ‘He died in his bed, 
softly praying in his last moments,’ said one of the servants who 
was present, but in one of the final convulsions, just before the 
end, his body was raised, and his hands were held out imploringly, 
but he was quite unconscious. 

Although Branwell Bronté never attained fame as an author 
or artist, an oil painting of a group of his three sisters by him 
hangs in the National Portrait Gallery. I had the honour of 
discovering that this portrait was a genuine likeness of the 
three Bronté sisters by publishing in December 1913 a photo- 
graph taken direct from the painting. On seeing this on the 
prospectus of my book In the Footsteps of the Brontés, which 
was sent to Mrs. A. B. Nicholls (who was the cousin and second 
wife of Charlotte Bronté’s husband), she recognised it as a copy 
of the original oil painting which had been left to her by her 
husband, after being stowed away in his home at Banagher, 
Ireland, for nearly sixty years. Mrs. Nicholls did not know it 
was an actual likeness of the sisters painted by Branwell, and 
strange to say, Mr. A. B. Nicholls was also ignorant of the fact, 
for when a photograph of it was submitted to him by Mr. Clement 
Shorter thirty-one years ago he described it as not being genuine. 
He stated that the portrait of Charlotte was that of Miss Branwell, 
and described the one of Emily as unlike her, although the figure 
representing Anne he admitted had a slight resemblance to her. 
Mr. Clement Shorter, on the authority of Mr. Nicholls, 
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described this as # bogus portrait, in an early number of The 
Woman at. Home, but I was able to prove that it was genuine by 
comparing it with Mrs. Gaskell’s minute description published 
more than sixty years ago. Mr. George Searle Phillips also left 
an account of it in an article published in the Mirror in 1872, and 
he stated that it was then in the possession of Charlotte Bronté’s 
husband, which was quite correct. Moreover, those who knew 
the Brontés at Haworth were certain of the genuineness, and 
I interviewed the daughter of the photographer who took the 
photograph from the original before Mr. Nicholls removed it to 
Ireland in 1861. Branwell’s painting of his sisters does not hang in 
the National Portrait Gallery on account of its merit, but because it 
is an authentic portrait of the three famous sisters, and. contains 
the only genuine portrait of Emily, except one in a photograph 
taken from a carbon drawing by Branwell of the three sisters and 
the brother, the original of which has been lost for many years. 

It is to Branwell’s credit that his poems are superior to those 
by his father, who published several volumes of prose and verse 
at his own expense. The father never possessed the vision. 
Branwell had it, but his downfall intercepted it toa certain extent. 
With a hard, stern parent, who even took his meals alone, on 
account of indigestion, Mrs. Gaskell tells us, an aunt who spent 
most of her time in her bed-sitting room upstairs on account of 
the damp flagged floors, and sisters who found all the society 
they needed in one another, the only son and brother was de trop. 
Small wonder that he frequented the village inn, where at least 
he was welcomed by those who were far from being his equal 
in education and ability. Referring to these friends Branwell 
says ‘ My rude, rough acquaintances here ascribe my unhappiness 
solely to causes produced by my sometimes irregular life, because 
they have known no other pains than those resulting from excess 
or want of ready cash.’ And he writes ‘If a dozen glasses, or 
a bottle of wine, drives off their cares, such cures only make me 
outwardly passable in company, but never drive off mine.’ 

In the same letter to Mr. J. B. Leyland he writes ‘I know 
only that it is time for me to be something, when I am nothing, 
that my father cannot have long to live, and that when he dies. 
my evening, which is already twilight, will become night ; that I 
shall then have a constitution still so strong that it will keep 
me years in torture and despair, when I should every hour pray 
that I might die.” This was written in 1846, as well as the 
following, which surely excites pity for this lonely soul and proves 
that Branwell had sane, if despairing thoughts: ‘I shall never 
be able to realise the too sanguine hopes, of my friends, for at 
twenty-nine I am a thoroughly old man, mhentally and bodily— 
far more indeed than I am willing to express. God knows, I do 
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not scribble like a poetaster, when I quote Byron’s terribly 
truthful words— : 
‘No more—no more—oh! never more on me 
The freshness of the heart shall fall like dew, 
Which, out of all the lovely things we see, 
Extracts emotions beautiful and new.’ 

Branwell’s environment and the hard, stern system of edu- 
cation adopted by his father were harmful. Mrs. Gaskell tells 
us that Mr. Bronté chose Rousseau as his guide in educating his 
children. The Vicar of Haworth softened in his latter days, but 
-he was scarcely the man to tutor such a youth as Branwell. 
Proud of his clever children he was too strict, though he was 
probably neither better nor worse than many parents and teachers 
of a century ago. 

As far as can be traced, a poem of 124 lines entitled ‘ Percy 
Hall’ was the last which came from Branwell’s pen, and, as in 
Emily’s ‘ Last Lines,’ death is the subject. This poem refers 
to the death of his eldest sister Maria, whom Charlotte has immor- 
talised as ‘Helen Burns’ in Jane Eyre. His last lines portray 
this sister’s deathbed, and he gives her last message which is 
similar to Charlotte’s prose account in Jane Eyre : 

Come, grieve not—darling—o’er my early doom ; 
’Tis well that Death no drearier shape. assume 

Than this he comes in—well that widowed age 

Will not extend my friendless pilgrimage 

Through Life’s dim vale of tears—’tis well that Pain 
Wields not its lash nor binds its burning chain, 

But leaves my death-bed to a mild decline, 

Soothed and supported by a love like thine. 


There is nothing vulgar or obscene in any of Branwell’s 
poems; on the contrary, religious thought pervades them. He 
died at thirty-one, a wreck from opium-eating. What he might 
have become if he had never succumbed to this form of temptation 
is worth while considering ; he has left sufficient to show that he 
was far from being as bad as he has been represented. Writing 
a few days after his death Charlotte says ‘ When the struggle was 
over, and a marble calm began to succeed the last dread agony, I 
felt as I had never felt before, that there was peace and forgive- 
ness for him in Heaven. . . . Had his sins been scarlet in their 
dye, I believe now they are white as wool. He is at rest.’ 

Mr. John Drinkwater, in writing of Branwell Bronté, says : 

In Branwell was wrecked a quite notable poetic endowment, and neither 
truth nor morality is served by refusing to acknowledge the endowment 
because of the wreck . . . To relieve Branwell of the responsibility altogether 
by denying his gift, and so to make his tragedy common-place instead of 
realising its last bitterness, is to trifle with facts. 


ESTHER ALICE CHADWICK. 
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A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 


If there is anything certain in this world it is the fact that to-day a 
nation can only be victorious if it concentrates all its strength upon the 
peaceful rivalries of life, and with that object endeavours to present the - 
world with peace.—G. F. Nicoxat. 


In the Westminster Gazette for December 16 and 17, 1917, Mr. 
William Archer first called the attention of the English public 
to a book called The Biology of the War: Reflections of a German 
Naturalist, by Dr. G. F. Nicolai, professor of Physiology in the 
University of Berlin; and I believe extended reference has also 
been made to it in the American Press ; but it remains practically 
unknown in England. I further understand that the author was 
rewarded by his own Government with several months’ imprison- 
ment, and with confiscation of his whole income, as a consequence 
of his courageous belief that a few Germans might still be found 
who would not turn a deaf ear to the appeal of philosophic or 
scientific truth. 

On the 22nd of June 1918 the newspapers reported that four 
German aviators had landed in Denmark and the following 
message was printed from Copenhagen : 

The German airmen to-day have been examined by the Copenhagen 
police, and there is no doubt they have deserted from Germany. One of 
them—George Friedrich Nicolai—is a University professor, and author of 
the Psycologie des Kriegs [sic], a book which Georg Brandes characterised 
as a most important document from the German side as to the nature and 
justification of war. Nicolai is a specialist in diseases of the heart, and 
was consulted by the German Empress. 


It is significant that Professor Nicolai has not been interned in 
Denmark till the war is over, and that among his companions 
(who escaped from Neu Ruppin, in Prussia) were said to be ‘a 
young scientist named Adam,’ and a mechanic, who stated that 
the ill-treatment of the Professor was the reason for their desertion 
with him. Unfortunately, however, no assistance from more 
exalted quarters in his own country had been (or is now likely 
to be) forthcoming to the author of a book so contrary to the ideals 
of Germany’s present rulers. 

“Come what may,’ says the leader of this forlorn hope, ‘ this 
book had to be written.’ Professor Nicolai realised the probable 
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consequence of publishing such sentiments as that which is placed 
at the head of this article; and he paid the penalty even before 
his manuscript had been printed in Switzerland. I have seen 
the only copy of the original German which was in England this 
spring ; and it is to the pages of this volume that my quotations 
are referred ; for I offer no literal translations. I shall here con- 
fine myself to a faithful transmission of the author’s views on 
various important points which have only been selected to illus- 
trate my position that his chapters would form most valuable pro- 
paganda at the present moment. The student must for the 
present satisfy himself as to the author’s exact phraseology in 
the pages of the original. To the complete and authorised trans- 
lation which must surely be forthcoming later on it is my express 
wish that the attention of Englishmen should be directed. 

We have heard so much about the value of propaganda lately, 
and seen so much of what it can effect in actual military results, 
that I hope no more sneers will be levelled by our hot-héaded 
young journalists at Germans who try to persuade their own 
countrymen that there may be something in the cause for which 
England and our Allies are now fighting. What Dr. Nicolai’s 
social punishment—in loss of friendship, prestige, and position— 
must have been, it is impossible to gauge outside Germany. His 
material losses are known, at any rate; and when the final 
reckoning is made between the nations, due recognition will, I 
trust, be given to the facts that there was at least one German, 
besides the author of J’Accuse and Herr Fernau, who did not 
cringe to the Mammon of ambition and mendacity; and that 
whereas these gentlemen wrote outside Germany, Dr. Nicolai, 
like Liebknecht, both wrote and lectured inside, accepting the 
full risks, and suffering the punishment. The treatment ‘meted 
out to one who has so intrepidly defended all that we used to 
respect in his own country will eventually swell the heavy list of 
charges against those who dragged her down. It should also 
immediately disprove the somewhat shallow criticism that he and 
his predecessors are merely traitors who déserted their fatherland 
in her extremity. The true Germany they never deserted. The 
cause of Right and Justice they never betrayed. You might as 
well accuse Italy of ‘ betrayl’ because she left the Alliance that 
had so basely misused and falsified the terms of its existence 
Prince Lichnowsky and Dr. Mihlon were not ‘traitors.’ It is 
to their honour, as to Italy’s, that they are among the very few 
who protested against the powerful and poisonous camarilla which 
has infected the whole German State with its unnatural virus for 
the last thirty years. 

If the ‘terms of peace’ are ever to have any permanent result, 
and to produce that change of heart in Germany which can alone 
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guarantee the safety of the world in future, it is to such honest 
and courageous expressions of opinion as Dr. Nicolai’s book that 
the world will very largely owe our freedom from the Prussian 
peril. The author points out that ‘true patriotism can only exist 
where it is founded on a free decision of the will’ ; and he deliber- 
ately risked (and incurred) a punishment for publishing his own 
decision from which the Snowdens and Ramsay Macdonalds of 
other lands are unfortunately immune. To that risk (and that 
definite personal penalty) we should at least pay the homage due 
to sincerity and pluck, which have been exhibited without the 
least ulterior motive. Moreover, it is difficult enough to get the 
truth before the German population. Our Government’s pro- 
paganda-work still leaves so much to be desired that when a 
German actually tries to do it for them we should be the last to 
discourage so unexpected an assistance. There is no need to 
emphasise its value in other directions. Our home-made ‘ Paci- 
fists’ constantly argue that the rest of us are either narrow- 
minded owing to prejudice or ferocious owing to ignorance. Here 
is at any rate an author whose natural prejudices are all confes- 
sedly opposed to his conclusions, and whose arguments—whatever 
other criticism they may suggest—can certainly not be derided 
from their lack of knowledge. 

Dr. Nicolai won his reputation as a specialist on heart-disease. 
He has travelled widely, and by virtue of his philosophic, his- 
torical, scientific and literary knowledge he is a scholarly thinker 
with mental equipments of remarkably wide scope, a quality which 
is becoming more and more rare in these days of over-special- 
isation in research. He states at the beginning of his work that 
the first saggestion of it arose when that well-known proclamation 
of ninety-three ‘representatives of German science and art’ 
showed the world how completgly German war-fury had drowned 
all the voices of reason in themselves and of fairness to other 
people. A counter-proclamation which Dr. Nicolai tried to send 
out, calling on art and science to remain above the clash of arms 
and to uphold those higher ties of European civilisation, proved 
abortive, as scarcely any signatures were forthcoming. He 
announced, therefore, for the summer term of 1915 a course of 
lectures on war as a biological fattor in the development of 
humanity. But he was called up for service as a military surgeon 
and garrisoned at the fortress of Graudenz, a measure which was 
in all probability by no means accidental on the part of the 
German authorities; he therefore embodied the result of his 
studies on the subject in the present volume. Though his style 
is often involved and always characteristically German, his 
meaning is always clear. His quotations, well-nigh as numerous 
as Montaigne’s, are chosen with a masterly hand and considerably 
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lighten the somewhat heavy material with which he occasionally 
deals. But it would, in my opinion, be difficult to conceive of 
any English reader at the present time who would swallow his 
whole volume as it stands. There is too much technical science 
for one class of critics, and too much modern warfare for another. 
But I suggest that the British Government would do well to issue 
an abbreviated edition of so generous and (in his own phrase) so 
‘objective’ an appreciation both of English qualities of honesty 
and of the true meaning of our Crown and Empire. His refer- 
ence to our attitude towards the Belgian Question could scarcely 
be improved. I will quote it at once. 

Discussing the famous conversation between Goschen and 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Dr. Nicolai assumes that the German General 
Staff ‘ by virtue of its bellicose experiences’ was entitled to con- 
clude that 


the best opening for an attack on France was to march through Belgium, 
an assumption most probably based on the fact that France with a certain 
amount of confidence in international treaties had protected that part of 
her frontiers comparatively weakly. But the question of utility does not 
arise. After Germany by the neutrality treaty of 1839 had made herself a 
guarantor of the inviolability of Belgium, an insurmountable wall had 
thereby been built by herself upon the Belgian frontier. Germany had 
increased for herself the difficulties of a war as much as France, and hence- 
forth was obliged to fight under conditions which she had made more diffi- 
cult. But she refused to do that. She spurned the objective justice estab- 
lished by covenant and assumed as her point of view that at that moment 
so much was at stake for Germany that, unmindful of the law, she must 
only do what was most useful for herself. I am firmly convinced that the 
Great General Sta, as well as Bethmann-Hollweg who defended that pro- 
ceeding, were subjectively certain that in this special case they had been 
right in substituting utility for morality, and that the laws of equity per- 
mitted them so to act. But equity is so largely dependent upon circum- 
stance and chance, that, to say the least of it, Germans must not be sur- 
prised if they do not find sufficient sympathy on the part of others 
(individuals or nations) for their point of view. England, however, being 
a guarantor of Belgian inviolability, declared war, which according to the 
wording of the guarantee she signed was her clear duty. . . .? 


To Professor Nicolai’s appreciation of our ideals of fair fighting 
attention should also be at once directed. He is equally impartial 
in blaming the usual abuse directed against the ‘mercenary 
English soldier.’ His definition of the true spirit of Prussian 
Militarism has probably never been surpassed—in pungent 
accuracy—by any English critic; and in this volume it is only 
excelled by his brilliant characterisation of those German ideas 
which are the real origin of the War, or by his extremely destruc- 
tive criticism of the notorious ‘Professors’ Manifesto,’ which 
was fired at the belligerent nations in October 1914. 


* Page 348. 
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Dr. Nicolai particularly regrets the fact that among the ninety- 
three signatories there should have been fifteen naturalists who 
were among the most prominent in this branch of science in 
Germany. He severely condemns the form of categorical denial 
which occurs six times in the manifesto in regard to questions 
the answers to which must always depend on individual concep- 
tions of justice. He continues : ‘ Everybody is of course entitled 
to adduce his own particular moral reasons for his belief in things 
of the truth of which he is convinced; but he must not do so if 
he speaks as a ‘‘ representative of science ’’ ; for the chief criterion 
of science is undoubtedly to describe as true only those things of 
which one has been convinced by means of external processes 
of proof.’* In the case of the manifesto’s denial ‘ that the life 
and property of a single Belgian citizen was touched without 
need,’ Dr. Nicolai goes even further, and states it as his opinion 
that nobody could possibly uphold the truth of this assertion with 
a good conscience. Considerations of this kind, however, did not 
—at any rate in those -days—suggest themselves to the ninety- 
three, some of whom gave their signatures by wire wifhout reading 
the manifesto, undeterred by the fact that it was engineered by 
Erzberger (‘ What a man to inspire German Kultur and Science!’ 
exclaims our author, page 9). 

It will not be without interest to-see how the ninety-three 
were composed as regards the particular branches of art or science 
in which they had won distinction. There were seventeen 
painters and sculptors, the best known amongst them being 
perhaps the veteran Franz von Defregger, who started life as an 
Austrian peasant boy; the fifteen naturalists included men of 
such international reputation as Ernst Haeckel, one of the first 
followers of Darwin, and Wilhelm Réntgen, famed for his dis- 
coveries with regard to invisible rays. The twelve theologians 
comprised representatives of both the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic faith. Next come the poets, nine in number, amongst 
them Herman Sudermann, the novelist, Gerhart Hauptmann, 
the Silesian playwright, and Richard Dehmel, most rabid of the 
younger school of German bards. There are seven lawyers and 
such men as Lujo Brentano, an authority on national economics, 
or Franz von List, chiefly known for his writings on criminal 
law. Emil von Behring, Paul Ehrlich and August von Wasser- 
mann figure among the seven medical men. There are also seven 
historians and five writers on art, the latter including Wilhelm 
von Bode, whose experience with the modern wax bust which he 
ascribed to Leonardo has probably not yet been forgotten. Best 
known among the four philosophers is the veteran Wilhelm 
Wundt of Leipzig, originator of the institutes for experimental 


? Page 7. 
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psychology. There are four philologists, including the well- 
known classical scholar Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff ; and 
only a very poor total stands for Germany’s musical reputation— 
three musicians—one of whom is distinguished as a composer, 
Engelbert Humperdinck, Felix von Weingartner being perhaps 
better known as a conductor. At the end come two politicians— 
one of whom is Friedrich Naumann, editor of the Hilfe and the 
literary protagonist of Mittel-Europa and Pan-Germanism ; the 
other is Max Reinhardt, the theatrical manager, well known to 
the London public. 

Apart from signing the manifesto, several of the signatories 
have delivered themselves more than ohce of other expressions 
of opinion on the War; some of their choicest sayings have been 
reprinted in Dr. Nicolai’s book. Thus von Harnack, the theo- 
logian, calls England ‘the betrayer of civilisation,’ and Haeckel 
records his opinion of the country that produced Darwin by 
referring to England as ‘ the greatest criminal in the history of 
the world.’ Karl Hauptmann, one of the poets, is not quite so 
abusive, but he believes that ‘the independence of Europe can 
only be secured by the complete victory of the German arms.’ 

It should not be forgotten that Adolf von Harnack, in addition 
to signing this preposterous Manifesto, gave his name also to the 
extraordinary tissue of lies called Truth about Germany which 
was forwarded by Albert Ballin, Prince von Biilow and others 
to the United States at the very beginning of the War. It was’ 
an elaborate attempt to show that Germany had been attacked 
and fought only in self-defence. It was also signed by Professor 
Lamprecht of Leipzig, Wilhelm von Siemens, and Professor 
Francke of Berlin. Professor Eucken, too, a man formerly 
reckoned among the chief ethical teachers of the day, has, our 
author reminds us, called the English ‘low-down Pharisees,’ 
adding that such a comparison was an insult for the Pharisees. 


But this is not the worst that has been said; and whoever has read the 
speeches of our German professors has had the conviction forced upon him 
—if he took what they said seriously—that we are making war on brutes, 
and that therefore the majority of mankind consisted of brutes. But 
anyone who thinks like that is henceforth unable to respect the dignity 
of mankind as a whole, and has therefore lost the basis of his own 


morality.’ 

I seem to remember, in the early days of the War, a sort of 
manifesto signed by certain English Professors imploring us to 
take an indulgent view of their colleagues near Berlin. I have 
always thought that, with very few exceptions, German professors 
were somewhat over-rated ; but I never expected to see so definite 
a proof of their real value to civilisation as is provided by the 

3 * Page 118. 
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instances just mentioned. For what do we find at the revealing 
crisis? We see that the German Professor has become the State 
slave, paralysing his conscience with the dogma of Prussian 
infallibility. If these men have not gone mad, they have deliber- ~ 
ately signed what they know to be untrue. Whichever alterna- 
tive they aecept, we are bound to conclude that the estimation 
in which their intellect’ and personal character have hitherto been 
held must be drastically revised. 

Dr. Nicolai’s book contains several more sayings by German 
‘intellectuals ’ well worth reprinting, even though their aufhors 
do not- appear among the signatories of the manifesto. Julius- 
burger, for instance, says ‘Germany has the historical task of 
organising Europe under her supremacy.’ Lasson is charmingly 
modest: ‘Germany is the most perfect organism ever produced 
by history,’ and his letters in the autumn of 1914 (already pub- 
lished) have roused the amazement of the whole world. Kohler 
points out that ‘ Foreign countries owe the best of their education 
to Germany.’ Last, but not least, may follow the sentence con- 
tained in a separate manifesto signed by 3016 German university 
teachers of' October 1914: ‘The welfare of the entire civilisation 
of Europe depends on Germany’s victory.’ In fairness to some 
of the signatories of the original manifesto Dr. Nicolai adds : 
‘For thegruth’s sake it must be said that at least part of the 
signatories have regretted this manifesto. Some of them wrote 
to me to say so in December 1914; and when the manifesto was 
reprinted in the Aktion of June 1915, one of the signatories wrote 
to the paper to say that he objected strongly to the reprint since 
** of course ’’ he held no such opinions any longer.’* We can only 
wonder why he ever held them at all. Under what pressure, or 
as the result of what carelessness, did his signature appear? 

Dr. Nicolai has a great deal to say concerning the epidemic of 
lying and hatred, and the utter breakdown in Germany of all 
sentiments of justice and fairness which has followed in the wake 
of this War ; and his paragraphs on these subjects are replete with 
the gravest charges against his own country. Concerning the 
Press in war time, he quotes Jean Payl Richter as follows: ‘In 
the longest period of peace, man does not tell so many lies or 
talk so much nonsense as in the shortest war.’ Our author 
continues : 

But it is a regrettable fact that the abyss thus created between different 
nations has a tendency to become permanent. New men will be born to 
replaee the fallen; bombarded cathedrals may perhaps be restored, if not 
rebuilt; but the soul of the nation will go down to the future prostituted. 
All the more so, because, of late, hatred of the foreigner has been preached 
even in the sehools. In a circular issued by the Royal Government at 
Frankfurt-an-der-Oder it is directly enjoined upon district inspectors of 
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schools ‘ not to countenance in any way tendencies towards a fature recon- 
ciliation of the civilised nations.’ ‘ 


Discussing the motives of Germany’s adversaries, and how 
they were judged, or rather misjudged, our author says : 


The curious part of it all is that nobody as yet seems to have discovered 
the self-evident fact, that our enemies look at the world from a different 
point of view; that from their point of view Panslavism and the British 
Empire have as much right as the Germanic race to ask for 4 place in the 
sun ; that the reconquest of the lost provinces and la Revanche are as much 
national problems for France as in its day the recovery of Alsace was for 
us; that Belgium against Germany, or Serbia and Montenegro against 
Austria, are all fighting with the same hallowed earnestness for their own 
countries, as in other times the Tyrolese or Liitzow’s Jager fought. .. . 

Can it actually be a fact that the Germans have been already so intoxi- 
cated by the exaggeration of their own magnificence that they will not 
permit any other nations save themselves to think in terms of patriotism? 
. . . Of England, which had both the legal duty to fight owing to her solemn 
word pledged in 1839, and the moral obligation arising from the conditions 
of the Entente (which were known to us all), it was said in Germany that 
‘she only made war, because egotism and the shopkeeper’s instinct were 
stronger than the sentiments of right, of morals, of blood relationship. 

. Judged objectively the attitude of little Serbia or of little Belgium 
was wholly admirable; but just consider all that was said of both of 
them. ... 

A similar attitude is adopted against neutrals, whose sympathies are 
not welcomed joyfully and thankfully like a useful present, but are exacted 
péfemptorily as a plainly moral duty. Neutral hostility appears to 
Germans to be nothing short of immoral: thus the Kélnische Zeitung con- 
cludes from the phrase frequently heard in Belgium, even before the War: 
‘ Nos sympathies vont vers la France,’ that ‘ Belgians in general have a 
curious notion of the term neutrality’. . . . This complete lack of sympathy 
with the motives of our adversaries should be doubly regretted by the 
Germans, for an appreciation of justice used to be one of our proudest 
national virtues.° 


While other nations usually try to work out their own sal- 
vation quietly, neither heeding their neighbours’ opinions nor 
asking their advice, the Germans seem to have been always 
anxious to establish some kind of connexion with foreigners; they 
imitated them or sneered at them and now they want to Germanise 
them all. With reference to this tendency Dr. Nicolai attempts 
an explanation of the German nation’s motives for ghe War, and 
I venture to think that his is the best exposition so far given of” 
German ‘ mentality.’ He says 

As Karl Marx hoped to be able to bestow happiness and wealth on the 
whole world by knocking it down first and then rebuilding it, thus the 
Germans actually think. . . . German compulsion could make the world 
happy. We have done well, and we think the whole world should be satis- 
fied to be organised in a similar way. ‘Eat, bird, or die,’ is one German 
proverb; and the beautiful verse: ‘If thou wouldst not my brother be, 
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thy skull I’ll smash most certainly’ has become another. This is the pre- 
scription according to which the German would redeem the world. It may 
be a mistake, but this does not alter the fact that he believes it; and, 
because he believes it, this German variety of mankind, who in himself is 
not less educated or less cultured than the Englishman or the Frenchman, 
attacks everything freely with guns and bombs, and even prepares himself 
for this task in all seriousness as the most important business of his life. 
The Frenchman will never grasp that; he is too frivolous and materialistic ; 
for him a dead man is a dead man; a stink bomb is a stink bomb; and so 
forth; and he arranges his life accordingly. But the German knows there 
is also an idea behind it all. Hag-ridden by that idea he considers guns 
and bombs as a means for doing missionary work for his Kultur, and that 
is why he is playing as joyously with these things as a child would with 
crackers. These ‘ ideas-hidden-behind-things’ excuse everything; for 
every German seeks and finds behind the bombs exactly what he wants to 
find: the Christian, his God; the philosopher, his Kant; the philan- 
thropist, his humanity; the Philistine, his law and order; and the quint- 
essence of all these ‘ moral ideas’ is always in the long run the noble and 
proud motto: ‘ We want to smash them!’ Led by force, the German has 
become religious and good, rich and content; and since he does believe in 
the ‘absolute, he considers that whatever is good in his country should be 
absolutely good everywhere else, and might therefore eventually be knocked 
into others. Consider, too, that Germany has become great because she 
accepted from other nations whatever good they had; and thus she, as it 
were, repays a debt of gratitude, by pressing her own virtues—order and 
organisation—upon others; yet with all this she persistently forgets that 
he to whom she would present such gifts has no use for them unless he 
can accept them of his own free will... . And here a curious fate fuliils 
itself... The world sees what German organisation has done in the War 
and tries to imitate it. There has certainly been a good deal of organisa- 
tion after the German pattern. It will be seen after the War, whether this 
is to be welcomed or not; because if people abroad are going to work as 
intensely as we do, the only result will be that the German, in order to 
master an increasingly severe competition, will have to work stil] harder 
than he has before. This may be quite a good thing; but it is regrettable 
that five million people should have had to die so that militarism in Europe 
might attain this object.’ 


Emphasising his protest against the fallacy of describing war 
as a beneficial or selective agency, Professor Nicolai gives an 
amusing illustration of what would happen if trench warfare were 
to go on: 


Given the present methods of fighting, it is not to be expected that a 
courageous, strong, and intelligent race would be produced, if war were 
to become the perpetual and principal occupation of humanity; some kind 
of burrowing breed would probably result from trench-warfare; and like 
the rabbit, this new man would be without any such refined requirements as 
could rise above the level of a dug-out. 


Official apologists of the German Army, like Professor Haber, 

head of the Chemical Research Institute of the University of 

Berlin, who was awarded the Bunsen Medal in April, are of 

course bound to come to very different conclusions. Professor 
" Page 111. 
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Haber welcomes the close co-operation between science and war- 
fare in such questions as the use of gas, which, he says, is disliked 
by Germany’s enemies because it calls for a high level of intelli- 
gence in the soldier who must protect himself from it ; and there- 
fore, he triumphantly concludes, ‘ the superiority of the German 
Army is secured not by a constant increase of the horrors of 
war, but by superior military discipline.’ 

Dr. Nicolai has no such illusions. He clearly envisages the 
‘rabbit-man ’ produced by the new warfare : 


He would probably have a stunted olfactory sense in order to be able 
to endure without difficulty the constant smell of putrefying corpses; but 
he would be alert and speedy and with good ears and eyes, so that he could 
quickly emerge from his burrow at the right moment and dive back again. 
Good eyesight he would have already discovered to be necessary for aiming 
a rifle; but in continuous warfare, as we know by experience, the joy of 
actual killing tends to abate and the desire to take cover increases. More- 
over, he would have a low intelligence . . . contempt for the works of peace 
. . . few mental interests. . . . No doubt he would evolve a certain esprit 
de corps towards his comrades; but his most important mental development 
would be hatred and fear of the enemy. Some such half-imbecile breed of 
cave men would be the product of a perpetual guerre de position, a truly 
remarkable aspiration for the ‘ nation of philosophers and poets. * 


Turning from this highly coloured but quite justifiable fore- 
cast of what might be, to sober facts, the author shows 


that war is as it were a life-insurance for the bodily and mentally inferior, 
and that it damages enormously the economical welfare of the able-bodied 
and intelligent, who—if they survive the battlefield—see, in many cases, 
their business at home destroyed, while, in addition, they find themselves 
compelled to support the greatly increased percentage of those incapable 
of working.° 


He goes on: 


Even at the Front, the brave and clever run the higher risks. The 
benefits they enjoyed in old days, owing to their great skill, have vanished ; 
they have no longer any better chance of escaping danger than is possessed 
by their less gifted comrades ; for the bullet does not pick its man. . . . In 
short, if the War lasted long enough it would bring about, in a purely 
automatic way, the result that the belligerent nations would consist exclu- 
sively of inferior elements, with the exception perhaps of a few commanders 
of high rank, who, of course, as-a rule, are not exposed to the general 
perils of war in as high a degree as the rest. It may be noted here, 
for instance, that in spite of the gigantic total of losses, the numerous royal 
families involved have suffered but very little.’* 


Quoting from the Bible, Professor Nicolai sounds a serious 
note of warning : 


In most cases a war, if concluded with an easy victory (as those of ’64, 
’66, and ’70), will make a nation bellicose and drive it towards perdition. 
Hence the biblical phrase: ‘dissipati sunt, quia bella gerunt’; and hence 
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the necessity for all those who wish Germany well, that they should resist 
every policy of annexation. If Germany is to exist she has to abandon 
the belief that anything can be won by force.” 


Judged merely from a material point of view, the decrease in 
the value of human life and property brought about by war, and 
in mest cases carried far into the period of peace immediately 
following, inflicts the gravest damage on the nation. The 
instances quoted by Professor Nicolai refer particularly to this 
lack of respect shown towards enemy life and property ; he men- 
tions here the notorious Order of the Day of Prince Rupprecht, 
enjoining his soldiers not to give quarter, and adds Professor J. 
Jastrow’s remark : ‘ Our soldiers do. not like to make the English 
prisoners,’ a phrase which occurs in that author’s Deductions 
from the Number of our Prisoners..* He then relates two per- 
sonal experiences : 


An officer, otherwise a most respectable man, told me, with a curious 
kind of procrastinated horror, that he had once threatened to shoot his 
landlord if a lost purse were not found again. But in war, people of 
whose personal innocence one is convinced (such as hostages) are shot in 
cold blood ; and when, at the very beginning of the War, a Prussian officer 
preferred shooting himself to obeying commands of this character, his 
comrades interpreted his ‘ self-immolation for moral reasons’ as merely 
hypersensitive weakness." 


Explaining the technique of foraging, an officer told our author : 


You go into a shop and ask the price, pointing with your revolver either 
at what you want or at the salesman; and you say ‘This thing is worth 
ten pfennigs.’ That is paying up honourably.” 


The illustrations chosen are by no means dramatic or exaggerated. 
I could choose much worse and many more. It is their casual 
acceptance as natural actions which is so revolting. It is the 
_ probability of their continuance in times of ‘peace’ which has 
combined the rest of the world against the Militarism of which 
they are the fruit. 

While Dr. Nicolai does not criticise in positive terms German 
colonising methods, he makes it nevertheless abundantly clear 
what he thinks of them and shows in particular a fine under- 
standing for the spirit governing the relations between the Eng- 
lish colonies and their motherland. He says: 


England does not possess colonies because she once hoisted there the 
Union Jack ; she owns them because the people living there both speak and 
think in English. In our days the English Crown can scarcely. be said: to 
‘own’ the English colonies; and, at the best, its rule is only nominal ; 
but still, England lives in the hearts of her colonists, and in their hearts 
lives the English idea of a world-wide Empire." 
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The German colonial wuthorities—if there are any after the War 
—will be well advised to take the ‘following setiténce to ‘heart : 
‘Only those keep their colonies who know how to make friends 
by their justice."** Turning to the nation as a whole, Professor 
Nicolai finishes up his chapter on colonies as follows : 


Every German interested in the expansion of his nation should try to 
answer the following questions: 

Firstly: Why did the Boers not help Germany ? 

Secondly: Why do the majority of German emigrants go to America 
or to English colonies, instead of going to German colonies? 

Thirdly : Why has German commerce become so powerful in all English 
colonies and not in any single German one... ?” 


The Kaiser has not been slow in telling or showing the world 
what he fhinks of international agreements about warfare. How 
Dr. Nicolai judges of the question is clearly expressed in the 
following sentence : 

Everybody may think what he pleases about the value and importance 
of such conventions. But once they have been concluded, any ‘discussion 
about them has to stop, because from that moment onwards any kind of 
violation not only damages the adversary, but stains irreparably one’s 
own honour. For this reason nothing is so sad in this War as the violation 
of Belgian neutrality, the submarine war, and the employment of poisonous 
gasés.** 

Harking back to what he said about international peace depending 
on international democracy, Professor Nicolai points out that 
international law is subject to a similar condition. He says: 

Law amongst individuals is only possible if they acknowledge ‘soriie 


political community, law amongst nations is impossible unless they acknow- 
ledge some community above the nations.’* 


Referring to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s warning about the sub- 
marines and Admiral Fitagerald’s rejomder to it, our writer 
becomes very outspoken. These are his words : 


When a few years ago Sir Arthur Conan Doyle warned England to ‘take 
care, for by means of submarines England’s imports could be cut off and 
she could be starved, Admiral C. C. Penrose Fitzgerald wrote, ‘He con- 
sidered such measures superfluous since he could not believe that any 
civilised nation would torpedo unarmed and defenceless merchantmen.’ 
Poor, sentimental Fitzgerald! Thou, too, hast thought war to be a kind of 
game according to the rules of some congress—and thousands have to pay 
now for thy foolishness. But perhaps even to-day there are still people 
left who would rather have made a mistake with old Fitzgerald than win 
a victory by means of submarines.” 


Professor Nicolai’s chapters on Chauvinism are full of bitter 
regret for the sad havoc which war-fury has brought about in the 
mind of the German nation. He defines Chauvinism as follows : 
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The incapacity for surmounting, by means of his reason, the collective 
notions of his own nation, and the inability to subdue, by means of his 
character, his hatred against foreign nations, makes a man that kind of 
false patriot who is called a chauvinist.”* 


With reference to the outburst of 1914 he says : 


Such suggestions during a war as self-praise, exaggeration of the 
enemy’s strength, or lies about his criminal cruelty have been successful 
everywhere, and the War of 1914 was more carefully prepared than any 
other war before; and patriotism rose to an enormous height. But another 
result—which I hope was not expected—came about at the same time. The 
hatred of the nations increased in an equal degree. The saddest part of it 
all is, that the suggestions will disappear, but the hatred will remain... . 
There was an entire breakdown of the intellect. People simply believed 
everything, and by and by no rumour was too absurd to be credited. And 
this maniacal paralysis of the intelligence seized German science as well, 
which at least should have been used to exact investigation of the truth.” 


As a most horrible instance of Chauvinism the author reports a 
personal experience of his own : 


A little while ago one of our best educated officers, a man of the highest 
standing (whose name I will not mention for the sake of his great merits, 
since I am certain he will regret this question as soon as peace is re-estab- 
lished), asked me whether it was not possible to throw bombs with cholera 
germs or plague bacilli behind the enemy lines. When I told him I did 
not consider the idea very practical or even human, he answered me with a 
contemptuous movement of his hand: ‘ What have we got to do with 


humanity in this War? Germany is entitled to do anything she likes.’ 
And I am sorry to say there are millions who think like him. Thus a 
staff-surgeon at Graudenz told me ‘he had often wondered whether he 
might not somehow or other slip into Russia and inoculate the Russians 


with live germs; everything was permissible against that kind of spawn.’ * 
There have been abundant indications that the greater part of 
Germany has fully realised how ridiculous the Hymn of Hate has 
made them look in the eyes of the world, and it is interesting to 
hear what Professor Nicolai has to say about it. 


In Lissauer’s Hymn of Hate against England not-even an attempt has 
been made to show why this humorous gentleman really hates England; 
the whole so-called song consists in a continuous barking repetition of his 
hatred, and after coming to the end of his versicles, one feels like asking 
their writer: ‘Why is it you do hate England?’ Mr. Lissauer himself 
said once that his verses should not be spoken, but hissed. I quite approve 
his criticism. There has always been the breed of snakes and vipers, 
but nobody would have thought so many of them were able to speak German. 
The Roman historian Julius Florus reports that the old Germans used 
to tear out the tongues of slanderous poets, ‘in order to stop the poisonous 
snake from hissing.’ We are more mild to-day; but let us do all we can 
to make people forget that this infamous song was once as popular in 
Germany as the words ‘ Hiddekk ’ * or ‘ Gott strafe England.’ *° 


*! Page 263. 7? Page 268. > Page 269. 

** Hiddekk is formed of the initials of the words composing the sentence 
Hauptsache ist dass die Englinder Keile kriegen (The principal thing is that 
the English get a hiding). ** Page 270. 
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Professor Nicolai points out with particular bitterness that 
the intellectual circles of Germany outdid the lower classes con- 
siderably in their outbursts of Chauvinism. He says: 


When the beer-swilling Philistine, sitting at his accustomed table with 
his cronies, asserts in bombastic tones, that we are the bravest, most 
chivalrous, most intelligent, in short, the best nation from every point of 
view, we may overlook that, and allow, that after all his horizon does not 
extend beyond the walls of his pothouse. But when a man like Richard 
Dehmel announces that the Germans alone had a noble right to rule the 
world, and quite forgets that in days gone by he also believed that the 
ultimate purpose of the world was not to be ruled . . . we have to own 
regretfully, that in this instance Chauvinism has wrought a cruel deed, 
by bringing down noble and free minds to the level of those who know 
nothing in this world outside their own pint-pot.” 


Quoting Fichte, according to whom ‘ Kultur is the exercise of 
all forces directed towards the purpose of complete liberty’ and 
Nietzsche who said ‘ Kultur is the harmony of mutually resisting 
forces,’ the author shows that Kultur and Chauvinism cannot 
exist together. Kultur is international ; it is unthinkable if it is 
limited by political frontiers. Scientific and technical Kultur in 
particular have ceased long ago to be national, as may be seen in 
the case of the international bureaux for meteorological, seismo- 
graphical or astronomical observations. True Art, especially 
music, is no less international.?” 


We can be either patriots or men of Kultur. We can say ‘ A fig for all 
Kultur, if only my fatherland still knows how to hit with the sword.’ He 
who talks in this strain is at least a logical barbarian (and only incon- 
sequential, perhaps, in so far as he struggles against the name of bar- 
barian). But he who says patriotic culture is near to his heart should 
reflect, that it is connected by a thousand hidden threads with foreign 
countries, and therefore must necessarily suffer by the rupture of inter- 
national relations. 


Dr. Nicolai, as might be imagined, does not suffer fools gladly. 
After disposing of Lissauer and the yapping doggerel of his Hymn 
of Hate in the few trenchant sentences I have quoted, he sub- 
jects a good many German ‘ war-poets ’—both of the present and 
of former wars—to severe criticism, and easilv establishes the 
fact how scarce real and good war poetry is. He arrives finally 
at the following conclusion : 


Songs of war, as Goethe rightly says, are really occasional verse; if 
they are to be good, the occasion has to be good ; and our modern war poems 
are bad for the same reason as Goethe’s occasional poems were had when 
he sang in celebration of the birthday of some very unimportant Weimarian 
princess.*? 
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Turning to Bernhardi, our author'strikes a far more ‘serious hote. 
He says : 

People like Berrihardi had the courage to say what thousands of others 

thought, what they pronounced in their pothouse, but were afraid of saying 
quite so loudly. ‘Ibelieve and hope that ‘Bernhardi’s ‘bodk ‘does not express 
the opinion of the best Germans, but certainly of the majority, and éer- 
tainly of the most influential.” 
Those critics who thought, in 1914, that some of us attached too 
much importance to Bernhardi in our writings abeut the War 
at that date, will now realise what ‘his value really was, in ‘the 
estimation of a compatriot entirely competent to spedk. That he 
was accurate in his forecasts has been proved by nearly every 
movement of the German General Staff since they invaded and 
violated Belgium. 

Of many ‘other ‘interesting chapters in Dr. Nicolai’s book I 
have here no space to speak, but I trust more will soon be heard 
about his observations as to the true meaning of ‘the struggle 
for life’; his analysis of the effect'of the German Army upon 
the German nation ; his disquisition on the radial foundations of 
patriotism with special teference to the ‘so‘called ‘Germanic’ 
stock ; his description of European civilisation ; his discourse on 
the Utilitarian school of philosophy; his extraordinarily apposite 
quotations ‘from Kant and Nietzsche, as to whom he concludes 
that no one could have dared to call the latter in support of 
‘bullying quarrels’ unless ‘the spirit of the lie had become so 
powerful in Germany that it had paralysed everybody.’"* Here 
is one writer at all events who from that spirit has declared the 
freedom of his soul. If we cannot all convey to his compatriots 
our own support of that brave gesture from the chains of slavery 
around him, we can at least acknowledge it among ourselves and 
spread its tidings wheresoever we can carry them. 

It would not be unfair to suggest that the two most essential 
things in this War have been Shipping and Propaganda. I am 
not sure which has been the more grossly neglected by this country, 
since the War began ; and it remains an open question which will 
be the final factor in conclusive victory. But it may at least be 
said that Germany has used her Propaganda as a most effective 
diplomatic submarine, and it remains for our latest Government 
Department to discover the appropriate counter. I recommend 
them Dr. Nicolai as an excellent successor to Prince Lichnowsky, 
to Dr. Miihlon, and to the most significant Disclosures of a German 
Staff Officer contributed so unconsciously to History by Paul 
Ehrhardt, the associate of a London firm, who was shot by the 
Belgians as a spy. For this is clearly a case in which our own 
Government should immediately consider the advisability of 
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solving any difficulties that may exist in securing, by one means 
or another, the publication both in England and in the United 
States of all the important extracts from Dr. Nicolai’s work ; for 
he is not likely to remain silent now that he is in a free country, 
and the first of his volumes, if it secures its due appreciation, may 
well be the precursor of a most important series of propaganda. 
In this article I have only illustrated my own observations with 
a few quotations which may justify my opinion of Dr. Nicolai’s 
value. The argument is very closely reasoned, in the original 
text ; and the complete version should be undertaken by the first 
Professor of philosophic history who may have leisure for the 
scholarly task of editing and annotating this book as a whole for 
English-speaking readers. 

Judging by the ferocity with which Germany at first proposed 
to punish two of our captured airmen who were accused of 
dropping propaganda over our enemies’ lines, the effect of such 
enlightening literature is very much more deeply dreaded by the 
militarists of Potsdam than our own Government has ever 
realised. The hint is surely too valuable to be neglected by the 
alertness of our new officials. 

THEODORE A. Cook. 
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THE NEW MARXISM 


Ir appears to be hard for British opinion in reference to Germany 
to avoid the pitfall on one side without running into that on the 
other. There is on the one hand the attitude of indiscriminate 
hatred which sees the Germans as a single homogeneous massa 
perditionis and attributes certain views or purposes or character- 
istics to ‘the Germans’ without any recognition of the better 
German opinion, and on the other hand the attitude which gives 
prominence to the better German opinion, without seriously 
inquiring what power such opinion has to determine German 
policy and how far it really is what we should like it to be. The 
excess on either side is largely due to the excess on the other. The 
wholesale haters are always afraid that we may be led to make 
fatal concessions to Germany by a sentimental softness which 
refuses to look at the true facts; and it cannot be denied that, if 
the British public allowed its action to be guided by certain organs 
of opinion, the danger would be a real one. On the other hand 
there are men of good-will who, disgusted by the undiscriminating 
grossness of the fire-eaters of the market-place, ascribe to every 
fair-seeming utterance on the German-side a value which it 
probably does not possess and unduly minimise the importance of 
utterances which manifest Germany’s passion for power. The 
wholesale haters sometimes seem to decry visions of a friendlier 
world, not because hard facts force them to a melancholy con- 
clusion, but because they do not really desire a friendlier world ; 
they do not care for the things which to men of good-will seem of 
the highest worth. The root of the attitude which is described as 
sentimental is often altogether good—a human sense of the values 
for which man ought to care, which in the brutal realist is 
simply wanting. But just because men of good-will start with a 
strong desire that the world may be different from what it is, they 
are apt to distort the facts to meet their desire; they are apt to 
end in intellectual dishonesty. 

An instance of this reftisal to acknowledge facts which do not 
square with the picture of things drawn by desire may be seen in 
the bold attempt by The Nation to deny the existence of an im- 
portant development in German Social Democracy to which some 
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articles in The Times by. their late Correspondent in Berlin had 
called attention. We are not here concerned with the policy of The 
Times as a whole, and one’s attitude to Lord Northcliffe may be 
anything one pleases between the extremes of approval and con- 
demnation : that ought not to prevent one’s recognition of the 
good public service which the Times’ late Correspondent in Berlin 
has rendered throughout the War in giving the British public a 
steady supply of sound information as to opinion in Germany. 
The development which in this case he described was that of a 
new school of Socialism, strongly nationalist or even imperialist 
in character, a school which, while professing to be true to the 
fundamental principles of Karl Marx, lays stress on German 
world-power and colonial expansion. The school, under the name 
of Neumarzismus, has lately been drawing attention to itself in 
Germany. Its organ is a weekly periodical, Die Glocke, founded 
in the summer of 1915 by a Russian called Helphand or (by his 
‘party name’) Parvus. He had taken part in the Russian revolu- 
tion of 1905, then migrated to Germany, where he identified him- 
self with the extreme Socialist section. But he also resided some 
time in Constantinople and there made a large fortune by specula- 
tions in corn. Of late he has lived in Copenhagen, in an affluence 
regarded by some as inconsistent with his position as a Socialist 
Comrade, but by financing Die Glocke, and himself occasionally 
contributing to it, he is able still to have his hand in the move- 
ments of German Social Democracy. 

At an unparalleled moment in the history of Marxism the principle 
could not but hold good that the new wine must not be put into old bottles. 
The world-war had made it an historical need of the first order to create 
new organs for the inner clarifying of Socialism, and the foundation of 
Die Glocke with its absolute independence was an especially happy solution 
of the problem for the most resolute personalities, who stood for a thorough- 
going Marxism compelled to learn new lessons (‘fiir die entschlossensten 
Képfe des zam Umlernen gezwungenen radikalen Marxismus’).* 


The editor of Die Glocke is Conrad Haenisch, one of the able 
younger members of the Social Democrat Party, a Member of 
the Prussian House of Representatives. The three ‘regular 
collaborators’ (stdéndige Mitarbeiter) are Paul Lensch, August 
Winnig and Wilhelm Jansson. Lensch, like Haenisch, is a com- 
paratively young man, something over forty, a Member of the 
Reichstag. His profession has been journalism ; as a Socialist, he 
belonged, till the early days of the War, to the extreme Liebknecht 
wing and was editor of the uncompromising Leipziger Volks- 
zeitung. During the War he has moved from the extreme Left 
to the extreme Right of the Party. Winnig and Jansson are two 
of the principal Trade Union leaders, one the President of the 
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Builders’ Union and the other on the editorial staff of the official 
organ of the German Trade Unions (Correspondenzblatt der 
Generalkommission der Gewerkschajten Deutschlands), The 
most thorough and striking exposition of New Marxian doctrine 
is the book by the Austrian Socialist, Karl Renner, Marzismus, 
Krieg und Internationale (1917). Amongst the German Social-. 
ists Lensch is its chief literary exponent. He commands a 
vigorous and picturesque style and has produced during the War 
(besides innumerable articles) three books which have provoked 
wide discussion, Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie und der Welt- 
krieg (1915), Die Sozialdemokratie, ihr Ende und ihr Gliick 
(1916), and Drei Jahre Weltrevolution (1917). Another ex- 
ponent of the New Marxian school is Professor Johann Plenge, 
whose writings have given currency to certain phrases—‘ the ideas 
of 1914’ as contrasted with ‘the ideas of 1789.’ (the Liberté, 
égalité, fraternité of the French Revolution) or that other catch- 
phrase ‘the revolutionizing of the revolutionaries’ (die Revolu- 
tionierung der Revolutiondre). 

The school, as has been said, is drawing attention to itself 
outside Socialist circles. It was hailed with warm approval by 
Ernst Krieck as ‘the New Socialism’ in an article-in the April 
number of Die Tat. It was adversely criticised by the Radical 
bourgeois paper, the Frankfurter Zeitung, in two articles under 
the heading ‘Neumarxismus.’ Deutsche Stimmen, the weekly 
organ of the National Liberal Party, directed by Gustav Strese- 
mann, the Saxon textile magnate, who is not only a big industrial- 
ist, but a man of ideas, wrote of the new school : 


We must wait to see what settlement is arrived at between Scheidemann 
and those currents of opinion with which the Frankfurter Zeitung lately 
dealt under the name of the ‘New Marxists.” Anyone who follows the 
political and intellectual currents of our time cannot afford to overlook 
the group of men who have come together in Die Glocke. The book by 
Paul Lensch, Drei Jahre Weltrevolution, is a beacon on Social Democracy’s 
road of evolution, stimulating and aftractive, one of the most notable pro- 
dnctions of the war literature, even for opponents, who may find them- 
sélves provoked to contradiction by more than one passage.” 


Yet in England The Nation (Jime 22) had no scruple in 
writing : n 

The Times, I am afraid, has been grievously spoofed over the illus- 
trious Dr. Lensch. Anyone moderately acquainted with the personnel of 
German Socialism could have told it that Dr. Lensch was a person of 


no importance. ‘No one ever took him sériously,’ said a friend of his to 
me, ‘ not even himself.’ . . . Not a man in the party followed him. 


It is common for people to say that persons or movements that 
they dislike are ‘ of no importance,’ but The Nation’s informant 


2 Deutsche Stimmen for June 2, 1918, p. 363. 
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can. hardly have read with any- attention the notices of Lensch’s 
books inthe German: press. Lensch is far from standing alone. 

It is, of course, true that the New Marxian: school is by no 
means as a whole committed to everything: that Lenseh: says. 
The contributors to Die Glocke are united rather by a common 
tendency than.a common dogma. In it, says Plenge, ‘indepen- 
dent. personalities (Képjfe) direct their foree to gain an un- 
prejudiced, world-extended understanding for the world-historical 
situation’ : 

We are living through an historical earthquake. All society has been 
thrown into: confusion by the world-war. The external commotion is 
aceompanied- by an inner ferment. The old proletarian forward-looking 
Socialism of preparation has been revolutionised by the Socialism of 
fulfilment. Its vague rainbow visions of the future are suddenly become 
the dreams of youth.: Its most advanced theories of evolution have been 
discovered to be only fossil dogmas inherited from a smaller and narrower 
past. The workers had set about the organising of their own class in 
order that one fine day they might bid this great army march to the con- 
quest of power, for an ultimate goal that was wrapped in darkness. And 
now suddenly the workers see themselves swept into the work of organising 
society as a whole! They recognise that for this purpose they need a real 
State. “They made this discovery by the world catastrophe sweeping them 
into the orbit of the national State. The national State can only maintain 
itself in its struggle for life by organising the whole forces of society. . . . 
Class Socialism and State Socialism run together to form the Socialism of 
the Peoples, (Volkssozialismus). That is the reality to which theory must 
be adjusted... . 

The world-war is revolution in its extreme catastrophic form, passing 
perforce through the phase of national Socialism to fashion a new order 
for the social life of all nations. For scientific Socialism this means a 
demand that it should submit its theory and its practice to a wholly fresh 
process of thought. That, I take it, is the unwritten guiding principle 
of Die Glocke. ... 

This guiding principle makes it possible for collaborators of very 
different points of view to be associated in Die Glocke. They have some- 
thing in common more important than a common theoretical starting-point 
—that they all alike address themselves from the need of the time to the 
future. That gives a unity, even if each of them presses forward along 
his particular line, and if different means are chosen to shed light upon 
the path.* 

After indicating matters as to which there are marked differ- 
ences between the views of various contributors to the paper—for 
instance between those of August Winnig and Eduard David, 
Plenge states the distinctive points on which he believes there is 
general agreement. These are (1) that the present war between 
nations has just as great significance in the development of society 
as the war between classes; (2) that the respective capacities of 
the nations for attack and defence (armaments) are just as impor- 
tant a factor in determining the course of history as their capacities 


e °* Die Glocke for June 8, pp. 306-308. 
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for economic production ; (3) that the State is just as essential a 
part of the social organism .as the economic interests ; (4) a recog- 
nition of the strong creative forces in Capitalism, which does not 
mean blindness to its dangers. 

The changed attitude to the national State and the changed 
attitude to Capitalism are the really distinctive marks in this New 
Socialism. Karl Renner insists that Capital is no longer inter- 
national, as it was regarded by Marx. The conditions created for 
economic activity by each State within its own sphere, by legis- 
lation and in other ways, stamp a special character upon all 
economic relations within that sphere. The world is thus to-day 
divided up into a number of different ‘economic areas’ (Wirt- 
schaftsgebiete), and both Capital and Labour within each sphere 
have a common interest in their sphere’s prosperity. Paul 
Lensch in a similar way insists upon the importance of protective 
tariffs. His great doctrine is that the War is the revolution, 
because by the War a higher type of society, represented by 
Germany as an organised community, is asserting itself over a 
backward type, represented by individualistic England. Winnig 
again insists that it is not true that the interests of the working- 
class coincide in all countries. It must be frankly recognised, for 
instance, that the interests of the working-class in Germany at 
various points clash with those of the working-class in England. 
The way of peace can be found only in an accommodation 
(Ausgleich), a working arrangement requiring some renunciation 
on both sides. 

The New Socialism claims to be still Marxian. It claims to 
follow the method of Marx, which holds good to-day as much as 
ever. On the other hand many of the particular doctrines of 
Marx, it declares, were deduced from the data before Marx in the 
England of the middle nineteenth century, and these were quite 
different from the data before German Socialists to-day. The 
Marxism which clings to the doctrines of Marx, as unchangeable 
dogmas in a changing world, and shrinks from applying his 
method independently to the new conditions, the New Socialism 
ridicules as Vulgérmarzismus. 

Moses dies when the Promised Land is reached. The laborious first 
stages of cultivation are something different from the grim march of the 
nomads through the wilderness. Marx was a Moses without the Law. He 
never held it his vocation to bring down in his own person the command- 
ments of an eternal Socialist order from Sinai. The moment the task is 
presented as we present it, Marx from being the Saviour and the Messiah 
becomes, for the National Socialism based on the realities of to-day, the 
national classic—the pattern of a thinker outstripped indeed by time, but 
one whom we may contemplate with a tranquil, free, critical veneration 
and regard.‘ 


* Plenge, Die Glocke for July 10, p. 309. 
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The Glocke, as we have seen, was founded in 1915, but 
long before that a certain section of German Socialists had taken 
a line which had gained them the name of ‘ Imperialist.’ Against 
the main body of German Socialism they maintained, for instance, 
that it was to the interest of the German working-class that 
Germany should have a colonial empire. The organ of this 
section was the fortnightly Sozialistische Monatshefte, and this has 
gone on during the War side by side with Die Glocke. The set 
connected with the Sozialistische Monatshefte is a different one 
from the Glocke group, although both lay stress on the national 
power and expansion of Germany by Weltpolitik and both there- 
fore take up a similar attitude to the traditional Marxism. Max 
Cohen, a member of the Social Democrat group in the Reichstag, 
Max Schippel the economist, Emil Kloth, President of the Book- 
binders’ Union, Carl Severing, Trade Union Secretary and 
member of the Reichstag, and Herman Kranold, are some of the 
principal writers for the Sozialistische Monatshefte. There are 
many Social Democrats, such as Ludwig Quessel, Wilhelm 
Jansson, and Winnig himself, who contribute to both the Sozialis- 
tische Monatshefte and Die Glocke. What specially distinguishes 
the Sozialistische Monatshefte is that this periodical makes the 
Continental Idea a special part of its programme. 

The Continental Idea is an extension of the Mittel-Europa 
Idea. It drops the limitation implied in the term Mittel. Not 
Central Europe only, but the whole European continent is to 
form a body of States bound together by economic reciprocity 
against ‘ the Anglo-Saxons ’—the British Empire and the United 
States. According to the Continental Idea Russia is destined to 
recover its former magnitude, to regain its lost provinces, and 
become a member of the Continental Alliance in close friendship 
with Germany. For this reason the advocates of the Continental 
Idea insist that Russia at the present moment should be treated 
with the utmost tenderness. The tearing away of the Baltic 
Provinces, Lithuania and the Ukraine they denounce as the 
height of folly. The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk they consider a 
calamity for Germany. Just in the same way France in the 
future is to form a member in the Continental Alliance, and all 
Pan-German proposals to annex French territory, and so make the 
future agreement between France and Germany impossible, are 
opposed by this school. Utterances proceeding from it, strongly 
condemning an annexationist policy on the east or the west, may 
easily be quoted in England as proving that the change of heart 
is making progress in Germany. It must be understood that in 
this case annexations at the expense of Russia or France are con- 
demned only because they would hinder the realisation of a scheme 
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still more grandiose—the unity of the whole of Europe against the 
chief enemy, England. 

The Continental Idea is not characteristic of any one political 
party. Whilst among the Social Democrats it is propagated by 
the Sozialistische Monatshefte, it is championed by the Conserva- 
tive publicist, Otto Hoetzsch, who writes the political surveys for 
the Kreuz-Zeitung, and by the Jingo Radical Vossische Zeitung. 
In all these three organs we find similar expressions of belief in 
the eventual resurrection of Russia as a Great Power, and con- 
demnation of the policy which would hinder the future Russia 
from joining the Continental Alliance. 

On this question indeed—whether the true policy for Germany 
is to further a break-up of Russia through which the Russian danger 
would be eliminated by Russia’s ceasing to exist, or on the other 
hand secure the friendship of a revived Russia—German opinion 
is divided into two sharply opposed camps. We may say generally 
that German opinion with regard to the mass of problems confront- 
ing it on the eastern frontier is in a condition of extreme confusion, 
doubt and perplexity. Paul Lensch has explained that the Glocke 
group is here at variance with the Sozialistische Monatshefte. 
The Glocke group believes that the old Russia is gone for good 
and that the idea of returning Poland, Lithuania, Courland, 
Finland and the Ukraine is ‘wholly Utopian’ (reine Utopie). 


And this is the prevalent view in Germany. It is sometimes 
expressed with great savagery. 


I say, like the Americans, ‘ The only good Indian is the dead Indian ’— 
and the next best the half-dead! Have we really struck Russia half- 
dead? That would be too much to say. But we have broken it into pieces 
and made it incapable of fighting for a generation. We must do every- 
thing more in this direction that we can do, short of provoking a fresh 
outbreak of war, in order to weaken it still further.* 


Against this policy stands the curiously assorted phalanx of 
Otto Hoetzsch, the Vossische Zeitung and the Sozialistische 
Monatshefte. Dr. Ludwig Quessel explained once more the 
Continental Idea in the number of the latter organ for June 4: 


We hear it said that the War has made such a policy impossible. The 
converse seems to me to be true. The longer the War lasts the plainer it 
will become that England is unable to keep her promises to her Allies. 
Between Germany and Austria-Hungary on the one side and France and 
Russia on the other, there is no clash of economic interests worth con- 
sidering. From the economic point of view what binds the Continental 
States together is far stronger than what divides them. It cannot, there- 
fore, be impossible to close up the Continent as a real economic unity. But 
for the continual interference of England this would have happened long 
ago. The national antagonisms of the Continent are nowhere so great as 


* Karl von der Heydt in Nord und Siid for April, p. 40. 
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to exclude the possibility of an accommodation (Ausgleich). That cer- 
tainly pre-supposes that the territory and the rights of other nations are 
respected. The War has opened the eyes of all the Continental nations to 
their dependence upon the Anglo-Saxons, so long as they are divided 
against each other. On the other hand, united, they are strong enough to 
maintain to the full their right to live against the Anglo-Saxon world. 
Continental Europe, in free union, could break the chain of the English 
maritime fortresses, because it possesses a key for practicaliy all these 
locked doors. A united Continental Europe—Spain, France, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary—could command the Mediterranean Sea, in spite of 
Gibraltar and Malta, and make the whole of Africa (sic) and Nearer Asia 
its natural annex. Allied with the Russian Empire, it would extend its 
influence to the Pacific, upon which, with the help of Japan, it could offer 
an effective challenge to Anglo-Saxon ambitions.‘ 


Both the Glocke and the Sozialistiche Monatshefte, of course, 
represent particular groups of Social Democrats, not the Social 
Democrat Party as a whole. The intellectual organ of the Party 
at the outbreak of the War was the weekly, Die Neue Zeit, edited 
by the great exponent of orthodox Marxian theory, Karl Kautsky. 
Kautsky, however, from the early days of the War threw in his 
lot with the ‘ Minority,’ the opponents of the official policy of the 
Party, who in the spring of 1917 constituted themselves a separate 
‘Independent Social Democrat Party.’ Between the two periodi- 
cals representing the groups on the extreme Right and the Neue 
Zeit, representing the Opposition on the Left, the central body 
of the Party had therefore now no organ to represent its thought, 
outside the daily Press. The leaders of the Party in the autumn 
of last year (1917) determined that this state of things could not 
go on, that Die Neue Zeit must be captured. They forcibly 
ejected Kautsky from the editorial chair and installed Heinrich 
Cunow ‘in his place. Cunow however can hardly be considered as 
representative of the Party as a whole. Like Lensch, he had up 
to the early months of the War belonged to the Left and had been 
closely associated with Kautsky, and, like Lensch, he had during 
the War swung from the Left far to the Right. In April 1916, 
the Minority paper, the Leipziger Volkszeitung, when it gave an 
analysis of the different groups in the Party, had classed Cunow 
with Lensch and Quessel as representing the specifically * Im- 
perialist Nationalist’. group. Under Cunow’s editorship, Die 
Neue Zeit serves to swell the chorus of the New Socialism. Since 
indeed it still purports to be the organ of the Party as a whole, 
Die Neue Zeit.is not so distinctively ‘Imperialist’ as Die Glocke 
and the Sozialistische Monatshefte ; it publishes articles by persons 
standing near the centre of the Party, such as Ebert and Scheide- 
mann; but Cunow himself is able to argue in its pages against 
the principle of the ‘ self-determination of nations,’ and amongst 


* Sozialistische Monatshefte, June 4, 1918, p. 515. 
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its contributors are men connected with one or other of the two 
‘Imperialist Socialist’ periodicals. 

The Imperialist groups, it is urged by people who want to 
make the best of German Socialism, are not co-extensive with the 
whole Party. That is true. Precisely how the numbers of their 
adherents compare with the numbers of the rest of the Party it 
would be hard to say. What we can say, however, is that the 
Imperialist groups contain a great majority of the best brains of 
the Party. They have now, as we have just seen, all the three 
Socialist periodicals on their side. Outside these groups, the 
Party has no writers who could be put beside Cunow and the 
contributors to the Glocke and the Sozialistische Monatshefte. 
The remainder of the Party between the Imperialists on the one 
side and the Independents on the other may possibly form the 
larger body, but they are a drifting mass without any thought-out 
theory of their own position. They have no one to give a clear 
and systematic exposition of their thought, such as that given 
brilliantly by Lensch and Renner for the Imperialists and by 
Kautsky for the Independents. They have no clear thought 
which could be explained. They only desire neither to depart too 
far from the old traditions of the Party nor to refuse the Govern- 
ment help towards winning the War. , 

Nor can it be said that the vocal sections represent the 
theorising of the intellectuals and the remainder the inarticulate 
practical common-sense of the working-class. It is true that 
many of the writers both on the Right and on the Left are not 
themselves working-men : Lensch is not, nor Cunow nor Wolf- 
gang Heine on the Right, nor Kautsky nor Bernstein on the 
Left. But if one thing is significant in connexion with the 
development of Imperialist Socialism in Germany, it is the extent 
to which it has gained the organised Labour of the free Trade 
Unions (Gewerkschaften). Perhaps it would be true to say that 
the principal Trade Union leaders have almost all rallied to the 
New Socialism. ' 

We have noticed that Trade Union leaders take a prominent 
part both in Die Glocke and in the Sozialistische Monatshefte. In 
fact, it may be said that on one point characteristic of the New 
Socialism—that it opts whole-heartedly for the Revisionist view, 

as against the attitude of hostility to the German State, which 
was the predominant one before the War—it has had the Trade 
Unions throughout the War on its side, so much so that to-day, 
when the Revisionist view has triumphed within the Party, the 
defeat of the Independents at the by-election of Niederbarnim 
in March could be described both by the Independent organ and by 
Ernst Heilmann in Die Glocke as a triumph for the ‘ policy of the 
General Committee of Trade Unions.’ 
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The conceptions of Realpolitik, the striving for practical steps forward, 
dominate the majority of the working class, and the perpetual emphasis 
upon the class-war with the object of intimidating capitalist society seems 
to them simply unwise and mischievous. .°. . It is with good reason that 
the Leipziger Volkszeitung says that the policy of the General Committee 
of Trade Unions has triumphed. This policy, of national defence, parlia- 
mentary tactics and reform, has, it is true, found its classical expression 
in the speeches and manifestos of men representing the Directorate of the 
Social Democrat Party. But one also hears expressions used by members 
of the Party Directorate—sometimes by the very same individuals—which 
imply the precisely opposite principles. In Vorwdrts you can read day 
after day the utterances of an absolutely fantastic internationalism, an 
unreflective readiness to believe in catchwords (such as that of ‘the self- 
determination of peoples’ !) and a sovereign contempt for all reality. For 
this reason it would not be quite clear what was meant, if one spoke of 
a ‘policy of the Party authorities.’ But the policy of the German Trede 
Unions is as clear as the other is ambiguous. , 


Heilmann quotes from the election programme of the success- 
ful Social Democrat candidate at Niederbarnim, a working man : 


We want to get something concrete for the swarming masses of the 
working class. Something to-day, in the existing State! In this State 
we live, we cannot turn our backs upon it. To modify and perfect its 
fabric, that is our immediate task. . . . ‘ Realpolitik or a policy of illu- 
sions, that is. the choice before you.’ 


Heilmann continues : 


The decisive trial of strength between the programme of creative co- 
operation [with the State] and the old principles of demonstrative hostility 
to the State came in the field of foreign policy. The whole body of 
Independents rose up in a tempest of indignation to denounce the ‘ Peace 
hy violence’ in the East [Brest-Litovsk]. The mortal blunder of the 
Independents was to vote against the Peace Resolution of July 19, 1917, 
and against the Peace Treaty with the Ukraine. Their blunder carried 
us to victory. Our estimate of the temper of the working class proved 
right! Not a man felt any indignation at the Peace in the East! Not 
an elector allowed himself to be intimidated by pictures of the danger of 
war hereafter. They all felt gratitude to the Social Democrat Party for 
having held fast to the principle of national defence and thereby helped 
to gain a peace at any rate on the East, whatever kind of peace it 
might be.’ 


It seems true that the victory of Germany in the East, and 
the peace in which the principles of Machtpolitik were translated 
into action, was welcomed by the great mass of the German 
working-class. For the time at any rate the tide set strongly 
against the Independents. The Imperialist groups on the Right 
of the Social Democrat Party, backed by the Trade Unions, 
supplied the theoretical formulation for what the people as a 
whole was obscurely thinking and feeling. No doubt, if the 
further course of the War brings fresh depression and destroys the 


* Die Glocke for March 23, 1918, pp. 871 f. 
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hopes fixed by the German people after the Russian peace upon a 
policy of military predominance, the tide may turn once more 
against the war policy of the Government. But meantime the 
‘New Marxism’ is a phenomenon of gréat significance in the 
evolution of German Socialism, to which it was not only legiti- 
mate for the former Berlin Correspondent of The Times to draw 
attention, but his obvious duty, if he was to keep the British 
public properly informed. Very different estimates may be 
formed of its value. So far as it means an adoption on the part 
of Socialists of the evil Imperialist ambitions prevalent in 
Germany, it may well be regarded as something to be reprobated, 
and this is no doubt the aspect of it to which emphasis was given 
in The Times. But this is not its only aspect. Its fundamental 
contention that the teaching of Marx is not to be taken as a body 
of hard-and-fast dogmas but as a statement of principles whose 
application needs continual revision in view of the changing facts 
of the world is one which probably The Nation itself would approve. 
Renner’s remarkable book especially is an attempt to adjust the 
traditional Socialism to facts outside the purview of the old 
Marxism, which, when this War is a thing of the past, may be 
found by Socialists to be not without constructive worth. 


EpwyNn BEVAN. 





FROM BAGHDAD TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
IN THE HANDS OF THE TURKS' 


I 


It was somewhere halfway between Kut-el-Amara and Baghdad, 
on the journey up-stream, that we on the ss. Khalifah first heard 
of the outbreak of war in 1914. The news was conveyed to us 
by the skipper of one of the tugs that plied up and down the 
river Tigris, who was on his way downstream towards Basra. 
In that land of yemkin, bacher, insh’alluh (perhaps, to-morrow ; 
God willing), where time does not usually count, it was curious 
to note the impression the news had on the cosmopolitan 
crowd which formed the passengers and crew of our vessel. 
The Baghdadis and Armenians, who for the greater part had been 
better educated than the average native, were discussing among 
themselves the possibility of Turkey coming in, and hoping even 
then that it would be a means of freedom from the Turkish yoke 
and that misruled Mesopotamia would at last become prosperous. 
The Arabs on the other hand, without partiality for either side, 
showed their usual love for a fight, reminding one of the Irish- 
man who, on witnessing a street brawl, exclaimed ‘Is this a 
private foight or can anyone join in?’ Then again the Jews were 
anxious to get to their destination in hope that they might be 
in time to make some judicious speculation before the fun started. 

However, no matter what anxiety was displayed it had no effect 
on hastening the Khalifah towards the City of the Khalifs. For 
over thirty years she had plied up and down the Tigris between 
Basra and Baghdad, and even the news we had received could not 
get another revolution out of her engines. It was about twenty- 
four hours later that we were tied up below the bridge of boats 
that spans the Tigris at Baghdad, and a visit to our Club, as far 
as the Britishers were concerned, confirmed the news. 

Although at that time it was impossible to foretell which way 
the cat would jump, Turkey had already commenced to make pre- 


1 The writer of this article was, at the outbreak of war, an engineer on 
board the Tigris steamer Khalifah. After his remarkable journey from Baghdad 
to Alexandretta and his return to England, he naturally joined the British Army. 
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paration. Mobilisation had started, and on the morning following 
our arrival the officials had boarded the steamer and were playing 
havoc among our crew by commandeering the pick of the sailors 
and firemen, exemption being granted to any man who could pay 
the sum of eighty Turkish liras (about 74l.). Some of these poor 
wretches, thinking it meant exemption for good, obtained permis- 
sion to go ashore, and managed after a visit to their relations to 
scrape the amount together. They might have spared themselves 
the trouble, for a few weeks later the Turk, wishing to extort more 
money from his long-suffering subjects, demanded a further sum 
of forty liras or compulsion for military service. 

August is one of the hottest months in that land, where 130° 
in the shade is common, and it might have been expected that 
the military authorities would have clothed their recruits to suit 
the temperature. Apparently however there was only one type 
of uniform available, and this consisted of tunic and trousers made 
at the Baghdad military clothing factory of material almost as 
thick as that of which our British warms are made. Even accus- 
‘tomed as these natives were to the heat, this was too much for 
them ; moreover many of them—Arabs, Chaldeans, Jews, and 
Kurdis alike—had never seen garments of this kind before. It 
was therefore quite a common sight to see half a dozen of them 
strolling down the streets, hand-in-hand, as is a custom there, 
and of them at least a half would have their nether garments on 
back to front. A certain percentage of them had also been served 
out with footgear not unlike our ammunition boots and, being 
quite unaccustomed to these, they almost invariably carried them - 
over the shoulders. From rumours that were going around it 
would appear that for the first few days these recruits were fed at 
the Turkish Government’s expense, but this proved too costly an 
experiment, and they were told that they must procure their meals 
from their homes or elsewhere and return to the barracks in time 
for parades. From one of our sailors, who was called up from 
the Khalifah, we learnt that their pay was equivalent to 1}d. a 
day, no great sum, as he truly remarked, when 1d. of this went 
to the officers and $d. to the N.C.O.s. We could only give him 
poor consolation by advising him to hurry up and become an 
N.C.O. 

Now the Turk, a true Oriental, loves display, and here with 
all these troops was a golden opportunity for it: golden in more 
senses than one, for by creating an impression he would be able 
to squeeze more money from the populace. But in this city of 
narrow streets and bazaars a demonstration seemed impossible, 
and it was thus the famous bridge of boats became the stage for 
a Turkish sideshow. By marching the troops backwards and 
forwards over this bridge, it was possible for the population on 
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both sides of the river to get an excellent view of this mushroom 
army. So it was that day after day troops galore tramped back- 
wards and forwards from one side. to the other, in many cases 
the same troops partaking in this review many times. However 
all good things come.to an end, and the end of this spectacular 
mobilisation was caused one morning when, from the sheer over- 
weight of too many camels, the bridge gave way, some seventy 
camels were drowned, and those that did not float down stream, 
but remained fast on the small islets and shallow places, were 
there for many days to remind us by their stench that mobilisation 
was complete and that the real play had opened. 

Reference has already been made to the clothing in the shape 
of tunic, trousers and boots, and these together with the aghol 
and chafeer, the ordinary Arab headgear, completed the uniform. 
As far as equipment was concerned, it was doubtful whether forty 
per cent. of these men were provided with rifles and perhaps a 
slightly larger percentage had bandoliers. Those who had not 
been fully equipped by the Government seemed to consider it their 
privilege to help themselves to whatever they were short of from 
the native shops in the bazaars: and the shopkeepers, naturally 
resenting this action, and not being supported by the police, very 
soon closed their doors to all and sundry. Moreover any mer- 
chants bringing in stores and produce from the outlying districts 
had not only their goods confiscated but also the pack animals 
with which they had brought them in. Naturally this state 
of affairs was highly unsatisfactory to them and the news 
spread, so that in a few days .nothing was being brought into 
the markets from the neighbouring villages. These were anxious 
days for many; even the European concerns found very little 
to do in the way of business, and a considerable amount of time 
was consequently spent in the Club. Very meagre news filtered 
through and for the most part nonsensical, such as : ‘ The King 
of France had fallen on the battlefield while leading his troops,’ 
and countless other fabrications, which were made up to satisfy 
the minds of the simple natives. 


Normally the Khalifah should have remained in Baghdad only 
about three days, but business having practically come to a stand- 
still it was ten days before she again pointed her bows down 
stream. One evening it became known that we were to raise steam 
and proceed the following morning to the other side of the bridge, 
there to embark about 1000 Turkish soldiers on the Khalifah and 
on two barges which she towed one on either side. Accordingly 
having arrived alongside the barracks—one could not call it a land- 
ing-stage, for it was merely some stone steps leading from a yard 
in the barracks—we proceeded to take the men on board. After 
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about an hour and a half during which the Khalifah and barges 
were in a state of absolute chaos, with much gesticulating and 
shouting and a liberal use of the whip on the part of their officers, 
the men were at last got on board and we proceeded downstream. 
Both sides of the river were lined with crowds and every point 
of vantage was occupied by the inevitable small boy, and we glided 
down the river accompanied by shouts and the waving of flags. 
My friend R—— had come to see me off, but on account of the 
state of affairs on board the transport he preferred to remain 
alongside in a native belum, and finally cast off opposite his house. 

The journey to Basra, which lasted three days, was crowded 
with incident. In the first place the men were totally without 
discipline and their officers had very little control over them. 
Then again owing to the crowded state of the ship and barges 
and the fact that some were armed with rifles and ammunition, 
of the use of which none had very much idea, it was highly dan- 
gerous to move about the decks. A party of these in the hold of 
one of the barges let off several rounds from their rifles, and 
though luckily no damage was done this sort of thing had to be 
stopped. However when their officers remonstrated with them 
and threatened punishment, for a time at any rate it seemed that 
a mutiny would: take place. That evening and on subsequent 
evenings we went alongside the bank for the purpose of letting 
the men get some exercise. Sentries were posted at various points 
in the desert and the men allowed to roam about for an hour 
or so; but the difficulty in getting them back to the ship was 
very great and often we would find on leaving that several had 
been left behind, which necessitated their running across the 
desert to a point where by a bend in the river it was possible to 
join the steamer again. We eventually reached Basra after 
calling at Kurnah, where the Tigris and Euphrates meet, to pick 
up a few Turkish officers. We were all mightily glad to see the 
backs of the troops when we landed them, and there were many 
sighs of relief when the last of them had gone ashore. 


Day after day passed and as time went on the situation became 
distinctly strained and one morning in October we were instructed 
to proceed up the river towards Baghdad with all possible speed, 
taking with us sufficient coal to enable the Khalifah to go through 
without a stop; we were also to steam up without the customary 
barges on either side. Leaving Mohammerah early in the morning 
we were very soon passing the spot, not far from the Sheik of 
Mohammerah’s palace, where the German steamer Hkbatana, the 
Lotus, and another vessel were anchored ready to be sunk when 
hostilities commenced, in order to try to block the channel. 
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These vessels were eventually sunk, but owing to some mistake, 
fortunate for us, but unfortunate for the Turk, one of them swung 
parallel with the stream, thus preventing the channel from 
becoming unnavigable. We remained at Basra only about an 
hour and then proceeded with all possible speed up to Baghdad. 
Usually it was the custom to stop at Amara and Kut, but this 
time we passed both of these places, much to the astonishment 
of the natives, who had never before remembered the river 
steamers passing without calling for an hour or more. Presum- 
ably the object of our trip was to give the European population 
of Baghdad a chance of getting away before hostilities com- 
menced, and on our way up we were wondering if, even should 
we get them on board, we should manage the return journey 
unmolested. It must be remembered that the river is the only 
exit from that city unless one goes by one of the caravan routes 
either into Persia or across to Aleppo. 

On arrival at our destination and on going to the Club to seek 
out friends, it became evident from news gained there that we 
should not return by the way we had come. As I had no fixed 
abode in Baghdad and my goods and chattels were all on board 
the Khalifah, my friend R—— invited me to join the ‘ batch’ of 
which he was a member, which, with me added to it, numbered 
five all told. The following morning on going on board to collect 
my worldly possessions I was disgusted to find, that although they 
had been very carefully packed by one of the crew in anticipation 
of my leaving the ship, they were now strewn upon the deck and 
were being overhauled by a very officious-looking Turk. Having 
no say in the matter, it was necessary to stand by and watch 
while my friend the Turk examined every article to see that there 
was nothing of a dangerous or incriminating nature. Private 
letters were looked at upside down with an air of importance which. 
was distinctly comical. But the climax came when a bottle of 
Scrubbs’ Ammonia was unearthed. The india-rubber stopper 
naturally excited the suspicion of the official concerned, and 
thinking that it might contain something of an explosive nature 
which it would be necessary to confiscate, he took one mighty 
sniff. Have you ever been possessed with a great desire to laugh, 
knowing that you dare not? This was my uncomfortable posi- 
tion for many minutes afterwards. At last permission was given 
for my boxes to be put into a belum alongside, the only article 
retained being a chamois-leather case on which I had cleaned my 
drawing instruments for many years; perhaps the many lines 
of black, red and other coloured inks which crossed and re-crossed 
were taken for some secret code. It is to be hoped that the 
Turkish Government have managed to decipher it. 

Although the members of our mess were well known to one 
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another we were destined by reason of our practically being con- 
fined to become still more intimate, and certainly more genial 
companions it would be difficult to meet anywhere : two of them 
were Scotchmen, one an Aberdonian the other a Glaswegian, who 
were always chaffing one another ; another cheery soul whose only 
fault was that he was a rank pessimist, R—— and myself. For 
the first few days we were allowed a fair amount of freedom, 
though we were given to understand what the consequences would 
be if any attempt were made to escape, especially towards the 
Persian frontier. Accordingly R—— and myself made a day 
pass very pleasantly by visiting two friends at Guarara, a spot 
about four miles by road from Baghdad but fourteen miles by 
river. Afterwards however our movements were more restricted, 
we were ordered to report to the police for registration, and were 
given to understand that we were not to leave our houses; this 
order however was not strictly adhered to, for in the evenings, 
when we considered ourselves free from prying eyes, there were 
numerous surreptitious visitings by belum to other houses situated, 
like ours, on the river bank. We entertained and in return were 
entertained, and some very pleasant evenings were the result. 
As it was necessary to amuse ourselves in the best way possible, 
R—— and myself set about preparing to do this. We rigged 
up a badminton net on the flat roof of our house, and every after- 
noon tea being finished we issued forth accompanied by a small 
boy, for although one side of our pitch was bounded by friendly 
territory, the house belonging to an American subject, the other 
was bounded by hostile ground in the shape of a Germans’ abode, 
and the small boy’s function was to retrieve any stray shuttle- 
cocks which found their way thither or by excessive vigour had 
landed in the road beneath. We also spent a good deal of our 
spare time messing about with photography, mostly printing, 
and before long had a really fine collection which we proceeded 
to mount in albums. There was also a fair amount of interest 
to be got from doings on the river, one of our chief interests 
being to watch the frantic efforts on the part of the crew of the 
German tug Pioneer to refloat her, she having grounded opposite 
our house on her way down the river on a mine-laying expedition 
with some home-made mines; she was eventually refloated after 
having been ten days aground. Then every day there would be 
one or more river steamers to be seen carrying troops down 
towards Basra, and latterly some of these returned from the 
Front with wounded on board. The Khalifah passed twice, once 
carrying troops down and once bringing wounded back. 

We lived in this happy state for about three weeks. Then 
one day news was brought to us that two of the British subjects 
were interned in the British Consulate. This building was the 
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largest and most imposing in Baghdad and was situated on the 
river about half a mile higher up than where we were. We could 
just see its flat roof, and our compatriots taking exercise 
on it. About two days later one of our party was sent for to 
join those in the consulate, and after another day or two we were 
visited by a member of the police who warned the other three 
that they would have to go to the consulate on the following day. 
Curiously enough my name was left out, and on the next day 
when they left I had to remain behind. R—— was the last 
to leave and on seeing him disappearing round the corner of the 
house, I wondered when I would see him again. To be left alone 
in the house was not at all pleasant, and it was impossible to 
settle down to anything; moreover one of the native servants 
came in to inform me that all the Britishers excepting me had 
been interned in the consulate. In the afternoon I decided to 
consult my American neighbour as to what was the best course 
to follow and was advised by him (if no word came before the 
morning) to go round to the consulate and report to the officer 
of the guard. He also gave me an invitation to dine with him 
that evening. We were sitting having a chat about sundry 
matters when a note was handed to me by his Kavass, and this 
proved to be from the fellows already in the consulate advising 
me to come round at once. The walk to the consulate was a 
short one, for the most part through lanes bounded by mud walls, 
and here I passed no one, but outside the consulate gate was an 
excited mob of natives. They were not at all complimentary 
on discovery that I was an ‘ Inglesi,’ andjto make matters worse 
the zaptieh on guard at the gate refused me admission. 

At the time the comical side of it did not strike me, but since 
then I have repeatedly laughed at the idea of volunteering for 
,prison and not being allowed to enter. After what seemed an 
interminable length of time, during which the crowd surged 
round, and became more abusive and looked more threatening 
than ever, I heard the cheery voice of one of the inmates, who 
having heard of my predicament had gone to the officer of the 
guard, explained matters and obtained permission for me to 
be imprisoned. Those inside had made themselves very com- 
fortable and R—— anticipating my arrival had secured 3 
floor space for my mattress in the room he slept in. Those who 
had been interned for some time had started several kinds of 
amusement. A paper called the Baghdad Bugler was edited 
daily, the most amusing part being the advertisement column. 
We also occasionally got together a concert party, and the con- 
sulate grounds were a boon to us. There was a bowling green 
on which we occasionally played with our guard. The officer in 

charge of this was exceedingly funny while playing, for if on 
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having bowled he was not lying close enough to the jack he 
would run up and give his ball a kick until the lie suited him. 
Then there were badminton courts which R—— and I rolled 
religiously every morning. 

On one of the outbuildings at the further end of the garden 
there was the usual flat roof, and here R—— and self used to 
spend many an hour reading. One morning after we had been 
interned in the consulate about three or four days, we were called 
up hurriedly to build a sud to reinforce the walls round the 
garden, as the river had risen about twenty feet during the night, 
the desert was flooded, and if it hadn’t been for our strenuous 
efforts the consulate grounds would have been flooded also. 
R—— and I went to our observation post on the flat roof of 
the outbuilding, where a good view of the surrounding country 
could be obtained. The sight was certainly a strange one. 
Baghdad was under water to a depth of about two or three feet, 
and the water was crumbling away the mud walls round the date 
gardens. Around the German club there were numbers of 
belums trying to recover as much as possible from the flooded 
rooms. Several houses had collapsed owing to the fact that 
they were only built of mud bricks, and among these was the 
Babylon Hotel. 

Altogether we were interned in the consulate for three or 
four weeks, during which time there were numerous rumours 
floating around as to our ultimate fate and destination, one being 
that we were to be sent to Samara. The Turks had certainly 
made up their minds that we must leave Baghdad, and by this 
we presumed that the British were working their way up the 
river. One morning R—— and I were at the bottom of the 
garden when one of our party came along and very excitedly told 
us that we had better go up to the consulate buildings as we were 
all to leave in two hours’ time for Deir-el-Zoor. We hurried up* 
to our room, having first ascertained that the news was correct, 
and as we had been told that we were to travel as light as possible 
we proceeded to make up bundles of the things we considered 
absolutely essential. We cut our package down to a minimum, 
even taking into consideration the fact that one hair brush and 
one set of shaving tackle would be sufficient for both to share. 
Then having collected together our rugs and blankets and one 
mattress we took them down to the terrace which was alongside 
the river, and where we were informed that launches would take 
us over to the opposite side to the point where the caravan would 
start. Although time was so short and everything so hurried 
one thing was done to which I consider we owe the safety of 
our caravan, namely a committee was formed of four of the most 
influential members of the party. This committee in turn formed 
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police out of the sturdiest members with the injunction that if 
any of the party showed signs of becoming unmanageable they 
were to give them one under the jaw first and report to the com- 
mittee afterwards. One of the first duties imposed upon the 
police was to sort out the baggage and if anyone was carrying what 
was considered excessive he was to be made to understand that 
the surplus must be left behind. Some had sufficient to fill a 
pantechnicon. Luckily R—— and I had no alterations to make, 
possibly because I had been nominated as one of the police about 
half an hour previously. 

At last the time appointed came round, and though we waited 
patiently for over two hours no launches turned up. Neither did 
they turn up the following day or the day after, though of course 
long before then we had given up the idea of sitting on the terrace 
waiting for them. About three days after the first alarm we were 
again warned to be in readiness by noon, and this time we were 
prepared. Apparently the ladies, about eight in number, and 
the kiddies were not to be allowed to go with us, but permission 
was given for three of the men to remain behind with them. One 
of these was the pessimistic gentleman referred to as one of the 
members of our mess; he did me a very good turn by giving me 
a camel-hair coat, for which I was most thankful during the cold 
nights in the desert. Over the leave-taking let us draw a veil. 

Of course at this stage we hadn’t the remotest idea of what 
was going to happen. There were wild rumours about that the 
British were not far from Baghdad, and all sorts of weird schemes 
were evolved in our minds for overpowering our guard when two 
or three days out and returning to Baghdad to be welcomed by 
British troops. R—— and I got away in the first launch with 
about fifteen others. We had to stop at the Russian consulate 
to pick up the consul and his staff; as these were to make some 
of our party. Arriving on the other side of the river we were 
taken to a large yard where some twelve arabanas were waiting 
in readiness. The type of arabana used on journeys over the 
desert is somewhat difficult to describe, but if one imagines a small 
four-wheeled cart with a cloth-covered hood and drawn by three 
horses, this-is somewhere near the mark. The floors, by the by, are 
quite flat, no seats being provided, and when they were loaded to 
lie down flat was almost a physical impossibility, whereas if you 
sat upright your head would nearly touch the hood. R—— and 
I being among the first arrivals chose the one that was to be our 
abode for many days to come. I don’t know what motive pos- 
sessed us to pick upon this particular vehicle; it may have been 
the horses, and R—— certainly considered himself a judge in 
this direction. Our arabanchi or driver was a weird-looking little 
man with his face bound up as if suffering from chronic toothache. 
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We never discovered his nationality, for not even the most accom- 
plished linguist in the party could make him understand or under- 
stand him. We immediately dubbed him ‘ Uncle,’ and though 
we must have caused him considerable trouble and anxiety at 
times, especially when we hid the bells which adorned his steeds’ 
necks, which were a great annoyance to us, yet I believe Uncle 
had a sneaking regard for us both and considered it his duty 
to take us under his wing. 

Gradually the remainder of the party turned up and with the 
arabanas loaded up, and everyone squeezed in in the best way 
possible, at about 4 P.M. we started on our adventurous journey. 
We were escorted by ten mounted zaptiehs and an officer in 
charge, and though we imagined that these were to be our guard 
for the whole journey, we were mistaken ; the first day out the 
officer left us, and by the time we had been three or four days 
on our journey the number had dwindled down to one very 
decrepit guardian, and after a while he left us also. It would 
seem as though the Baghdad Turks had determined to get rid 
of us, and although this would have been a grand opportunity to 
turn about and return to Baghdad yet it was thought unadvisable, 
as we learnt from the inhabitants of the villages we passed that 
the British troops had not even reached Kut. It was very uncom- 
fortable in the arabana perched on top of the mattress, blankets, 
and our other belongings, and at dusk, when a halt of half an 
hour was called, we were very glad to get out to stretch our legs 
and regale ourselves with a meal of hard-boiled eggs and native 
bread. ‘The first stage of our journey was to be to a khan about 
half-way between Baghdad and Feluja, and as we should not 
arrive much before midnight, on getting back into the arabana 
Wwe made ourselves as comfortable as the circumstances would 


allow and dozed off to sleep. 
G. N. Gress. 


(To be continued.) 





A NOTABLE AMERICAN WAR CHARITY 
IN PARIS 


WHEN I went over to Paris in 1916, I had no more idea 
than other English people of ‘the vast scope of American War 
Charities there. America was slow to move, but Americans 
were swift. I cannot even pretend to name the numberless 
Charities they started in the early days of the War, and have 
nobly supported ever since. A full account of them will severely 
tax the library shelves of the future. I only purpose to tell what 
I know about the Charities for Refugees with which 1 was in 
contact, being those presided over by Mrs. Edith Wharton, the 
well-known writer. Mrs. Wharton is an old resident in Paris, 
and the American Colony there, consisting of people who have 
chosen France as their second country and love her with almost 
the love of her children, were naturally first in the field with 
money and personal service. But it was not long before the 
Americans of America were speeding across the Atlantic, un- 
daunted by its dangers. A constant stream of dollars and goods 
poured over with them. 

In the beginning of August 1914, however, there was no one 
coming to Paris. Rather, a great crowd of foreigners and French 
people were rushing away. The streets grew empty, even the 
omnibuses and underground railways ceased to run. Yet there 
were compensations for those whom pluck or poverty kept in 
their homes, for the best of good eating was cheap and plentiful, 
and luxuries in general went a-begging. Paris was partially 
empty, but the country-side in the direction of the German 
advance was emptying itself on Paris. The world has never 
seen quite such a flight before an invader; for when the original 
Huns appeared upon the European scene, it was an infinitely 
less populated and prosperous world. The thing seemed at first 
incredible. Quiet villages and towns on the Belgian frontier 
would hear first perhaps the horn of a fast-travelling motor, 
and see @ smart Limousine dash through, strangely loaded with 
ladies in chance-snatched garments and children in their night- 
gear and odd bits of luggage. They might just have had time 
to forget the passage of these mad gentlefolks, when there would 
begin a slower, yet still hurrying, procession of carts and carriages 
of all sorts and sizes, piled with people old and young, and 
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household goods, cradles, pictures, bird-cages. There might be 
seen a great and splendid herd of prize cattle, driven by men on 
horseback, beside single plebeian yet precious cows and calves. 
More lamentable still and more numerous, the crowd of foot- 
passengers surrounding and following the vehicles. They walked 
empty-handed or were bowed under the flotsam and jetsam 
of ruined homes. Some women of the bourgeoisie wore patheti- 
cally ‘best’ clothes and carried reticules. Many more were 
dragging a horde of children, wheeling babies, sometimes very 
old or infirm people, in perambulators or wheelbarrows. 
Still they pressed on, this crowd, covering not only the road 
but the fields on either side. They conversed little or not at 
all with each other as they went, for though each family group 
- would have started in company with its neighbours, the flowing 
of the human tide separated them gradually from their 
acquaintances, sometimes indeed from members of their own 
families. But to anyone who questioned them they related 
things of fantastic horror. They told of men and women 
massacred or burned alive in their burning houses, of civilians 
marched out at the point of the bayonet to act as a screen between 
German soldiers and French guns, of children stuck on the lances 
of Uhlans, of girls and women violated and tortured. And the 
peaceful people who heard these stories as they fed and succoured 
the fugitives, did not at first believe them. It seemed impossible 
that they should be-true. But as the strange procession con- 
iinued and the like dreadful doings were reported by fresh 
witnesses, ‘a certain anxiety began to gain on the listeners. So 
when the heavy sound of the guns made itself heard, was mani- 
festly drawing nearer, the inhabitants of those very towns and 
villages which had at first wondered at and succoured this great 
caravan of fear, became restless and uneasy, and at length 
themselves joined it. 

In the first contingent of Refugees there was naturally a large 
proportion of Belgians, beside French from the invaded Provinces. 
Belgians or French, they were all convinced that they would 
return to their homes in a fortnight or three weeks. Some, 
however, had left homes already ruined. There was a family 
from the Pas de Calais whose house had been wrecked by a 
shell, two children being killed. A young married daughter with 
a quite new-born infant was lying in the house at the time and 
went out of her mind with terror, The mother, th® insane 
woman with her baby, and two children of ten and seventeen 
arrived in Paris, having made the whole journey on foot. 
Another house in the neighbourhood of Rheims had been set on 
fire and a French officer had nobly rescued a paralysed woman 
from an upper storey. The infirm woman’s daughter then 
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packed her into a perambulator and wheeled her the whole 
distance to Paris. 

Many fugitives buried their money and valuables in ground 
that ruthless shells have since turned over and over, or concealed 
them in their houses, where it is probable that the ‘ thorough’ 
Boche has discovered them. But I do know of one such treasure 
whose female guardian, sitting over it like an extraordinarily 
faithful and underfed dragon for three long years, has so far 
preserved it. A certain number of well-to-do people brought 
away with them important sums of money, often in stocks 
and shares, which they deposited with hotel-keepers in return 
for their board and lodging. But the great mass of the Refugees 
were destitute, and the pressing need was to feed and house 
them. Although money was generously subscribed, it is easy 
to imagine the confusion caused by this flood of destitute 
humanity. We knew something of it ourselves when about the 
same date thousands of Belgian Refugees landed on our own 
shores. But the ladies who undertook to improvise the vast and 
complicated machinery necessary for their reception did so with on 
the whole marvellous rapidity and success. This country has 
for more than a century abounded in charitable associations 
worked by individuals quite independent of Government and 
shared in but not dominated by the Clergy. The result is that 
we have ready for such an emergency a number of men 
and women with at least a rudimentary idea of organisation, 
of ‘how to run’ a charitable undertaking, and with an instinct 
to ‘ take hold’ of any such business as comes their way, without 
waiting for Authority. When I myself witnessed the arrival 
of some thousands of Refugees in a French Provincial town, 
I was struck by the absence of these things in the civilian popula- 
tion, to say nothing of the Civil Authorities. The Army, on 
the other hand, at once ‘ took hold of the job,’ worked splendidly 
and organised as well as could be expected, seeing that not they 
but the Civil Authorities were supposed to be responsible for 
the Refugees. But the Battle of the Marne was about to take 
place, and the French Army was very sufficiently occupied with 
its own affairs, when the first wave of Refugees broke upon 
Paris. 

Among the unoccupied buildings where they were received 
was the Cirque de Paris. M. André Gide and M. Charles Du Bos, 
both men of letters, were asked to visit it, in order to pick 
out and assist Refugees of the professional classes. They found 
hundreds of men, women and children of all sorts, camped in 
the extensive stables of the Circus. And hundreds of iron bed- 
steads had been provided for them, but no bedding of any 
description. This kind of confusion reigned. Evidently some 
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organisation was needed, and M. Du Bos and M: André Gide 
set to work to provide it. Working with them was a Belgian 
lady, Madame Van Risselberg, who had originally sent them 
to the Cirque de Paris. Thus a Society called the Foyer 
Franco-Belge was started in October 1914, to find employ- 
ment for those of the Refugees who could work, and lodging 
and food for the others. Mrs. Edith Wharton, the novelist so 
well known both in England and America, was in close touch 
with M. Du Bos, and in the following November a group of 
American residents in Paris, with Mrs. Wharton as their Chair- 
man, founded the Society of the American Hostels, to work 
in collaboration with the Foyer Franco-Belge. Up to this time 
Mrs. Wharton had not figured as a Committee-woman. She 
had devoted herself to her beautiful art and had no experience 
of organisation. But contrary to the vulgar notion that artistic 
genius connotes business incapacity, she at once showed herself 
possessed of remarkable organising ability. 

A General Committee of the two Societies was formed. The 
Foyer Franco-Belge received the Refugees on their arrival, 
classified them, and handed them on to the American Hostels 
for assistance. This latter Association began its existence with 
a thousand francs in hand and a house lent to it by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Tuck. Auxiliary Committees were soon started in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and money and cases of clothes 
and boots and shoes began steadily to come across the water. 
Assistance was also generously given by a large and active Charity, 
rather misleadingly called the American Relief Clearing House, 
which collects contributions in money and goods from America 
and distributes them among various War Charities in Paris. 

In April 1916 the American Hostels issued a Report, and 
from this and a first draft of the 1917 Report I give the following 
facts and figures of the work done, supplemented by my personal 
acquaintance with it. 

I.—13,065 Refugees have been provided for. 

II.—12,000 sick persons cared for. 

This is done by means of a free Clinic and Dispensary started 
at 18 Rue Taitbout, in a house lent by the Countess de Berthier 
de Sauvigny, but now under the same roof as the Clothing 
Department. Physicians give their services and two trained 
nurses, under an Infirmiére-Major, care for the sick either at 
the Clinic or in their own homes. The expenses of this branch 
of the work are guaranteed by four ladies, Mrs. Edward Tuck, 
Mrs. R. W. Bliss, and the Misses Léonino. 

TIT. —203,195 meals have been served. 

When the Refugees first came in, food tickets were given them 
for different restaurants, according to their social class. This was 
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an extravagant way of feeding them, but when M. Du Bos and 
M. André Gide first suggested running a special Restaurant for 
them, it was thought that the mixture of classes would cause 
difficulties. | However, largely thanks to M. Du Bos’ efforts, 
the Restaurant was established at 18 Rue Taitbout and the fore- 
seen difficulties proved, as they so often do, quite illusory. 
The Restaurant has its separate tables, neatly furnished with the 
red and white table-linen which gives so gay a note to the humblest 
French meal, and except that it is cleaner and brighter than 
other cheap restaurants, and the food there very appreciably 
better, it does not obviously differ from them. Payment is made 
by food-ticket, but everyone pays two sous on entering, rather as 
an informal means of identifying the guests, than as a contribution 
to expenses. 

IV.—Employment has been found for 6000 Refugees. 

V.—A regular distribution of coal was made to needy families. 

This distribution continued until the autumn of 1916, when 
the great scarcity of labour made it impossible. The Refugees 
still received their allowance of coal, but they were obliged to 
fetch it themselves. In this respect they were no worse off than 
the citizens of Paris. All who for one reason or another had 
been unable to store coal for the winter, were obliged to fetch their 
own coal personally, or by deputy. There were long queues 
of women standing for hours on the pavement before the Coal 
Merchants’ stores, in the wet and the cold, with baskets, sacks, 
perambulators, every kind of receptacle for the precious—and 
weighty—goods. Then came a moment when not only labour 
but the coal itself failed. The barges which were being used 
to bring it to Paris could not come up the frozen Seine. Rich 
people suffered as well as poor, and learned what it meant to go 
fireless, Since then the Government has taken control of 
all supplies of coal. 

VI.—Workrooms at 18 Rue Taitbout, employing about. fifty 
women. . 

Under the same roof is a Day-nursery for their children, as 
well as a Library and Recreation Room for themselves. Many 
of these women come from Rheims, where they were factory 
hands, and were unable to do the simplest sewing or knitting. 
In the workrooms, where they have a good dress-maker to direct 
them, they have learned not only to sew well, but to embroider 
and make fine lingerie, for which they receive orders from 
America. A knitting class also has been started by Mrs. Ward- 
Thoron, and there is keen competition for her prizes for the 
best pairs of socks. 

VII.—A Rest-House with a garden, at Auteuil, lent by Mrs. 
Edward Tuck. 
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This is for women and children who require rest, care and 
good food, though they are not ill enough to go into a hospital. 
It can be imagined that to these unfortunate people, all of 
whom have suffered privations and calamities, many unspeakable 
tortures and miseries, the Rest-House is an immense boon. Young 
mothers are received there after the birth of their infants, and 
children whose mothers are in hospital. I quote from the Report 


of 1916 the history of one of the patients : 

Mme. Marguerite M—— is a young woman who has been fourteen 
months in a German prison. In the early days of the War she and her 
little girl of seven were carried off with 5000 civilian prisoners. Her 
sister, and the sister’s two children, aged six and nine, were in the same 
convoy. 

The journey lasted thirty-six hours. No food was given on the way 
and the prisoners were so closely packed that one woman was suffocated 
and died in child-birth. There was no one to help her, and her dead 
body was left lying among the prisoners till they reached their destination. 

On arriving at the camp, each prisoner was put into a cabin with some 
straw on the floor to serve for-a bed. These kennels were so cold that they 
could not sleep. In the morning they were given potatoes and rice; at 
5 o’clock bread soup, potatoes, and rice. This was their last meal till the 
next day. They were allowed an hour’s exercise in the courtyard, but 
were strictly forbidden to exchange a word with the other prisoners. 

Mme. M——’s husband had been grievously wounded in the battle of 
Charleroi. He was taken prisoner and died in Germany. Three months 
after his death the doctor in Mme. M——’s camp one day handed her her 
husband’s papers and told her he was dead. She was not allowed to keep 
the papers. 

A few days later her little girl was seized with meningitis. The first 
day nothing was done for her, the second day she was taken to the infirmary 
and died. Her mother was not allowed to go to her, or to see her after 
she was dead. 

Mme. M——’s sister and the latter’s little boy and girl were lodged in 
the adjoining kennel. One night one of the German officers in command 
of the camp entered the sister’s kennel and violated her in the presence of 
her children. Mme. M—— heard her sister’s screams, but of course 
could not go to her. The poor woman became enceinte, and eventually 
died of lack of nourishment and nervous depression. She was found in 
eher bed one morning with her children asleep on her lifeless body. The 
dead woman was carried away, and Mme. M——, from next door, heard 
the little girl calling out to her piteously: ‘Oh, Aunt, Aunt, come and 
take me away!’ But Mme. M—— pleaded in:vain with her gaolers. 
The two children were carried off and she has never seen them or had news 
of thenr. She remained alone in her kennel, half mad with horror and 
despair. 

Finally she too fell ill of grief and inanition. She could not eat or 
sleep, and one day, when some of the worst cases among the prisoners were 
sent home, she was allowéd to go with them, the authorities considering 
her as hopelessly insane. 

The prisoners arrived half starved in Switzerland, where they were given 
their first food since leaving the camp. When Mme. M reached Paris 
she slept in the railway station, and the next morning a policeman told 
her the way to the American hostels. She was sent to our rest-house, and 
fed and cared for and comforted. She had been there for several weeks 
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when I first saw her; but even then I could not wonder that her gaolers 
thought her mad. To-day she is quiet and has recovered her self-control ; 
but she remains an irreparable wreck, a wasted life. I could tell of many 
others like her. . 


I do not apologise for reproducing the whole of this terrible 
story. It relates but one of those countless German crimes 
which we have no right to forget. or to forgive until justice has 
been done. For if to be a Christian meant to sit secure by an 
inviolate hearth and bestow a most sanctified Kiss of Peace on 
the torturers and violators of Mme. M—’s sister and thousands 
of other far-away unknown women, Christianity would be 
incompatible with any buta sneaking and selfish virtue. But other 
was the mood of Him who drove offenders, harmless in comparison 
with these, fiercely before Him with a whip of small cords. 

VIII.—A clothing Depdt in premises lent by the Société 
d’Assurance Mutuelle de Seine et Seine-et-Oise. 

Although in a sense a branch of the American Hostels, the 
Clothing Depét has its own separate funds and Committee, 
presided over by Mrs. Charles Scott, who with the other ladies of 
the Committee has managed it most ably from the beginning. 
The Depdt not only distributes garments to destitute Refugees, 
but provides civilian clothes for soldiers invalided out of the 
Army, and strong, serviceable suits for Refugees for whom em- 
ployment has been found in factories. The babies too, who do 
not cease coming to the homes of the Homeless, are given layettes, 
when, as too often happens, the mothers are really unable to pro- 
vide them. The demand for boots and shoes is the most difficult 
to meet. The cheap boots and shoes in Paris, before Govern- 
ment took up the matter, were made of a substance superficially 
resembling leather, which, however, literally melted in the wet. 
It was pitiable to see refugee women and girls wading through 
terrible rain and slush in old bedroom slippers. I must confess 
that when a pair of slippers, however thin, had high heels to them, 
they were eagerly accepted and worn in all weathers. And in fact 
the wearers were no worse off than scores of fashionable young 
ladies, who of their own fantastic choice were footing it through 
mud and deluge in open-work stockings and light ornamental 
shoes. The boots and shoes sent over from America in immense 
quantities have been an untold boon to the Refugees; but 
generous as the supply has been, it has never been able quite to 
overtake the demand. 

By the opening of the year 1917, the Clothing Depét could 
report that it had in all distributed a hundred thousand garments. 

IX.—A Grocery Depét in the Rue Pierre Charron. * 

It was here that I myself was working, my Chief being Mrs. 
Cameron, a truly delightful American lady, with a home in Paris 
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and connected by close family ties with England. Mrs. Cameron 
has been an indefatigable War-worker ever since in Egypt she 
helped to receive the first contingent of British wounded from 
Gallipoli. And she has been an invaluable friend to a crowd of 
poor Refugees who have made her acquaintance across the little 
table in the Grocery Depét. The Depdt is in the same block 
as the office of the Foyer Franco-Belge (now that of the Accueil 
Franco-Américain), the whole large building being lent by the 
Countess René de Béarn. After the character and circumstances 
of the Refugees have been inquired into, they receive tickets at the 
Office entitling them to a certain money value in groceries, weekly 
or fortnightly. They bring these tickets to the Grocery Store, 
where they choose such goods as they desire, handing in the tickets 
as payment. This petit commerce goes the quicker because the 
groceries are all weighed out beforehand and tied up. in parcels, 
marked at half a franc, one franc and two francs. But alas! 
as time goes on the amount that can be given for these small 
sums diminishes. Almost from the first there were moments when 
sugar could not be procured—chiefly owing to transport diffi- 
culties. It has since been taken under Government control. 
Chocolate too has grown rapidly scarcer—a sad blow for the poor 
refugee women, who, however hard their lot, generally contrive to 
send an occasional parcel to their men at the Front, and took 
comparatively large quantities of chocolate for the purpose. 
But the men of the pays envahis whose womenfolk are in Paris 
may be called almost fortunate. The majority must fight on 
without anyone to write them letters or send them gifts, and 
in ignorance of the fate of those who are dearer to them than 
life. 

There are two employées. The first is a most capable young 
woman from Rheims. She owned part of a family house in the 
town which must have been exceptionally well furnished, for 
although the Germans were there so short a time, they managed 
to convey all the furniture away to Germany. The second 
employée, a Belgian, fair and mild of face, like a Flemish 
Madonna, had been allowed to leave Belgium because her husband, 
happening to be in Holland when the War broke out, claimed to 
be domiciled there, and the German authorities, admitting this 
claim, allowed him also to claim his wife. But this was before 
the days of deportations. 

There are generally plenty of children in the Grocery Store, 
clustering like flies round the table where Mrs. Cameron sits 
doing accounts or knitting for soldiers, with a tin of sweets beside 
her and perhaps a toy or two displayed in front. Very many of 
these children still bear the stamp of the long days of darkness 
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and terror spent in the cellars of Rheims, and some the fresh 
scars of wounds received in bombardments. 

In the spring of 1916 a fresh group of Refugees appeared. 
I quote from Mrs. Wharton’s Report, dated April 30: 


A few days ago a group of women and children came into the Hostel’s 
Grocery Depét to receive their supply of provisions. They were fugitives 
from Verdun. The bombardment had driven them from their homes, and 
for forty-eight hours they had remained without food or shelter, hidden in 
a ravine in the deep snow, under an icy blizzard, and with the terrific 
roar of the big guns crashing over them day and night. No one who has 
not heard that noise can imagine how soul-racking it is. One of the little 
boys, a healthy, happy child before his flight, had never spoken since, but 
stood in the depét clinging to his mother and staring before him with 
vacant eyes. Those are a few of the people we are trying to bring back 
to life. 


X.—Three apartment houses have been taken and furnished 
for Refugees. 

This is perhaps the most important work done by the American 
Hostels. The Refugees in France are not like the Belgians in 
England—a given quantity, which can be absorbed into the 
working life of the country. They are not a subsiding flood, but 
an ever-flowing stream. The fugitives from Verdun—a town 
already practically destroyed—have been mentioned. The large 
population of Rheims has been gradually evacuated, as the town 
crumbled under a cruel and senseless bombardment. I travelled 
from Compiégne to Paris last year with hundreds of Refugees 
from the country evacuated and devastated by the Germans, and 
knew there were thousands more to follow. Large numbers are 
planted out in the Provinces, but for one reason and another they 
have a tendency to drift to Paris. There the poorer quarters 
are crowded with them, and whereas, owing to the Moratorium, 
many comparatively well-off Parisians have paid no rent for 
three years, the keepers of cheap Hotels and lodging-houses have 
battened on the misery of these poor creatures. It is very sad 
to see old people who, after the thrifty French fashion, had saved 
enough to buy themselves a cosy home, living on charity in one 
sordid room of a sordid Parisian lodging-house, having lost for 
ever their home and all the modest comfort of their former life. 
I remember a mother and daughter, the one very old, the other 
also old and a widow, who had owned such a home on the out- 
skirts of Rheims. The widow was childless, but they had brought 
up a grandson of the old lady’s who was to them as the apple 
of their eyes. ‘This youth—whose photograph showed him so 
pathetically fragile, gentle, almost girlish in appearance—had 
gone to the Army like others, and like others had been killed. 
The two women lived in a better street in Paris than most 
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Refugees with their small allowance, and their room, a fairly 
large and bright one, was always kept as clean and sweet as a 
drawing-room. ‘My poor mother cannot leave the house,’ 
the daughter said, ‘so she must have a window from which she 
can see. something.” And the necessary high rent was paid at the 
cost of the daughter’s starvation. The old mother sat by the 
window, silent, or telling her griefs over and over again. The 
daughter no longer starves, for the Committee of the American 
Hostels have seen to that; but there the old women remain in 
their ruin and exile and bereavement—unless indeed Death has 
taken the elder to another Home. 

I quote again from Mrs. Wharton’s Report, an account of 
the conditions under which too many of the Refugees have to 
., live : 

In a filthy attic are living a destitute couple with seven children. The 
father is consumptive and unable fo work, and most of the children are 
constantly ill. This is one of the centres of tuberculosis against which the 
American Hostels must fight if they are to give any lasting help to France. 

In a room about 10 feet square, at the end of a black unventilated 
passage, a woman is living with her sick husband and eight children, one 
of whom is just recovering from.typhoid, while several of the others are ill. 

The furniture consists of two beds, two cribs, and a stove. The family 
rags are washed in the room and dried on lines strung from the walls. 

A woman who has just given birth to twins is sleeping, with her babies, 
on two chairs, having neither bed nor cradle. 

Innumerable are the cases where three people sleep in one bed, and 
frequently two old and sick people in one narrow cot. Many of them have 
no blankets and cover themselves at night with their clothes, which are 
often not warm enough to protect them by day. I could go on citing such 
cases for pages. 


It goes without saying that the claimants for admittance to 
the three houses of the American Hostels are far in excess of 
the rooms available. The first Hostel taken was a large un- 
finished building in the Avenue Félix Faure. This was fitted 
up and is let out at the rent of from eight to fifteen francs a 
month per room. Several families share each kitchen and the 
rent includes lighting, heating and the washing of household linen. 
Yet Mrs. Royall Tyler, the indefatigable and invaluable Vice- 
Chairman of the General Committee, assured me that after the 
initial cost of starting the Hostel had been paid, the rents received 
covered its expenses. It was early in the winter, however, when 
she told me this, and the coal famine had not yet made itself 
felt. 

In the Rue Brochant is another Hostel, where the rooms are 
let out at a slightly lower rate, and in the Rue de la Quintinie 
a group of studios, whose former far different occupants have 
vanished into the grim cloud of War, have beer converted into 
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free lodgings for women with large families. The contrast 
between the clean, cheerful rooms provided by the American 
Hostels—for cleanliness is insisted upon—and the vermin-haunted 
rookeries in which most of the Refugees are pent, must be seen 
to be appreciated. That excellent Charity, the American Relief 
Clearing House, gave twelve thousand francs and five hundred 
blankets towards the installation of these Hostels. The Municipal 
Council of Paris has visited them and sent a letter of approval 
to Mrs. Wharton, together with a gift of six thousand francs. 


These ten Good Works have been carried out with the some- 
what imperfect machinery of the two Associations, the Foyer 
Franco-Belge and the American Hostels, working together yet 
not actually one. The machinery had been hastily constructed 
to meet an emergency, and the emergency has transformed itself 
into a settled state. 

I quote from the 1917 Report : 


Gradually these people (the Refugees) have taken root in Paris, and 
while some have honestly tried to earn their living, others have been 
inclined to turn Refugee-ism into a profession, and to trade on the -com- 
passion of the various organisations hastily formed for their assistance in 
the early days of the War. Other idle and undesirable people, who have 
not even the excuse of being Refugees, have begun to pass themselves off as 
coming from the invaded regions, and more and more vigilance is needed 
as time goes on, to protect the Association from the impositions of the 
undeserving and to make sure that none of its funds were misapplied. 
With this object in view a system of household visiting was organised 
more than a year ago, and not even temporary asistance is now given to 
any Refugee whose case has not been investigated. This rule may seem 
rigorous, but it has the advantage of enabling the Committee to give more 
aid to those who are really entitled to it. 


Under these circumstances it was evidently inconvenient to 
have two Committees before which each case must come before 
assistance could be given. The Foyer Franco-Belge and the 
American Hostels have therefore merged themselves in one 
Association named the Accueil Franco-Américain aux Réfugiés 
Belges et Francais. The President is Mrs. Wharton, the Vice- 
Presidents Mrs. Royall Tyler and Baron del Marmol, the 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer Mr. Royall Tyler. The rest 
of the Committee is composed of French and American members 
in equal proportion. 

II 


THE AMERICAN CONVALESCENT HOMES FOR REFUGEES 


These Convalescent Homes form a new branch of the Accueil 
Franco-Belge. The enormous amount of illness among the 
Refugees created a problem in itself. The hardships they have 
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undergone have undermined the health of very many, and tuber- 
culosis is rife among them. It has indeed increased to something 
like a pestilence all over France, and early in 1917 the Govern- 
ment took alarm and began to take measures tocheck it. But most 
of the civilian Hospitals have been taken for military purposes, 
and the remainder are hopelessly crowded. A civilian is seldom 
received whose case is chronic or likely to need prolonged treat- 
ment. The case of women and children was _ particularly 
desperate, and the Committee of the American Hostels had long 
felt the need of a special Hospital for Refugees. At length two 
American friends of France sent Mrs. Wharton a large sum to 
enable the Association to make a beginning. Accordingly two 
beautiful villas with large grounds were rented at Groslay, not 
far from Paris. They are in charge of an English matron and 
four trained nurses and provide seventy-ohe beds for women and 
children. The more serious cases are received in the larger house, 
the Villa Belle Alliance, and in the smaller, the Villa Bon Accueil, 
the cases of chronic bronchitis and incipient tuberculosis. 
Another villa has been taken at Arromanches on the coast of 
Normandy, where thirty children suffering from tuberculosis 
of the bones and glands receive medical care and as much edu- 
cation as their health allows. At Arromanches there has been 
already for some time a settlement of Belgian nuns and children, 
placed there by another charity presided over by Mrs. Wharton 
—the Cuvre des Enfants des Flandres. 


TII 
THE CEUVRE DES ENFANTS DES FLANDRES 


This Charity has no official connexion with the Accueil Franco- 
Américain although Mrs. Wharton presides over both. In April 
1915 the Belgian Government asked her if she could receive sixty 
Belgian children at forty-eight hours notice. These children were 
evacuated from Ypres, Furnes, Poperinghe and isolated farms and 
villages on the Belgian Front which were under bombardment. 
Mrs. Wharton accepted the task. Within the forty-eight hours 
a house had been found at Sévres for the sixty children and the 
Belgian nuns in charge of them. The old almswomen. whom 
the Sisters had brought with them were soon established close by. 

Soon after, the Belgian Government asked Mrs. Wharton to 
undertake between five and six hundred more children. She 
consented to do so, a Committee was formed and money 
subscribed for the work. A considerable number of nuns of the 
Educational Orders came with these children, whom they had 
gathered in from many places. The Sisters in their white-winged 
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coifs and black veils, with their plain but characteristic and kindly 
faces, seem strangely familiar to one. Their portraits, painted 
hundreds of years ago, have so often looked out upon us from 
the canvases of old Flemish masters. The children too are 
mostly of the Flemish type, but there is a sprinkling among them 
of the dark eyes and hair, the smaller faces and livelier looks of 
the Walloon race. 

There was a convent in the Rue de la Santé with a school 
attached, which had been empty since the eviction of the Orders. 
Here the French Government permitted one of the Colonies 
Scolaires of the Guvre des Enfants des Flandres to be established. 
Another party of nuns and children is at St. Ouen, now 
practically a part of Paris, but a hundred years ago divided from 
it by a region of market-gardens, farms and the country-houses 
of Parisians. At St. Ouen Necker, the Finance Minister of 
Louis the Sixteenth, built himself a little country house, where . 
no doubt he and his wife made many happy escapes from Court 
grandeurs and overwhelming cares of State. Unfortunately the 
charming house has been allowed to fall into disrepair, but in 
the small park attached to it was a large, hideous and commodious 
modern building, formerly a Seminary, but like the Convent, 
standing empty. The Government has granted this also to the 
Enfants des Flandres. In foggy, cheerless November weather, 
I watched a horde of red-cheeked peasant children playing healthy 
games under trees which had spread their branches over the 
decorous promenades of the Necker family and heard far off the 
sinister rumour of tragedies as great in their time as those which 
have flung all these poor exiles on the hospitality of Paris. 

I was not able to visit the Colonie Scolaire at Monsoult, further 
from Paris, where the boys are established in what was formerly 
the Colonie de Vacances of the Canon Roland Gosselen. It is, I 
am told, a very beautiful place, lent by him for the use of the 
Refugees. 

The girls at the Colonies Scolaires in Paris look thoroughl 
healthy and happy. Although there are ways in which nothing 
can replace a good home, yet when these girls return to their 
parents they will be in every sense better educated than they 
could have been had they lived their accustomed lives in Belgium. 
They will have been brought up in cleaner and healthier personal 
habits, they will have learnt to speak and write French fluently— 
the Queen of the Belgians, in conversation with Mrs, Wharton, 
made a great point of this. In addition to ordinary elementary 
education, the elder girls have sewing and dress-making classes. 
There are also lace-making schools for them, under the direction 
of the Baroness Buffin, who did so much to revive the Lace 
Industry in Belgium before the War. 
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1 have spoken of the children returning to their parents. 
Many alas! have no parents to whom toreturn. They were found 
alone in cellars or ruined farm-houses. One tiny creature had 
been without food for five days. Two little girls were taken from 
the arms of their father, who had been killed by a shell while 
carrying them away into safety. 

The nuns in the Rue de la Santé asked seven or eight of the 
older children to write down their experiences. Their accounts 
are written in French, not always very idiomatic, though sprinkled 
with those rather magnificent expressions which all children are 
taught to use in French elementary schools ; and do subsequently 
use, not entirely without droll results. But the chronicles of 
these Flemish peasant girls—who mostly come from the banks 
of the Yser—are essentially simple, and the more convincing 
when they touch on the fighting, because that to most of them 
is not the really important matter. Their deepest feeling is 
shown in their obstinate clinging to their beloved homes and 
the fields and cattle which constitute all their wealth. One 
child’s story is mainly occupied with a quarrel between her father 
and the soldiers—whether French or Belgian does not appear— 
who take away his lantern, though he needs it to tend the cattle. 
This father and nearly all the other fathers in these narratives 
are arrested as spies—quite mistakenly—but happily no one is 
executed as such. I give a part of the narrative of Maria and 
Marguerite Desselswuter, which incidentally records an else 
unrecorded episode on the swaying edge of war : how four British 
soldiers with one machine gun held up half a battalion of 


Germans. 


On October 17 (1914) the Germans arrived at Moorslede, my native 
village. All thé population was terror-struck. A young girl ran to warn 
the four English soldiers—machine-gunners—at the railway station. These 
soldiers made ready to fire on the Germans, who numbered about four 
hundred and fifty, and were armed with lances and machine-guns. The Eng- 
lishmen fired to such purpose that they killed and wounded several Germans. 
The other Boches escaped from danger by crawling away on all fours. This 
happened close to our house. We took refuge in our cellar, where we could 
hear the cries and lamentations of the wounded. The fighting went on 
for four hours, and in the interval English reinforcements came up. The 
next morning we saw the German wounded being carried away, and among 
them the young girl who had gone to tell of the arrival of the enemy, as 
well as some civilians who had been extraordinarily maltreated. My 
brothers went to see the place where the fight had taken place, and there 
they found our neighbour, the confectioner, planted in the ground up to 
his knees by the cruel Germans. His lower jaw was torn away, his fingers 
cut off and scattered round him. A few minutes later his compatriots 
were carrying him to his home. They met the dying man’s old mother. 
She had been seeking her son for two hours and now met him in this piti- 
able state, she almost went mad with grief. A few minutes later there 
came to our house fifty civilians belonging to our village, guarded by the 
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barbarous Germans. Then fear fell upon all the young men, and they all 
seized the first opportunity to escape. 


The fighting at Moorslede continued through the 18th and 19th 
of October. The Desselswuter family fled to Ypres, where the 
father was arrested as a spy and kept three days and nights in 
the trenches. Shortly afterwards they were evacuated from 
Ypres. 

The following is another account of the fighting at Moorslede, 
written by girls named Versavel. There is an apparent dis- 
crepancy between the two stories as to a date; but it will be 
noted that the first family lives in the village near the railway- 
station and the confectioner’s shop, while the second is on an out- 
lying farm, where scouting Uhlans might well be skirmishing 
before the village itself was occupied. 


On October 16 ten Hulens [sic] were going to Moorslede across our fields. 
They noticed a few English soldiers, and immediately took their rifles and 
fired. The Hulens quickly grew more and more, and this, the first fighting 
we saw, was fierce. We were out in our fields working, and we lay down 
on the ground till the fight was over. There were several dead and several 
wounded on both sides. That evening forty-five Germans passed through 
our farm. Fifty others had hidden themselves in a farm surrounded by 
a great many trees. All the inhabitants had gone away, leaving alone an 
old man of eighty, who gave the enemy soldiers everything they asked for. 
The farm was guarded by sentinels, who forbade us to go out into the fields. 
The blacksmith of our hamlet was not allowed to work, for fear he should 
give information to our army by means of the blows of his hammer. 

All that day there were two Belgian officers on our farm who were 
spying out everything which happened near it. In the evening three 
hundred English soldiers arrived, but directly the Germans perceived them 
they sent news of it to their own army, and a terrible and bloody battle 
took place about sixty metres from our house. My father and brother slept 
in the straw, because that night the Germans searched the village in order 
to carry off the young men. It was that night that many of our fellow- 
villagers were killed or wounded near the railway station. The next day 
we saw Germans in nearly all the roads leading to the village. The village 
doctor came to us to watch the German soldiers fighting through his field- 
glasses. My father and one of our labourers was with him. The Germans 
noticed this, and five of their soldiers came at the doctor with lances and 
rifles, to kill him. They came towards my father, who explained to them 
calmly what he was looking at, and begged mercy for*the doctor, which 
was granted. Afterwards they repented of not having killed the doctor, 
and went after him to the neighbouring farm. When they were looking in 
the shed where the carts were, they saw a child of five years old who was 
playing there, they ran through this child and stuck him on their lances. 
But while they were hunting about in the farm the doctor escaped from 
their cruelty. Furious at not finding him, they sent ten troopers after 
him, but there was not a trace of him anywhere. 

On October 19 a most terrible fight took place in our village. All the 
inhabitants of Moorslede fied almost in a body before the enemy. We saw 
the English soldiers hesitating before the enemy’s army. They placed 
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their guns round our farm. We hid in our cellar for half an hour. All 
our neighbours were already gone. Seeing that it would be impossible for 
us to escape death, the English soldiers came to warn us. It was then that, 
with tears in his eyes, my brother harnessed the horse to our cart, to leave 
our home. We had meant to brave all dangers in order to preserve our 
patrimony, but we had to save our lives rather than our property. We 
hastily took our places in the cart, taking particular care of my father, 
who had only just recovered from an illness, and then he had suffered from 
several attacks, brought on by the crimes and cruelties of the Germans. 
We turned back as we left the place of our birth, and saw half the village 
in flames. In the Place everything was shut up. It was like a dead village, 
and one, too, which had suffered a sudden death ; for Moorslede was always 
a busy place, with its shops and its agriculture. Never so long as I live 
can I forget that sad farewell to my home. I cannot think of it without 
tears. We went as far as Zonnebeke, always turning our sad eyes towards 
the dear home where we had been so happy. That evening the whole 
village appeared to be on fire, and we could neither sleep nor eat, all our 
natural appetites giving place*to grief and fear. 


I will not follow this poor peasant family further on their 
flight, but give the experiences of the Vanlue family, as related 
by the daughter, Madeleine. This family suffered rather from 
its friends—Belgian soldiers, apparently—than from the foe, and 
does not, like others, mourn amid flying shells and shrapnel the 
loss of ‘seven horses and forty-one cows.’ Its most valued 
property appears to be its clothes. 


The Germans got to Schoore on the 18th of October. We saw nothing 
but horses and soldiers. It was the Uhlan cavalry which came to our 
quarter (of the village). They fired right and left as they came, and filled 
the whole population with terror. We hastened to carry our clothes to 
the house of our grandparents, who lived quite in the country, less than 
a mile away. We hoped our clothes would be safe there. We risked the 
bullets which whistled round us, and went and returned without accidents. 
My uncle and aunt, who lived with my grandparents, had left, for fear of 
being carried off by the Germans. So my grandfather, who was eighty- 
two years of age, was left to the care of my old grandmother. There was 
pretty sharp fighting in the forenoon, but in the afternoon things quieted 
down. The night passed fairly peacefully. We only heard a constant 
marching of troops. But in the morning the struggle begun again, and 
there was nothing to be heard but the firing of cannon, rifles, and machine- 
guns. Suddenly there was a tremendous explosion. It was our village 
church which was being blown up to prevent the tower from being used 
by the enemy as an observation post. In the evening the action begun again, 
and we dared not sleep in our own house. Taking advantage of a lull, 
we moved to the house of my uncle and aunt. That very night a child had 
been born, so that my parents could not think of going away. But the 
firing became worse and worse, and the bullets actually came into the room 
where my aunt was in bed. We hid under her bed, for there was no 
cellar in the house. Soon the bullets went right through the roof and the 
attic, and in less than half an hour they came into my good aunt’s bed. 
She was wounded in the head, legs, and hands, but she remained perfectly, 
calm and showed no sign of fear. The new-born baby got no bullet at all, 
but remained intact. During a moment of quiet my father looked out of 
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the window and saw the soldiers, who had made trenches, and- they called 
him. He went, accompanied by my uncle and all of us. My aunt and the 
baby remained alone in the bedroom. To our great astonishment we were 
arrested as spies and obliged to remain in the bed of a dry brook. We 
had to await the arrival of the colonel. At last he came, and asked why 
we had not gone away, and what we were doing so near the firing-line. My 
father explained to him that we could not fly and leave our aunt, but the 
colonel would not listen to us. An Army Chaplain who was present at this 
scene pleaded our cause, but nothing was of any use. My father and uncle 
had their hands tied and were taken away between four gendarmes, to 
my aunt’s house. We had to stop there in the dry brook. The soldiers, the 
gendarmes, and the Army Chaplain went into my aunt’s room to see if 
what my father had stated was the truth. They took my poor aunt and the 
infant away in a blanket and carried them into the trenches. From that 
moment we have never heard anything of my poor dear aunt, of whom we 
were so fond, nor yet of her child. Soon after my father and uncle and 
the rest of us were set free. My dear uncle afterwards wandered for days 
in the neighbourhood of his house, and at last, in consequence of his grief 
at the disappearance of his wife, he went out of his mind. 


This tragic story is one rather of misadventure than of wilful 
wrong done by the soldiers. The trenches were probably at the 
moment the safest place the poor woman and her baby could be 
in. The soldiers were evidently fighting a rear-guard action, 
and as the husband did not find his wife’s body, she must at 
any rate have lived long enough to retire with them. Madeleine 
Vanlue contipues : 


We then took our way to Pervyse, in company with my grandparents. 
We wished to take away with us the clothes that were at my grandparents’ 
house, but my father could not get into the house. So we had to go away 
empty-handed. We could only stop five days at Pervyse, because the enemy 
began bombarding it. The first shell fell a few yards from the house in 
which we had taken refuge; the second struck the church, which 
was full of soldiers. Twenty soldiers were wounded and four were 
killed. One of the soldiers was, as it were, ground up small. They had 
to collect what remained of him in a sheet to bury him. For my part it 
was the first time I had seen anything like this. The carnage happened in 
the night. The following morning, just as we were going away a few shells 
saluted us, and our cousin, a soldier, was severely wounded, as well as our 
neighbour’s tio little girls, aged six and four years old. When we were 
getting ready to start the bombardment begun again. We were forty-nine 
Refugees, amongst us many children. A shell fell on the house. It is 
impossible to describe what happened then. The chimney crashed down 
on the stove with an infernal din. The crowd of Refugees, especially the 
children, screamed and wailed so that it was dreadful to hear them. The 
house was partly knocked to pieces, but the part where we were remained 
the best. A second shell would have destroyed the rest of the house and 
perhaps killed all the Refugees. We awaited the catastrophe in the greatest 
anxiety. We could not think of flying elsewhere with our poor grand- 
father, who was unable to walk a step. So we waited for the end of the 
bombardment, and soon after we decided to go away. We were hardly on 
our road when the bombardment begun again. A shell fell close to my 
sister, who fell down in a faint and rolled into the gutter. Two Belgian 
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soldiers picked her up and carried her into the cellar of the Brewery. She 
soon recovered consciousness, and started again for Avekapelle. Here we 
were in an Inn. . . . In the Inn there were three women who were talking 
together and looking very attentively at a map of Belgium. They spoke 
very little, as they spoke Flemish with difficulty. A priest who was in the 
Inn called the attention of two gendarmes to them. The gendarmes went 
to fetch some Belgian soldiers who were in the neighbourhood, and the 
gendarmes and soldiers arrested the soi-disant women, who were three 
German officers, spies. Each of them had a map of Belgium and some 
other papers, which were taken away from them. They were carried off 
to the prison of Furnes. 


When I saw those sturdy Flemish children in Paris, they 
bore no traces of the nerve-shattering experiences through which 
so many of them had passed. But the Mother Superior in the 
Rue de la Santé told me that once since their arrival, when a 
bomb had been dropped on Paris, there had been a terrible scene 
in the schoolroom. All the children had begun screaming and 
rushing to the door in such a hurry that they literally fell over 
each other, and lay in heaps on the floor. 

They have now been over three years in France, and not only 
do they write French prose, but some have even adventured into 
the slippery paths of French verse. Mrs. Royall Tyler’s tire- 
less and beneficent activities extended to the Enfants des 
Flandres, and on the occasion of her birthday last, year one of 
the Colonies Scolaires offered her a little féte, and composed and 
recited quite a long poem in her honour, in which the difficulties 
of French versification and of an English name are alike boldly 
tackled. I give three verses. 


Hommage & Madame Tyler 
A l’oceasion de son anniversair’, 
Célébrons en ce concert 
Le joyeux anniversair’ 
De notre mer’ 
Pendant la guerr’ 
La zélée Madame Tyler. 


Présentons lui nos souhaits 
De santé, bonheur et paix: 
Oui redisons 
Et répétons 
Soyez heureuse au Quai Bourbon. 


Nous dirons en temps de paix 
Bien souvent vos bienfaits, 
La Flandre entier’ 
Aprés la guerr’ 
Connaitra Madame Tyler. 
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It remains to be said that since the United States joined the 
Allies, the American Red Cross has taken control of all American 
Charities in Paris; among others of the Accueil France-Américain 
and all its branches. In doing so the Red Cross authorities have 
expressed entire satisfaction with the organisation and work 
of the Association. 


Maraaret L. Woops. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AMERICA’S GREAT WAR EFFORT 


‘ UNPREPARED ’ is the only word which fits the case of the United 
States when it declared war on Germany. No country in the 
history of the world ever entered on a great war so unready for 
such a tremendous undertaking as was America. It is in the 
light of this fact that judgment must be passed on the effort which 
the Republic has made and is making. Only when this is realised 
can anything like an adequate impression be obtained of the 
vast military and industrial achievement of the United States 
since it ranged itself on the side of the Allies. The unofficial 
campaign for ‘ national preparedness,’ which had been carried on 
most energetically throughout the Union for many months before 
President Wilson pronounced for war, was to a large extent a 
failure. It received no support from the Administration, and its 
appeal, seen in retrospect to have been made on the strongest 
grounds, left the majority of the American people untouched. 
As they were firmly entrenched in the belief that they had no 
interest in the struggle, except to garner profits for themselves, 
they saw no reason for the adoption of such a measure as the 
institution of universal military service which was strenuously 
advocated by the National Security League and other exponents 
of preparedness. In their attitude they were encouraged by the 
President himself, by the success, which neither he nor they 
perceived to be unreal, of his policy in 1916 with respect to 
restraining German submarine action, and by the general tone of 
the speeches of those leading politicians to whom they were wont 
to look for guidance. No doubt pro-German influences also were 
at work, confirming them in their convictions that the War was 
no affair of theirs, and never would be their affair. That the 
United States would not go to war they regarded as a certainty. 
What occurred proved that it was no certainty, but an impossible 
dream, from which it would have been well for America and the 
world if they had awakened much sooner than they did, or had 
been awakened much earlier than they were. Can anyone doubt 
that if America had thrown its whole strength into the conflict 
immediately after the sinking of the Lusitania, as indeed was 
urged by some prominent Americans, the War, if not already 
determined against Germany, would be in a position very different 
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from that in which it stands to-day? ‘The great liner was tor- 
pedoed in the first week of May 1915, and nearly two years, with 
their teaching to the same effect, had to elapse before the United 
States understood the full meaning of that sinister act. 

Many Americans now admit that the armed intervention of the 
United States on behalf of the Allies, and even more on behalf 
of itself, should have dated from the destruction of the Lusitania, 
accompanied, as it was, with the loss of more than a hundred 
of its citizens. But neither that event, nor other events similar 
in nature if less in degree, caused the Government of the United 
States to prepare for participation in the War till Germany 
announced her intention of putting no restriction on the warfare 
of her U-boats. That was in February 1917, and even then the 
steps taken by President Wilson were inadequate. He was siill 
‘reluctant to believe,’ to quote his words, that Germany would 
carry out her threat, as he persisted in regarding it, though he 
' did say that if it was carried out he would ask Congress to authorise 
the ‘use of national power to protect American citizens in their 
peaceful and lawful errands on the seas.’ Late in that month he 
asked Congress to authorise a policy of armed neutrality, as the 
German threat was being translated into deeds which there was 
no mistaking, but the Armed Neutrality Bill, drawn up under his 
direction, was talked out in the Senate. The failure of this 
measure to gain the assent of Congress angered Mr. Wilson, who 
denounced those bringing it about as a ‘ group of wilful men, 
representing no opinion but their own.’ Yet it soon was evident 
that while the opposition to the Bill, for the reasons given by the 
malcontents, was not justified, the policy embodied in the Bill 
was insufficient. The President came to see that this was the 
truth. Re-elected to the Presidency in the preceding November as 
the protagonist of peace, and with a Cabinet of his own choosing 
as pacific as himself, Mr. Wilson executed a complete volte-face, 
and his Ministers followed suit. In considering what the United 
States has achieved it should not be forgotten that the Adminis- 
tration was selected without reference to the possibility of war, 
and that some of its members were so pronouncedly pacific as 
almost to seem to be ‘ Pacifists.’ Among these was Mr. Baker, 
the Secretary of War, who, however, since the declaration of war 
by America has shown that he is as little of a ‘ Pacifist’ as can 
well be imagined, for there is no keener advocate of the Presi- 
dent’s ‘force to the utmost’ than himself. And it also should 
be borne in mind that Congress was elected for the prosecution of 
war no more than was the House of Commons which was called 
on to face the outbreak of hostilities in August 1914. The Con- 
gress in question was the sixty-fifth, and the President convoked 
it in extraordinary session months before it would have assembled 
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in the usual way. It met on the 2nd of April 1917, and by the 
President’s advice passed, on the 6th of April, the joint resolution 
which announced the existence of a state of war between America 
and Germany. To that declaration * epoch-making’ is not too . 
strong an expression to apply. 

In an article, entitled ‘President Wilson’s Greatest Achieve- © 
ment,’ which was published in this Review in November last, 
the writer commented on Mr. Wilson’s attitude before and after 
the United States declared war, and paid a tribute to the Presi- 
dent’s wonderful success in swinging into line with himself the 
hundred millions of the American people, in spite of the fact that 
* only a very short time previously most of them had no thought 
of going to war, and that he himself had been in favour of ‘ peace 
without victory.’ That article also gave a brief summary of the 
war-programme Mr. Wilson put before Congress in his memorable 
address of the 2nd of April 1917, and epitomised what had been 
done, or was in course of being done, in accordance with his 
plans, in the subsequent six months. It was shown that some 
splendid results had even then been obtained, and that broad 
- foundations had been laid for prodigious developments. On this 
side of the Atlantic there was at the time a very imperfect under- 
standing, and certainly very little criticism, of what America was 
doing, one reason for this being that our public had very scanty 
information on the subject. To the surprise and bewilderment of 
many Americans, our newspapers did not make a prominent 
feature of the War Effort of the United States. There was among 
us then a general and comfortable feeling that the disappearance 
of Russia as an effective ally would be counterbalanced by the 
presence of America in the field, though just how this was to come 
about in good time was not thought out. Besides, a spirit of 
optimism was prevalent in the Entente countries which we now 
know to our cost was misleading, but which could not fail to affect 
in some degree the activities of the United States. For instance, 
if on one day America was implored to provide ‘ships, ships, 
ships’ for the conveyance of food across the sea, else the sub- 
marine would starve us out, next day a message would flash over 
the wires saying that the menace of the U-boats was lessening 50 
appreciably that soon no menace would exist! What were the 
Americans to think? There did not seem to be any particular 
need for hurry. 

Not only was there this contradictoriness in the news and 
views sent from London to Washington, but the spirit of optimism 
continued to reign over us, though there was little enough reason 
for it. The Italian defeat, and our own serious set-back at 
Cambrai, ruffled it only temporarily. The disturbing effect of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s pessimistic speech at Paris, where for once at 
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least he did not play the politician, and of his startling inquiry of 
the United States how soon it would be able to place a million 
men in the field, quickly passed from our minds—not, we may be 
sure, without some reflex action on America. The fresh German 
peace offensive undertaken six months ago through the medium of 
guileless Austria had for a while its influence in the same direction 
in the United States as in Europe. Furthermore, it was allowed 
to be understood that the forces of the Allies on the Western Front 
were adequate to meet any German thrust, however powerful that 
thrust might be. These were some of the factors that from out- 
side worked on American opinion, and must have told with the 
President himself, up to March of this year. On the other hand, 
the despoilment of Russia by Germany, and the accumulation in 
the West of German forces taken from the Eastern Front, pointed 
a different moral, which nevertheless was not grasped until it was 
emphasised by the breaking of the storm over Amiens—which 
showed how weak in numbers the British Army there really was. 
By that time, however, America’s first year in the War neared its 
close; a great deal had been done by the United States for the 
common cause, but not nearly enough. It must be noted, besides, 
that in America there were forces that made against the War 
Effort—State and local jealousies, the axes to grind of politicians, 
and all the manifold complexities of the labour and other problems 
of American life, as distinguished from those arising from pro- 
German, ‘ Pacifist,’ and ‘Independent Workers of the World’ 
(ultra-Socialist) demonstrations and operations. Moreover, in a 
land and among a people still preparing, rather than prepared, for 
a great war, there were to be expected the persistence of difficul- 
ties of many kinds inherent in such a vast undertaking, the con- 
flict of ideas as new points arose, the increase of dislocations in 
trade and commerce as the general scheme widened, and even 
failures in part or altogether in organisations, as well as of indivi- 
duals. Yet taking all these interacting and sometimes hostile 
elements into account, the fact remains that the War Effort of 
America by the end of its first year in the struggle, though inade- 
quate to the situation, was nothing short of marvellous. How 
that Effort has grown since April last, when the United States 
entered on its second year ia the War, seems almost to belong 
to the region of miracle. 

Under the Constitution of the United States, the President 
in a time of war is about as absolute an autocrat as it is possible 
to conceive of as existing in our world to-day. As Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy, he may do practically anything, with- 
out the sanction of Congress. Mr. Wilson, however, has been 
at great pains to carry Congress and more particularly the country 
with him. He placed his views before Congress, and with such 
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modifications as he accepted Congress sooner or later adopted 
them. Congress placed its views before him, but he rejected such 
as did not meet with his approval. Last August he imposed on 
it his will respecting the putting of Food Control in the hands of 
a single authority, and during the present session he declined to 
consider its suggestion of the appointment of a small body of men 
as @ special War Cabinet, because, as he let it be known, he 
regarded his falling in with such a proposal as likely to. lead to 
some derogation from his supreme executive power. He put no 
obstacles, however, in the way of those committees which Con- 
gress formed for investigating the actual working of the Govern- 
ment’s plans, with regard to which failure had been reported. On 
the contrary, he directed that the fullest information possible in 
the circumstances should be given. Thus, when a strong attack 
was made on the War Department, it was the Secretary of War 
himself who, by his wish, appeared before the Congressional com- 
mittee that had the matter in hand, and this Minister replied 
personally, and with the utmost frankness, to every point raised. 
Again, when serious allegations with regard to the undoubted 
failure of the big aeroplane programme were made in Congress 
and in the Press, President Wilson did not hesitate to charge his 
former rival for the Presidency, Judge Hughes, with the strictest 
inquiry into the whole matter. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Wilson’s line of action in general has met with the cordial approval 
of the vast majority of the citizens of the United States, who have 
cheerfully undergone the hardships it has inevitably imposed. 
To-day he. enjoys the confidence of the American people in 
certainly as high a measure as did the most eminent of his prede- 
cessors. This is not to say that he may not have made mistakes— 
there is an excellent, if well-worn, American saying that the man 
who makes no mistakes makes nothing. Indeed, it hardly requires 
a close study of his speeches since the outbreak of the War to 
see that he has gone through a process of education, of evolution, 
as to the War itself. Nor is the truth that there has been this 
process lessened because the irony of the thing is that it is 
Germany herself who has been, and is, his teacher. 

President Wilson’s war-programme, as it was expressed in 
April last year, was fourfold. The first part of it postulated the 
utmost practicable co-operation in counsel with the Allies, and 
incidentally the extension to them of the most liberal financial 
credits ; the second, the organisation and mobilisation of all the 
material resources of the country; the third, the immediate full 
equipment of the Navy in all respects, but particularly in supplying 
it with the best means of dealing with the enemy submarines ; the 
fourth, the immediate addition to the armed forces of the United 
States, already provided for by law in case of war, of at least 
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500,000 men, to be chosen on the principle of universal liability 
to service, and also the authorisation of subsequent additional 
increments of equal size, as they might be needed and as they 
could be trained. As a corollary came the granting to the 
American Government itself of adequate credits—to be sustained, 
so far as they could equitably be sustained by the present gener- 
ation, by appropriate taxation. Naval co-operation with the 
Allies was explicit, if limited, in the third part of the programme, 
and military co-operation implicit in the fourth, but at the moment 
Mr. Wilson was thinking rather of the means that lay ready to 
his hands for assisting the Entente Powers at once, and very 
strong military co-operation, such as there now is, was hardly in 
his mind. 
In speaking of his programme he said : 


In carrying out the measures whereby these things will be accomplished, 
we should keep constantly in mind the wisdom of interfering as little as 
possible, in our own preparation and in the equipment of our own military 
forces, with the duty, for it will be a very practical duty, of supplying the 
nations already at war with Germany with materials which they can obtain 
only from us or by our assistance. They are in the field. We should help 
them in every way to be effective there. 


Two of the means for carrying out ‘these things’ lay ready to 


his hands : one was the gigantic money power of the United States, 
then far richer than ever before in its history ; and the other was 
the Navy, which to some extent was prepared for action. He 
determined to make instant use of both, and did make instant 
use of them. A fortnight after the declaration of war the enor- 
mous sum of 1,400,000,0001. was voted by Congress, 600,000,0001. 
being allocated for loans to the Allies. In less than a month 
flotillas of American destroyers, under Admiral Sims, were in 
European waters actively at work with the Allied fleets in fighting 
the U-boats. But it was to the development for war of their 
commercial and industrial resources, especially of agriculture, 
that he chiefly directed the attention of the American people. 
His leading idea was that America should furnish the Allies with 
every kind of supply they required, food, and ships to carry the 
food, being well in the foreground of his plans. Yet the military 
side was by no means neglected. 

On the 6th of April of last year, the day on which the United 
States entered the lists, its Army consisted of barely 300,000 men, 
all told, and of these upwards of 35,000 men were stationed outside 
the country—in the Philippines, China, Panama, Porto Rico, and 
Hawaii, where they were required for garrison and police pur- 
poses, and at the time could not well be moved elsewhere. The 
Army was composed of the Regular Army, as its first-line, and of 
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the National Guard, the organised militia of the various States of 
the Union, as its second-line. The former mustered about 
130,000 men, the latter over 150,000. It was estimated that from 
both together somewhere about 150,000 men could at a pinch be 
put into the field, but they were ill-prepared for war. The venture 
into Mexico during the preceding year had done little to fit the 
Army for campaigning on anything like a great scale. Nor was 
the Army well found. Asan American writer put it : ‘Our Army 
was less than Field-Marshal French’s seven divisions, and the 
sole powder-plant owned by the War Department had a daily 
“capacity of 11,000 lb.—not enough to last the guns of New York 
harbour for one minute’s firing.’ Though President Wilson had 
begun to call out some regiments of the National Guard before 
war was declared, there was no real endeavour to put the Army 
on a war-footing. Both branches of the Army were recruited on 
the voluntary system, which was admittedly a failure. Every 
American knew that this was the case, and most Americans felt 
that even under the impulse of war voluntary recruiting would 
be insufficient. The President went straight to the heart of the 
matter by putting conscription in his programme, and Congress 
legalised this revolutionary measure within six weeks after it 
was submitted for consideration. The Selective Draft Act brought 
in conscription in May of last year, and on the ensuing 5th of 
June upwards of nine and a half millions of men, between the 
ages of 21 and 30, inclusive, registered as potential soldiers. About 
fifty per cent. laid claim to exemptions on one plea or another. 
In the upshot more than three million men were examined, up- 
wards of a million were certified for service, and 686,000 were 
‘selected,’ of whom ultimately about 670,000 were called to the 
colours, and assembled in huge new training camps, each of which 
was in effect a ‘ soldier city,’ the smallest containing 36,000 and 
the largest 48,000 men. 

Half a million of these conscripts, or ‘drafted’ men, as they 
were termed, formed what was called the National Army, and it 
waz not till April of this year that the last contingents of this 
force arrived in the training camps. Meanwhile the National 
Guard had been taken over from the States by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and voluntary enlistment went on all the time for it and 
the Regular Army. The numbers lacking of their full war- 
strength were supplied from the ‘drafted’ men. By the end of 
America’s first year in the War the total figures for the Regular 
Army, National Guard, National Army, and a Reserve Corps 
reached nearly 1,700,000 men, of whom approximately 700,000 
had voluntarily enlisted. In making this great Army the United 
States had difficulties to overcome that from the nature of the 
case were exceedingly formidable. At the start it had only some 
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twenty military centres and posts, scattered over the country, 
none of them large, and the first problem which confronted it 
was the housing of its new forces. This was solved by the for- 
mation of thirty-two cantonments and camps, half of them built of 
wood, and the rest composed of tents—in itself a gigantic business. 
American statisticians recounted with pride the millions of feet of 
‘lumber’ and the tens of thousands of other things that went to 
the making of these cantonments and camps, and revelled in 
details of the numbers and speeds of the trains that rushed the 
materials to the chosen sites. But there were delays and miscal- 
culations. Many of the hutments were not ready in time, and 
several of the tented encampments proved unsatisfactory. An 
unusually cold winter did not improve matters. Yet on the whole 
the housing problem was solved. Further, the new forces had to 
be armed and uniformed. Here again there was a degree of 
failure. In addition, neither rifles nor guns were in sufficient 
quantities, and ammunition was scanty. Time was lost over the 
selection of a standard machine-gun and in the construction of 
plant for making field guns and other artillery. Of course much 
of this shortcoming was as inevitable as was that with respect to 
the housing, clothing, arming, and equipping of the Kitchener 
Armies of 1914 and 1915. There is little or nothing of that 
shortcoming to be seen now. 

It is apparent from Mr. Wilson’s war-programme of April 1917 
that he did not contemplate sending abroad American soldiers at 
an early date. It was the representations of Field-Marshal Joffre, 
backed up by the action of Mr. Roosevelt, who had more than 
200,000 men pledged to go with him to France, that induced 
the President to dispatch a force to Europe much sooner 
than he intended. The force, as forces are reckoned nowadays, 
was not great, and it included a large proportion of non-comba- 
tants. In May, June, and July of last year about 27,000 men, 
in addition to two or three thousand Marines, left America for 
France, and by the end of September further sailings had 
increased the number to about 80,000. First went a division 
of the Regular Army, with other troops and details. Next 
followed a division of the National Guard, which was called 
the Rainbow Division, because the men who composed it were 
taken from the militia of every State in the Union. Included in 
the force were thousands of railway and other engineers. Circum- 
stances in France, such as the making of ports and docks, the con- 
struction of railways, and the building of whole towns to accom- 
modate the troops, necessitated an immense amount of engineering 
work, some idea of the extent of which may be obtained from 
the fact that the Americans have had practically to make a thou- 
sand miles of railways, and furnish their own rails, locomotives, 
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and rolling stock for these lines. Large bodies of men went into 
the French forests to get out the timber required for ties, piles, 
and hut-building, as well as for the making of roads, trenches, and 
dug-outs. Neither the French nor the British could give them 
much help in this colossal engineering and mechanical effort ; on 
the contrary, American engineers materially assisted both French 
and British with respect to railway construction and maintenance. 
But, as was most convenient for all concerned at the time, France 
and Great Britain supplied the American soldiers then in the field 
with the weapons and equipment they needed. Germany sneered 
at what the Americans were doing, said they were merely work- 
men, and declared they were not and never would be soldiers. 
But the military effort of the United States was quickening, and 
_ by the end of December last the American Expeditionary Force 
in France was nearly 200,000 strong ; at the end of the first year 
of the United States in the War, i.e. at the beginning of April last, 
the strength of this Force was 360,000 men. 

This was a fine achievement, but it was insufficient, as the 
German successful offensive in March inexorably indicated. On 
the 28th of January Mr. Baker, U.S. Secretary of War, had told 
the Congressional investigating committee that half a million 
American soldiers would be in Europe in the spring, and at that 
time the number looked impressive, even adequate. Many 
Americans thought and said there was no need to send a larger 
number, and that the United States should concentrate its energies 
on its naval, merchant shipping, industrial, and financial efforts. 
Fortunately Mr. Baker was moved to come to Europe to see per- 
sonally how the American Army machine he had done so much 
to create was functioning. He saw a good deal more, for after 
he arrived he saw some part of the ‘ Kaiser’s Battle,’ and soon 
came to the conclusion that the greatest and best service America 
could render the Allies was to increase, quickly and enormously, 
the strength of its Expeditionary Force. When he returned to 
Washington he had a plain tale to tell. The extreme gravity of 
the situation on the Western Front was understood by all 
Americans who realised, as they-could not but realise, that the 
peril of German domination had come nearer themselves—the 
menace to America, no less than to the Allies, was brought home 
to them as never before. Mr. Baker announced, of course as the 
mouthpiece of the President, that the United States would take 
steps to place a million and a half of men in Europe before the 
close of 1918. Ex-President Taft strongly urged the raising of 
the figure to five millions in the shortest possible time. America 
concentrated on the military effort, with the magnificent result 
that by the end of June more than 600,000 men were added to the 
Expeditionary Force, its total strength then being upwards of a 
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million. All these men had to be carried across three thousand 
miles of sea, subject to the attacks of the U-boats, which Germany 
boasted would never permit them to reach their dé$tination, yet 
the passage was made with a loss of only 291 men. It is important 
to notice that of the million nearly 700,000 are combatants. 

The United States means not only to maintain but to extend 
its military effort. President Wilson’s pronouncement for ‘ force 
to the utmost ’ found concrete expression partially in the 600,000 
men added to the Expeditionary Force during April, May, and 
June. When he advised Congress to declare war he spoke of its 
authorising subsequent increments of half a million men to the 
half-million to be raised at first under the Selective Draft Act. 
The second ‘ draft,’ as announced in April last, included 800,000 
men, and of these about a half have been called up, according as 
‘accommodation is available for them by the vacation of camps 
and cantonments by the soldiers going to Europe. There has been 
talk of raising the age limit for compulsory military service from 31 
to 40, and of lowering it from 21 to 19 ; this will be done, no doubt, 
if it is necessary. According to an act of Congress, signed by 
the President on the 20th of May, Mr. Wilson issued a procla- 
mation by which all men who reached 21 during the year begin- 
ning on the 5th of June 1917 and ending on the 4th of June 1918 
had to register under the Selective Draft Act, and it is estimated 
that this will add 700,000 prospective soldiers to the American 
Army, the total of which is steadily rising to three million men. 
Each month upwards of 250,000 men are arriving on this side of 
the Atlantic, and it is possible enough that the Expeditionary 
Force in Europe will consist of more than two millions before 
the close of 1918. How different all this is from what was pre- 
dicted by Germany ! 

America’s naval effort has been proportionate, and more than 
proportionate to its military effort. Twenty-eight days after the 
declaration of war American destroyers were co-operating with 
British warships off the British coast. Admiral Sims said the 
other day that for more than a year before American troops were 
brigaded with British troops in France, the American naval forces 
in European waters were ‘brigaded’ with the British Fleet and 
with the other naval forces of the Allies, and that the majority 
of the American destroyers had operated under the direction of a 
British admiral since May 1917. At the start President Wilson’s 
great preoccupation with respect to the U.S. Navy was the war 
on the U-boats, and it is on the campaign against the German 
submarines that that Navy still chiefly concentrates its attention. 
In 1916 Mr. Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, was busy with a great 
scheme of naval expansion, for which Congress had voted what 
then seemed a large sum of money. That scheme was concerned 
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more with the building of big ships than of destroyers and other 
small craft, though these also were included in it. In 1917, after 
the United States intervened, the scheme was not dropped as 
regarded the capital ships, but was enlarged by the ordering and 
designing of six super-Dreadnoughts of over 40,000 tons each. It 
was soon realised, however, that the naval effort, so far as con- 
struction went, should be directed to turning out small war vessels, 
More than 260 destroyers of the largest type are being built, and 
for some time past six of these ships have been completed monthly. 
‘ During the coming year,’ Admiral Sims states, ‘more than three 
times the present number of our destroyers will be fighting with 
the Allies.” Hundreds of vessels, about 110 ft. in length, and 
known as ‘ submarine-chasers,’ have been launched, and many of 
them are already on active service. The number of warships in 
the Navy of the United States is now considerably above a thou- 
sand—which implies a corresponding strength in personnel. 

In February of last year President Wilson, it will be recalled, 
pronounced for a policy of armed neutrality, and he forthwith took 
measures to increase the number of men in the Navy. On the 
25th of March 1917 the number, however, was only about 60,000, 
but a month later had gone up to 80,000. The total strength of 
the Navy now exceeds 500,000 men, and that of the Marine Corps 
has risen from 13,000 to 50,000. ‘These fine increases have been 
obtained by voluntary recruiting; the appearance recently of 
German submarines off the American coast proved a splendid 
stimulus. Adding the number of men gained by the Navy by the 
voluntary method to the number gained similarly by the Army, 
it will be seen that more than a million Americans have volun- 
tarily joined the two services since war was declared. This is 
a fact which deserves to be widely known and generously recog- 
nised. On a fair comparison of the respective circumstances, the 
American voluntary. military and naval effort is worthy to stand 
beside our own. The naval forces of the United States at pre- 
sent in European waters include about 45,000 officers and men in 
about 250 warships, whose activities range from the White Sea to 
the Mediterranean. For months past a number of the most 
powerful Dreadnoughts of the American Fleet have been serving 
under the Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet, and as far 
as work is concerned are practically indistinguishable from British 
vessels. American destroyers have long been co-operating with 
the French and Italian fleets, as well as with the British fleets, 
fighting the U-boats and on patrol duty. Others of their des- 
troyers, in conjunction with their cruisers, have escorted and are 
escorting transports and merchantmen across the Atlantic to 
England and France, and back again, in really large numbers 
with astonishing success. And the naval effort of the United 
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States, great as it is, will be very much greater within the next 
few months. 

With us the Air arm has been separated from the Army and 
Navy, but that is not the case with America. A year ago the 
most striking feature of the war-programme of the United States 
was undoubtedly the confident’ prediction that in a very short 
time there would be 22,000 aeroplanes contributed to the cause 
by America, a contribution which some Americans thought might 
be decisive of the War. One of the most interesting articles 
written about the help the United States was to give in defeating 
Germany appeared in the Saturday Evening Post of Philadelphia, 
from the pen of Mr. Howard Coffin, Chairman of the Aircraft 
Production Board, and it was called ‘A Thousand Roads to 
Berlin ’—a self-explanatory title. But owing to various causes 
the aeroplanes have not materialised, and the thousand roads 
to Berlin have still to be explored. When the United States 
declared war, it was as little prepared with aircraft as with every- 
thing else. It will seem strange that in the country of the Wright 
brothers, the pioneers of aviation, no progress worth mentioning 
had been made in the manufacture of aircraft for military pur- 
poses, until it is remembered how pacific America was. Even 
in the venture of the American Army into Mexico in 1916 the 
scant use of aeroplanes was noticeable. The U.S. Army had only 
a few machines, and in April of last year had not one plane of 
real fighting value, while the personnel of its air service was about 
a thousand officers and men. For some months after war was 
declared nothing was done in a large way, which was not sur- 
prising, as at the time there was but one private company on an 
appreciable production basis, and the Government had not a single 
aircraft factory. In July of last year Congress voted 130,000,0000. 
for aircraft, and it was anticipated that by the application of 
“quantity production’ methods the twenty-odd thousand aero- 
planes would presently be at the Front. The aeroplane, how- 
ever, has so far proved intractable to such methods. America has 
been short of some of the vital elements—the essential wood, 
linen, and oil had and have to be found, but they are being found. 
The vast virgin forests of spruce on the Pacific coast have been 
penetrated by railways and roads fo get the wood; cotton is 
being adapted in place of linen, where linen cannot be obtained ; 
and 70,000 acres of castor beans will supply the oil. The success 
of the air-programme has been delayed besides by mistakes and 
miscalculations. As previously mentioned, an investigation of 
the whole matter is now going on, and it has been suggested that 
if may unearth something worse than mistakes and miscal- 
culations ; but however that may be, there need be no doubt that 
America will ‘ make good ’ in aircraft production for war. Mean- 
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while many thousands of American airmen have been trained 
both in the United States and in Europe, and the record of their 
deeds is in our papers every day. Using British or French 
machines, they have already accounted for 400 enemy ‘ planes.’ 

_ For some months it looked as if the story with regard to the 
production of ships by the United States was to be as disappointing 
as that of aircraft production. From the beginning the President 
laid special stress on America’s helping the Allies by producing 
the food which they needed and the ships for sending the food to 
them. The latter proved much the harder problem. In the past 
the Americans could scarcely be said to be a great ship-building 
people, and when the War broke out in Europe their shipping 
was not in a flourishing condition. Mr. Winthrop Marvin, an 
authority in the United States on the subject, states that in 1914 
and 1915 ‘ American maritime courage and enterprise were at the 
very lowest ebb since the Civil War.’ Nine tenths of the over- 
seas trade of the country was carried in foreign bottoms. Many 
Americans perceived this was a dangerous position, and to remedy 
it a Shipping Board was instituted by the Government in 1915, 
but it did little to effect an improvement. After the declaration 
of war it formed the Emergency Fleet Corporation, as a subsidiary 
organisation for the actual building of ships, and announced that 
quantities of steel and wooden vessels would be constructed with 
all possible celerity. But there were keen disputes between the 
heads of the Board and the Corporation, and much valuable time 
was lost. Resignations were called for by President Wilson, but ° 
further changes were necessary, and more time was lost. The 
Allies were crying out for food, of which by that time America had 
produced an enormous amount, and that meant ships. American 
soldiers were in Europe, and thousands more were going, and that 
too meant ships. It took many months for the Shipping Board 
and the country to understand what they were ‘up against.’ 
Enormous yards had to be built, and a vast army of ship-builders 
raised and trained. The yards, which deserve to be ranked among 
the wonders of the world, have been built, and the operatives have 
been raised and trained. A spirit of competition for results has 
been encouraged, and has stimulated ship-construction in the most 
amazing manner. The first million tons (‘ dead-weight ’ tons = 
600,000 gross tons) of new shipping contracted for by the Shipping 
Board will probably have been delivered by the 1st of this month 
of August, and deliveries will thereafter steadily increase. Indeed, 
the increase will be so enormous that we must expect to see 
American merchant shipping take first place on the seas, unless 
our own production of ships is much enlarged. The ship- 
building effort of the United States started badly, but now is 
simply magnificent. 
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Another most important phase of the War Effort of the United 
States is concerned with agriculture. In April of last year the 
Department of Agriculture conducted an energetic campaign 
among the American farmers, and backed up by influential news- 
papers it led to wonderful results, of which we are to-day 
getting the benefits in every meal we eat. Had it not been for 
the American farmer and stock-raiser, and the self-denial of the 
American people, Great Britain, France, and Italy must have 
starved. This year’s harvest in the United States will likely be 
larger than that of last year, great as that was in everything except 
wheat, and this year there promises to be a big surplus of wheat 
for export. The American Government has done all in its power 
to increase food-production. Loan banks were established to 
finance the farming communities where such assistance was 
required, and the amount advanced in this way is about 8,000,000I., 
which, however, is as nothing in the stupendous expenditure the 
United States is facing for the War—now ten millions sterling 
aday. Japan excepted, all the Allies have borrowed from America 
to the extent in the aggregate of twelve hundred millions 
sterling, and continue to borrow at the rate of a hundred millions 
a month. These loans, and prodigious amounts for its Army, 
Navy, Air and other services—in all about four thousand millions 
sterling—have been raised by the three Liberty Loans, Treasury 
certificates, and new excess profits and other taxation. A fourth 
Liberty Loan must soon be issued, and the taxation made much 
heavier, but there need be no doubt that the Americans will do 
whatever is required to meet their present and prospective expen- 
diture just as they will meet the demands made by the War in all 
other fields. While the economic position shows signs of strain, 
as is inevitable in the circumstances, it yet adjusts itself with 
comparative ease to the conditions of the time. America’s War 
Effort, whether viewed broadly or examined in detail, may well 
be characterised as great, and one of the best things about it is 
that before long it is bound to be ever so much greater. 


RosBert MACHRAY. 
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THE INDIAN PROBLEM: 


(I) 


INDICUS EXPECTANS 


By the same post the Report of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford, and India in Transition by his Highness the Aga Khan are 
delivered at my door. This is a singular and significant coincid- 
ence. The first document—described by The Times, on the 
morning of its publication, and by myself elsewhere, as a ‘ remark- 
able state paper’—is not the composition of Mr. Montagu, as 
profusely stated passim, but the deliberate finding of the Secre- 
tary of State, with ‘the unanimous approval as to its general 
policy of his Council,’ and of the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India ‘ with the cordial support as to its general policy of his 
Council.’ Criticism in certain quarters represents Mr. Montagu as 
the wild elephant of the Keddah, or catching operations, with 
difficulty restrained, after the fashion of these proceedings, by 
the Koonkies, or tame members of a captive herd! Possibly Lord 
Donoughmore and Mr. CHarles Roberts are cast for this réle. They 
possess at any rate the attribute of sagacity. But they too 
‘ unitedly support the recommendations made’! The second docu- 
ment, the wholly individual composition of an Indian Prince, may 
be expected to correct the extravagancies of the Radical states- 
man, and to establish a proper perspective. DoI say an Indian 
Prince? Yes, but more than that—a great religious figure, the 
prophet, high priest, hereditary chief of millions of Mahome- 
dans, the conservative leader of the most reactionary class of the 
inhabitants of the Indian peninsula. And what does he say? 
He had of course not seen the Report. Would he accept it? 
Certainly not, but for this reason—that he wants far further demo- 
cratic advances and much more drastic reforms ! Evidently there is 
no little misunderstanding. What is the explanation? To a great 
extent it is this : that a report of three hundred pages, every line 
of which is packed with matter, requires some study. Most of 
the critics have not read that which they criticise, and do not appar- 
ently realise that India has come into the world-stream, and will 
not be left high and dry, by the great war-born wave of demo 
cracy, which is rushing on with ever increasing volume and 
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swallowing up the world we knew, and loved. Why should I urge, 
when a triple-tiarad prince, prophet, and priest of India, Persia, 
and the East has pronounced? What does this chosen leader of 
the Indian Mahomedans say, this sacred figure among those who 
invented the pardah system, and taught it to the Hindus, this 
royal representative of aristocratic and sacerdotal superiority? 
Let him speak. 

The use by Mr. Montagu in the historic announcement in the House of 
Commons on the 20th of August 1917 of the term ‘ responsible government’ 
is to be regretted. I am convinced the words were used to carry with 
the Secretary of State and Prime Minister the more conservative members 
of the Cabinet, . . . the Indian peoples ask for self-government, . . . the 
depressed classes must be represented, . . . must return their own repre- 
sentatives to the legislature, . . . the broad principle of equality between 
the sexes must be generally accepted, . . . no scheme of political reform 
ean succeed, if it is vitiated by the radical defect of closing the door to 
women on the irrational ground of sex. 

Again His Highness proceeds : 

Efficiency imposed from without does not necessarily strengthen national 
foundations . . . we cry for a radical change of policy and of rule, a new 
angle of vision, a final break with government deriving authority wholly 
from without, and the commencement from the lowest to the highest stage 
of full co-operation with the people. . . . The only sure preventive of the 
powers transferred to elected assemblies falling into the hands of a caste 
oligarchy, or a minority of the rich and educated, is to give all classes 
direct representation. . . . The majority of the educated classes incline too 
exclusively to the political field of action, but unless a nation develops all 
its faculties pari passu, a full rich and independent national life is not 
attainable. Thus we want in India not only social and economic, but also 
political advancement, without which the two former cannot be brought to 
fruitful maturity. 

Could any Hindu Home Ruler say more? Few have said as 
much. Seeing what these views are, and above all from what 
source they proceed, can we doubt that serious soul-stirrings are 
felt within what was, or what England thought was, till very 
lately a mere rudis indigestaque moles, however conscious some 
of us have always been that India is inhabited by peoples of a 
high civilisation, as distinguished from peoples of a high standard 
of wants and requirements? 

Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, backed as they are by 
the cream of official and non-official, British and Indian, opinion 
as represented by their Councils, evidently cannot hope to satisfy 
the Aga Khan! But let us see what their proposals are, and 
whether there is any need to call for the exercise of the sedate 
strength of Lord Sydenham and his coadjutors, to restrain the 
reforming exuberance, the extravagant eccentricities of the wild 
young elephants of the Whitehall and Delhi Keddahs. 

The leaders of the latter firebrands, the Secretary of State for 
India and the Viceroy-Governor-General, would begin with a 
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great extension of local self-government, as an important demo- 
cratic advance in itself, and as a training: for the electorates. 
Simultaneously they recommend a substantial measure of self- 
government in the provinces, that is to say the areas known here 
as Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and other great divisions of British 
India, with the exception of Burma. Better representation and 
more criticism in the government of India, and fuller knowledge 
in Parliament are provided, and machinery is suggested by means 
of which, at regular stages and fixed intervals, the element of 
responsibility can be enlarged and official control continuously 
diminished in a way that will guarantee ordered progress along 
the lines of the policy announced by Mr. Montagu on the 20th of 
August 1917, to which, be it remembered, Lords Curzon and 
Milner are parties, as well as Mr. Bonar Law and the Prime 
Minister. Just now we naturally study the Lloyd-Georgics rather 
than the Georgics, but Virgil and the Prime Minister point the 
same moral, and we must move with the times, lest it be said 
of us 
frustra retinacula tendens 
Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currus habenas. 

How then do the authors of the Report propose to carry out 
the policy thus broadly sketched, in what manner do they meet 
the demand, which is the inevitable outcome of the work of the 
English in India, and of the education they have given to India 
for a century past? The Report is now published for criticism, 
and no action of any sort will be, or can be, taken without the 
approval of Parliament. 

First as regards local government, there should be, as far as 
possible, complete popular control, and the largest possible inde- 
pendence of outside interference. Lord Chelmsford’s Government, 
before events took their present turn, had intended to give sub- 
stantial elected majorities in municipal and rural boards, only 
retaining the nomination system for the representation of minori- 
ties, and the presence of a few officials without votes as expert 
advisers. The franchise would be low, the chairman a non-official, 
and the boards would have power to impose and alter taxation 
within set limits. Till now these bodies have not been allowed 
to make mistakes. Now they may, and profit by that universal 
experience. As a Provincial Under Secretary it was once my 
duty to reshape their budgets, insist on balances, and apportion 
praise and blame subject to the approval of the Government. I 
believe they can get on without such a guide, overseer, or ruler. 

The Report leaves it to the reformed Provincial Governments 
to deal with these proposals, which form, it is considered, a good 
basis for action, and hopes that the question of giving the indi- 
genous village ‘councils of five’ some of the powers possessed 
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by local bodies, and a certain civil and criminal jurisdiction, will 
be favourably entertained. The main advance is in the provinces, 
no mean stage, the units being equal in area and population to the 
greatest Kingdoms in Europe. The addition is proposed to the 
present form of provincial executive government of a new wing, 
to consist of one or more Ministers, who must be Indians, and will 
be invested with definite powers in regard to what are called 
‘transferred subjects.’ For the administration of such they will 
be responsible to the Provincial Legislative Council, which in 
future will have a large Indian majority elected on the broadest 
franchise which can be devised and justified. What are the trans- 
ferred subjects? It is contemplated that they shall include local 
self-government, education, sanitation, minor public works, and 
taxation for provincial purposes, but the actual definition is left 
to the decision of the provinces concerned, which exhibit of course ~ 
every variety and difference of social, economic, ethnic and poli- 
tical development. The periodical further settlement of subjects 
to be transferred will be one of the most important functions of the 
quinquennial Commissions of Inquiry, which are to examine and 
report how far the transferred list may be expanded, until as 
efficiency is attained, and the whole business of provincial govern- 
ment is conducted by the new wing, complete responsibility will 
be achieved. It would be a mistake to confound this recommen- 
dation with the proposal that in part of every province should be 
erected a separate Indian government with its own executive and 
legislature, which postulates a total rearrangement of provincial 
areas, a double government in the same province, and duplicated 
services, a dualism not existing in any State or forming part 
of any working Federal system, and such indeéd as is not likely 
to find favour with anyone acquainted with the actual conditions 
of Indian administration. Jf such an experiment should be tried 
anywhere, India at least is not the proper field, for therein it 
would promote racial antagonism, and create inexplicable con- 
fusion in the minds of people who must gradually learn the 
complex character of the European systems of government. With 
one of these it seems to be decided on all hands India’s future 
must to a greater or lesser extent be identified. There will neces- 
sarily be some difficulty in deciding how much revenue should be 
given to the transferred subjects, and how much retained for those 
which are reserved. But such difficulty is inherent in the problem, 
and it remains to be seen how far reforms such as those recom- 
mended will continue to be popular, when it becomes clear that 
no more can be done than is now being done, unless heavier 
taxation is imposed. at the instance of the reforming element in 
the administration. It remains true that all the petitions of all 
Vou, LXXXIV—No, 498 2c 
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the agriculturists might be abstracted by the three words 
38 ciles (aS (takkus muaf karo), Remit the taxes. And the 


agriculturists are many, and taxes are now light. If ever these 
new Parliaments imitate their prototype at Westminster, and 
disregard the cost of anything to which the sacred name of social 
or other reform is given, there will be trouble. But such must 
be faced, even to the risk of reaction. 

The Report courageously tackles the difficult, question of 
separating the financial resources of the Central and Provincial 
Governments, and makes over to the latter, among other receipts, 
land revenue, irrigation, excise, and judicial stamps. The first 
of these is the main source of Indian revenues, and to make up 
for the resulting deficit, the provinces are to pay to the Central 
Government 87 per cent. of the difference between their gross 
revenue and gross expenditure. This will result in a very uneven 
levy, and my successors, as representatives of the Madras Presi- 
dency on the Central Legislative Assembly, will have cause to 
repeat the complaints to which I and my predecessors used to give 
utterance. The settlement however is not intended to be final. 
It will come under the review of a Commission of Inquiry and 
obviously no real devolution of powers to the Provincial Govern- 
ments can be effected without making over greater financial 
resources. Certain subjects of taxation will be transferred, and 
certain powers of borrowing conceded, but a general overriding 
power of legislation for the discharge of all its functions is reserved 
to the Governor-General in Council, the Central Government, 
commonly designated Viceroy for short, a convenient, if inaccu- 
rate, abbreviation, which I will venture to adopt. The Executive 
Councils of the Provincial Governments will consist of the 
Governor and one European, and one Indian, member, who will 
have charge of the reserved subjects. The Ministers who deal 
with the transferred subjects will be chosen by the Governor from 
the elected members of his Legislative Council and their decisions 
will be final ‘ subject only to the Governor’s advice and control.’ 
It is not very clear what this control will be, but the authors of 
the Report evidently do not intend it to amount to a veto in respect 
of the transferred, subjects. These two wings are to work as one 
Government, and Ministers will hold office during the life of the 
Legislative Council from which they are selected, which makes 
them in fact responsible to their constituents. The Legislative 
Councils of Provincial Governments with their substantial elected 
majorities postulate a franchise, and such is to be as broad as 
possible, while communal and special representation must 
obviously be retained. The Mahomedans, who have it, would 
never let it go, the Europeans in India, the Sikhs, Eurasians, the © 
Native Christians, and no doubt many other communities must 
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have it, though how the non-Brahmin classes, who in many 
areas form nine tenths of the community are to be represented 
in this manner, I cannot understand, nor indeed does the Report 
make any such proposal, but contemplates an electoral survey of 
the country, or continent, by a Commission appointed ad hoc. 
Indirect elections are however condemned, nomination is preferred 
for the representation of minorities, and there remains a task 
of no little difficulty for the coming Commission. Standing Com- 
mittees with advisory functions are to be erected as part of the 
Parliamentary paraphernalia, and a Minister must answer sup- 
plementary as well as original questions: ‘a miser, quanta 
laborabas Charybdi.’ Resolutions of the Councils are not to be 
binding, end even in regard to subjects transferred to non-official 
control a right of re-entry ig reserved to the official executive 
Government of the Province, or to the Government of India, 
in cases where their interests are essentially affected, such as 
defence, foreign relations or trade tariff, inter-state religious or 
racial questions, all-Indian services, law and order, vested interests 
of existing services and so on. But provision is made for safe- 
guarding also the affirmative power of legislation of the Provincial 
and Central Governments, and the Provincial Governor in order 
to get through the Legislative Council any Bill dealing with a 
reserved subject may certify that it is a measure essential to the 
discharge of his responsibility for the peace and tranquillity of the 
province, or for the discharge of his responsibility for the reserved 
subject. In that case the Bill will be referred to a Grand Com- 
mittee of the Council, a bare majority of which the Governor has 
power to appoint, and after consideration by it will be returned 
to the Legislative Council. The latter body will then not be able 
to reject it. The’Governor will also have power to dissolve the 
Council, and all legislation will require the assent of the Governor, 
the Viceroy, and the Secretary of State on behalf of the Crown. 
Altogether this does not seem to amount to red-hot revolutionary 
reform, or to the destruction of the British power in India! ‘The 
Governor if he has real reason ought to disregard the wishes of 
the Legislative Council in the discharge of his responsibilities’ ! ! 
Compare this with the fulminations, for instance, of the Morning 
Post !!! The authors of the Report reluctantly rejected the 
establishment of Upper Houses for the Provinces, but they pro- 
vide that transferred subjects maladministered may be taken 
away from the new ‘ Ministers’ by the Commission of Inquiry 
to sit after the expiry of five years, and that after twice that 
period has elapsed a special Commission shall be appointed by 
Parliament to advise on the working of the reforms now recom- 
mended, to go forwards or backwards as experience may prove to be 
necessary, to advise on the progress made in admitting Indians 
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to the higher ranks of the public service—surely a venial or even 
honourable ambition.on their part—to examine the development 
of education, the working of the franchise, and the retention of 
communal representation. And the authors ‘ have no intention 
that their reforms should result merely in the transfer of powers 
from a bureaucracy to an oligarchy.’ Well, I for one believe 
that it passes the wit of man to prevent that result in the first 
instance, and that the Brahmin, and especially the Brahmin 
lawyer, will retain the position he has held under all the indi- - 
genous and foreign rulers India has ever known. It is hard to 
prevent the survival of the fittest, and his position is moreover 
regarded as predestined, 


The God we worship in the East 
Is Fate, the Lord of man, and beast. 


Time will overthrow the oligarchy. It takes time, and did, in 
England. 

So far, while progress is being made on the way to respon- 
sible government, the powers of the British have been amply safe- 
guarded in respect of the reforms in the provinces. 

Now we come to the Government of India and the India 
Office, and begin with the Executive Council of the former 
authority, the Indian element in which it is proposed to increase 
to two members, as against Lord Morley’s one member, while 
all statutory restrictions in respect of the appointment of all the 
members are abolished. The Legislative Council, henceforth 
called Assembly, on which I sat for four years, is raised to a total 
strength of 100, two thirds of whom are to be elected, and one 
third nominated by the Governor-General, of which third again, 
no less than a third are to be non-officials.* These are to be 
selected for the representation of minority, or special interests, 
such as, for instance, European commerce, and the large landed 
proprietors. The Commission which deals with the provincial 
electorate will tackle the same question for the Central Legis- 
lative Council, and the authors of the Report are quite prepared 
to find that it will prove impracticable to arrange for direct elee- 
tion. They think election by non-official members of Provin- 
cial Councils is likely to prove acceptable to Indian opinion. I 
think that is true of Indian vocal opinion and that it will prove 
another arrow for the Brahmin lawyer’s quiver, but I could make 
no better suggestion. The maximum number of nominated 
officials, including the ex-officio members of the Executive Council, 
will be two ninths of the whole strength, and certain members, 
generally the Secretaries to Government, will be appointed to 
positions analogous to those of Parliamentary Under Secretaries 
of State. The Viceroy appoints the President, who for the pre- 
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sent at any rate will be an officialh Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford, who are accused of destroying the British position 
in India, here again start ‘ with the fundamental proposition that 
the capacity of the Government of India to obtain its will in all 
essential matters must be unimpaired.’ The Viceroy retains 
therefore the power of making temporary ordinances in rare 
emergencies, but a second chamber is created called the Council 
of State, to be the final legislative authority in matters which 
the Government regard as essential. It will consist of 50 members, 
with the Viceroy as President, of whom not more than 25 will 
be officials, and 4 non-officials nominated by the Viceroy. There 
are to be 21 elected members, of whom 15 will be returned by 
non-official members of Provincial Legislative Councils. The 
remaining six members should represent the Chambers of Com- 
merce, the Mahomedans, and the landed classes. The life-of 
this Chamber will be five, and the life of the Assembly, three 
years. If a Bill is amended in the Council (Upper House) in a 
manner the Assembly (Lower House) will not accept, it is 
ordinarily submitted to a joint Session of both Houses, and abides 
the result ; but if the Bill is such as the Viceroy (Governor-General 
in Council) considers essential, he certifies it as such, whereupon 
the Assembly has no power to reject it or to modify the amend- 
ments made by the Council (Upper House). If the Assembly 
refuses the introduction of a Bill or throws out a Bill the Viceroy 
certifies, the Council of State can pass it through all its stages, 
when it becomes law without further reference to the Assembly. 
These powers may be exercised, where the Viceroy thinks proper, 
in regard also to private members’ Bills. Never were twin 
destroyers so tender to a victim, as the authors of this Report are 
towards the British power in India, of which they are represented 
as the almost assassins ! ; 

The new Indian Privy Council is of comparatively 
small importance, but I foresee no little difficulty in 
drawing a line separating Rulers of Native States,-who enjoy 
full powers of internal administration, from others of lesser 
status, and I would not myself lay down any rules of procedure 
relating to disputes which may arise between such States, but 
deal with each case as it arises. The Council of Princes is hardly 

_, likely, I believe, to take an active and regular part in the adminis- 
tration, though now created a permanent consultative body. 
Probably informality is a useful attribute of such a gathering, 
which would not readily prove amenable to rules of order and 
procedure. The proposal that all important States should be in 
direct political relations with the Government of India is admir- 
able. The Residentship of Travancore and Cochin is a political 

. post I held myself for some years. I venture to say that a charge 


- 
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like that, the third of its kind in India in revenue and population, 
should not be in relations with the Provincial Government of 
Madras, and that its Residents have too often displayed a most 
regrettable tendency to bring the Durbar into line with British 
administration, which is exactly what is not wanted, and to impair 
the priceless individuality of two of the most beautiful, interesting 
and prosperous principalities in this planet. Recruitment of more 
Indians for the public service, and recruitment in India, were 
inevitable features of this, as of every other, reform in our govern- 
ment in India, and the measures proposed call for no special 
comment, except to note that this iconoclastic Report again dis- 
plays astonishing reluctance to break the idols, and holds that 
“so long as the Empire is charged with the defence of India a 
strong element of Englishmen must remain both in her Govern- 
ment and in her public services. The continued presence of the 
English officer is vital.’ 

Almost the last words of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
are : ‘ India has benefited enormously by her commercial develop- 
ment, which only British capital and enterprise achieved, and it 
is our duty to reserve to the Government the power to protect any 
industry from prejudiced attack or privileged competition.’ So 


may it ever be! 
J. D. Regs. 





‘THE INDIAN PROBLEM: 
(IT) 
SNAPSHOTS IN INDIA IN THE ‘EIGHTIES 


THIRTY-TWO years ago the writer had spent a few days in Camp 
under the walls of the lovely little deserted city of Roza in the 
Deccan. In the tall cliffs immediately below it are the wonderful 
Cave Temples of Ellora. Arnold said of the modern work, created 
by the father of Aurangzebe at Agra, ‘ They designed like giants 
and finished like jewellers.’ But picture to yourself that vast 
monolith the Kailas Temple, segregated from the cliff by King 
Krishna three centuries before Duke William of Normandy 
reached these shores and then fashioned into the ‘ Pavilion of 
the Sacred Bull’ with its great cloistered court, with its huge 
elephants and obelisks! If Arnold is right as to the Taj, here 
too is indeed a still more magnificent Giant’s ‘ Jewel.’ 

But it is Roza itself which is a deathless memory for anyone, 
and anyone is indeed everyone whose historic imagination kindles 
to the story of England in India. In the little stone city perfect 
peace and order reigns, for it is a city of memories only. The 
visitor who enters its walls traverses its paved streets which echo 
only to the foot-fall of his horse. No living thing will he be likely 
to encounter on his way to the little central Mosque. He walks 
with a reverent sadness into the Mosque’s inner court. There 
two aged Fakirs, sole denizens of the deserted city, sit motionless 
at opposite ends of a long linen sheet. Removing the sheet they 
expose the simple tomb-stone of the great Moghul Emperor 
Aurangzebe. 

Requiescat in Pace! After a stern life of conflict how fitting 
for such a grave this stone cenotaph city. The great Moghul 
Power went down with Aurangzebe, but not till in its death 
throes it had so weakened the Mahratta confederacy that next a 
Western Power established on these wrecks the Pax Britannica, 

From Roza I travelled north to Allahabad, where almost the 
earliest of the Indian National Congresses was in session. The 
Congress movement attracted my sympathy, perhaps because any 
thought that stirs in the withered leaves of the Orient does attract 
a Westerner, but perhaps indeed for no deeper reason than that 

391 
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Mr. A. O. Hume, its protagonist, was known to me as a bird- 
lover. The incident that alone stands out in my memory after 
all these years was the appearance in the great Congress Hall of 
a gigantic Pathan, surely sent in insidiously by the enemy. The 
Pathan stood all but seven feet and was muscled as an American 
base-ball pitcher. Not a word that any of the hundreds of 
Bengalis said did this giant comprehend ; he just came and passed 
on. Kipling was with me to look him over. Be sure the impres- 
sion created by this new Gulliver in Liliput was not lost on that 
spectator ! 

That Allahabad Congress with so much that was absurd and in- 
congruous moves me to make this confession about India. India 
remains of all my Empire memories the only sad one. I recall 
her ever in the spirit of those beautiful lines of Sir Alfred Lyall 
as ‘ the Land of Regret ’—a land where we discovered the traces 
of great social systems, feudal it is true, but the traceries still 
beautiful and which make an almost religious appeal to our sym- 
pathies. What have we accomplished there to reward an immense 
national effort if we have failed to attract the affection of her 
peoples? I look at ‘Holkar’s Temple,’ at the not less wonderful 
Buddhist survivals at Ajanta, at those more modern creations the 
Peacock Throne and the Taj, and then I look at our own great 
constructions in India—the Chenab Canal, an irrigation ditch! 
But there we are, in India, and for better or worse. The 
Peninsula represents England’s colossal effort and her immense 
responsibility. God avert, lest it may prove the Achilles’ heel 
of Empire. For the Indian problem was not one that a country 
like our own, ripening for what we call ‘ Democracy,’ was wise to 
take on. As a missionary. effort—as a part of ‘The White Man’s 
burden ’—we all accept it. But had England applied the mass 
of the effort which India represents in another direction—let us 
say to South America in the eighteenth century before ever there 
was a Monroe Doctrine, should we not have sown better and for 
a better reaping? I think so. India for all our huge expendi- 
ture has made, and ever will make, a very poor return. It must 
be so. I would that the genius of our Clives and Lawrences and 
Cromers had not poured itself on those sands—in a land of ‘ bricks 
without straw.’ I shall presently refer to her extreme poverty, 
to her national income of a pound per caput, or say for her 120 
millions of producers (dependents excluded), 21. 10s. It*is matter 
for regret that Clive was fated to play the Great Game of Empire 
with the ‘ fifty-shilling peoples.’ Let our minds run for a moment 
on the White Man’s world it was given Macdonald to play with— 
Canada! As an illustration I take but a single industry there, 
its product the metal silver, representing the very fames sacra of 
our ‘Indian ward.’ The product annually of two thousand 
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workers in a single camp, Cobalt in Ontario, is fifteen million 
ounces, selling for a dollar an ounce—or 15001. per worker per 
annum. Were the choice ours, how delightful to play the 
great game of human destiny with the ‘ fifteen-hundred-pound 
people,’ rather than with the ‘ fifty-shilling peoples ’—with the 
pure gold of the. West, rather than the tinsel of the East. But 
regrets are unavailing. 

From Allahabad I went to the Mahommedan University at 
Aligurh with letters to its glorious old Arab principal Sir Syed 
Ahmed. One of the Professors whose name I grudge to have 
forgotten took me to dine with his Chief. On our way the Pro- 
fessor said ‘If you pull our host’s leg about the value of imported 
‘Law and Order ’’ you will discover he has “‘ views ”’ likely to be 
a novel philosophy to you,’ and this be sure I proceeded to do! 
Presently Sir Syed said ‘ Yes! ‘‘ Law and Order.’’ You travellers 
revel in its assertion, and true it is that England brought it here. 
It sounds well in your debates in Parliament. But is there not 
perhaps something to be said for manhood and the clash of arms— 
for the dominance of those of us who are of tlhe warrior blood and 
whose breed is the strong man armed? Frewen Sahib,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ you have come up from the Deccan ; did you apart from 
a few Mahommedan Nawabs see any men there? No! but just 
animate bags of rice. And yet down there in the days of the 
Mahratta power at Poona, when we all for the fear of that power 
slept with our guns in our beds, then we were men. And that 
provident fear is India and its need. What alone in such a 
climate as this drives us to the essential of well-being—a physical 
culture so necessary to self-respect—is only the sense of danger. 
Otherwise we just sit down beneath the Ban-yan tree while all the 
muscle life dies within. You will live to learn the lesson. For — 
such is the euthanasia of your “‘ Law and Order’’ that it condemns 
us here to grow old in youth; better perhaps a few throats cut 
than that a fifth of the entire human race should be emasculate.’ 

And then this splendid old chieftain concluded our dinner talk 
on a very interesting note. He said that when Ahmed Shah of 
the Durani had won the decisive battle of Panipat in 1761 and 
shook the Mahratta power, then the Faithful everywhere 
believed that a great Mahommedan star had shone above 
the new World’s dawn and that a mighty Moslem State was to 
inherit the Peninsula. ‘But you English fell upon the two 
mutually exhausted combatants and you took from us the prize 
of War. Fairly you have pointed out here to-night, you gave 
India good laws, and to all her peoples equal opportunity. But 
there must be no representative government based on any ballot 
boxes, not now, not ever. Are we the fighting races of Hindostan 
to be subject to the mere vote majorities of these Bengalis? 
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Not at least until they are of a very different breed—those men 
who just run at the sight of a naked butcher-knife.’ 

Someone has well said ‘ You can do anything with bayonets 
except sit on them’! But here in the case of Ireland, and equally 
India, it seems that the only throne on which to seat your modern 
Democracies is the bayonet. Home Rule in Ireland requires 
British militarism if it is to be imposed on the North. In India 
also Home Rule is to be imposed by British bayonets on the 
fighting minority in India—on Moslems, Sikhs and Rajputs ! 

After leaving Aligurh I returned to Hyderabad. Probably no 
travelling Englishman was ever more behind the scenes of the 
leading Native State of India than was this writer. At that time 
Hyderabad enjoyed the services of a very able ‘ Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer,’ the late Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, who was fated a little 
later to take up Sir Syed’s work at Aligurh. The Nawab said to 
me ‘ Never can there be any Parliamentary régime here in India, 
nor anything of the sort. Take this State of Hyderabad. Ten 
millions of people are ruled by a Mahommedan oligarchy ; its 
numbers when compared to the Hindoos it rules almost as infini- 
testimal as are you the English in India. The Nizam’s rule is, as 
you with Western eyes see it, little organised, almost archaic, but 
its very despotic features are those which most appeal to its people; 
there is a constant migration going forward into our State and 
out of your British India, across our border.’ 

When Lord Dufferin resigned the Vice-Regal Throne and 
sailed for home Lewis Flower and the writer went out to his 
ship off the Apollo Bunder to say goodbye. ‘ A wonderful country,’ 
he said, ‘and a wonderful work England’s work.’ And then he 
laughed and said ‘ You two young fellows feel in sheer kindliness 
and light-heartedness that you can run Bombay without even those 
ashplants you carry! It is that feeling which you all bring out 
from home which really ‘‘ rules India’’ and makes the task of 
Viceroys easy.” What has happened since that time? The 
‘young fellows’ this War shows are better than ever, more 
resourceful and more self-sacrificing. What then is the matter 
with India? 

Throw open this Review for a few months to short expert 
criticisms as to what has overcome India since Lord Dufferin 
sailed. More causes than one no doubt have agitated the surface 
of the great Kala Pani. I ask the reader’s consideration for a 
single novel experiment only, and to the widespread apprehensions 
of breakers ahead which its first announcement elicited in 1893. 

But before leaving the Politics of India for its Finance, it can 
do no harm to suggest that an executive decentralisation which is 
evidently desired by the Simla executive itself may possibly be 
thought out now that here at the headquarters of the Empire 
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men’s minds are at last Thinking Federally. Infinite, perhaps 
insurmountable, though the difficulties in the road are, might not 
the India of a distant future emerge as a great group of Federal 
States? What was so well written a few weeks since in The 
Times by Mr. F. 8. Oliver about Ireland and our own promise 
of Federation is at least suggestive if applied to India. Mr. Oliver 
writes : 
Decentralisation on a great scale appears to me the only road to safety, 
and Federalism the only safe method of Decentralisation. ~‘ Mirabeau,’ 
wrote Lord Acton, ‘ was not only a friend of Freedom, which is a term 
to be defined, but a friend of Federalism which both Montesquieu and 
Rousseau regarded as a condition of Freedom. When Mirabeau spoke 
confidentially he said there was no other way in which a great country like 
- France could be free.’ 
II 


India is an infinitely poor country, if submitted to any test. 
India is indeed by far the poorest country which counts its popu- 
lation by millions and keeps statistics which are at least roughly 
reliable. Lord Curzon in his third Budget speech’ reckoned its 
national income ‘as between 350 and 400 crores of rupees ’—an 
income this of less than a pound a head. Contrast this with our 
estimated income of 2,500,000,0001., or say 501. a head. Now it 
will be admitted that any financial enactment passed by our Par- 
liament here which should take from our community one entire 
year’s income —say fifty sovereigns for every man, woman, and 
baby in the cradle, and if further that tax fell upon the very poor, 
not touching the very rich—any such tax would require a tactful 
Minister indeed to steer it through Westminster. And yet that 
is the new departure in taxation since Lord Dufferin sailed from 
India, as I propose briefly to explain ; and if such is the position, 
is it any wonder that India, still wholly ignorant of what was 
done, but encountering the malpractice from day to day, is 
seething with unrest? 

Let me offer the analogy of just such another currency juggle 
as that from which India suffers and of about an equally immoral 
kind—the instance of the Nigerian currency. But yesterday the 
currency of Nigeria was the cowrie shell. These shells were the 
only medium of exchange. In cowries the peasantry bought and 
sold and paid their taxes to our Government. The idle and the dis- 
solute Nigerian had no cowries; the frugal and industrious had 
many ; the reward for frugality and industry was that without a 
word of warning and without any compensation the British 
Government ‘ demonetised ’ the cowrie. The Nigerian capitalist 
who had a fortune accumulated in cowries woke up one fine 
morning to find himself at the whim of his Government reduced 

: » March 27, 1901. 
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to beggary, the only value of such ‘money’ he now discovered 
was to gravel his garden path. And next this Government 
imposed upon him a silver currency, consisting of our shillings 
and florins, the silver value of our shilling at that time being 
fourpence; so that every shilling of the new currency had 
left behind it here a present of eightpence with our Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It is not a pleasant story, is it? 
But as in India it is, if not an example to follow, at 
least a warning for all time. When Nigeria was given 
first nothing for fourpence and next fourpence for twelve- 
pence I was of the House of Commons. Fearing from the 
example of India that the next move for Nigeria would be such a 
‘Gold Standard’ as India’s, I elicited a reply from the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies that if, as in India, the new Nigerian 
silver currency was tampered with in the days to come, still any 
number of shillings would be redeemed at par—that is for a 
gold sovereign. t 

Just think carefully over the demonetisation of the cowrie 
currency, in the name of ‘honest money’: the taking from a 
whole community the whole of their money and then inventing 
a new standard. If in the case of India we had done just the 
same thing, should we have expected considerable unrest in the 
bosom of the thirty crores of people who possessed over three hun- 
dred crores of rupees in the form of silver bullion? And yet 
having done this very thing we profess utter surprise for their 
resentment and are apparently utterly unrepentant for what our 
officials have done there. For hundreds of years, just as with the 
Nigerian and his cowrie, so also in India the whole thrift of our 
fellow subjects was devoted to accumulating silver. The Indian’s 
wages, or the price for which he sold his crop, reached him in 
rupees ; these rupees he next melted up for safety and shackled on 
the limbs of his ladies, or melted and buried as bullion under his 
hearthstone. In his evidence before the Silver Commission of 
1876 (Mr. Balfour is the sole survivor of this Commission) Mr. 
Mackenzie said : 

In every large village there is a silversmith, and as soon as a man gets 
a few rupees he employs the silversmith to come to his house and make 
the ornaments. Although the peasantry of India have poor houses, yet 
the amount of ornaments they have would exceed in value the furniture 
and utensils of the same class of peasantry in England. 


The Government of India admitted the universality of this 
hoarding by melting: they said : 
We may mention that nearly the whole of the silver consumption in 


India before 1893 was supplied by melting down rupees.” 


———— 
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Twenty-two centuries before these exploits with the cowrie and 
the rupee Aristotle wrote : 

Money itself is only a frivolity, a futility. It has value only by Law 
and not by Nature inasmuch as a change of agreement among those who 
use it can depreciate it completely and render it entirely unfit to satisfy 
any of our wants. 

Our British Government would do well to precede all future 
currency experiments by posting these words of warning from 
the immortal Stagirite in all the public places of India and Central 
Africa. Their ruin by reason of ‘a change of agreement’ was 
previsioned all those centuries ago by the great Athenian 
philosopher. : 

In 1893 Mr. F. C. Harrison* estimated that the Indian hoards 
contained three hundred crores of rupees in the form of bullion 
and some fifty crores more in coined rupees. It is fairly safe to 
reckon that all told India has to-day in her hoards not much less 
than 3000 million ounces of silver bullion, the great mass of which 
cost her people five shillings an ounce, and which silver bullion in 
1893 was demonetised after the fashion of the cowrie currency, 
not only without a word of warning but over the head of a promise 
of the Government of India in the Barclay-Chapman dispatch that 
_ anyone who had 180 grains of silver should always be permitted 

to bring it to the mint to be coined into one rupee. It is an 
interesting sum! The difference in value of 3000 million ounces 
at five shillings and at two shillings (and silver fell to a lower price 
than two shillings) is a difference of 450 millions sterling, which 
on Lord Curzon’s estimate is the total gross income of India for 
eighteen months. So lately as 1915 silver was less than 23d. an 
ounce. It is now 49d.—26d. higher. Therefore this advance in 
the price of silver has, while they slept, added 300,000,000I. to the 
stored wealth of the very poorest of our fellow-citizens. 

Such is the position. The lives of millions of people during 
these famine cycles depended upon the right they had been guaran- 
teed to bring their hoarded bullion to the mints to be coined into 
rupees, just as here the right is ours from time immemorial to 
bring our gold bullion to our mints to be coined into sovereigns. 
Whenever there was a famine in India silver came to the nearest 
mint, and with these minted coins the people bought food. But 
bullion silver utterly unsaleable at any price in famine times will 
not buy food. What the people at such times need so vitally is coin, 
not bullion. All this vast treasure-trove the Government of India in 
1893 demonetised just as the cowrie shell. Is it matter for sur- 
prise that since the refusal to coin silver for bearer, since 1893 
India has seethed with unrest? 

The privilege of interconvertibility, involving as it did that the 

® “Stock of Silver in India’ in Report of Currency Commission 1893. 
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rupee was always meltable because the mints were always open, 
this automatic currency system was invaluable; deprived of it 
India’s exchanges with all silver-using Asia outside clean broke 
down. But inside India it had these priceless advantages : 

(1) It economised police and protected from dacoity because 
unlike a rupee a bangle welded on the limb could not be stolen. ° 

(2) It kept the people out of the grog shops, the rupee took 
them in. 

(3) By melting down the currency at all times and seasons the 
Indian currency was perpetually protected against inflation, and 
thus the level of prices within India remained stable. 

These are economic conditions in the case of such a country the 
value of which no sensible official would ever dispute. 

Let me now offer a single instance showing how the scheme 
of the closed mints has worked and ex uno disce omnes. Sitting 
in the Senate gallery at Washington in 1898 I heard these shame- 
ful facts read out by a western senator in a letter he had received 
from a Calcutta merchant known to me, and since dead. In the 
famine of 1897 this merchant was in Allahabad, the centre of the 
famine district. The headman of a village where his people were 
in extremis for food came into Allahabad bringing 750 ounces of 
their silver bullion and ornaments, supposing as always before 
that he could get their coinage equivalent, namely two thousand 
rupees. After a heartbreaking quest he parted with the entire 
hoard to a local shroff for six hundred rupees—for less than a rupee 
perounce! Follow this good man home to his stricken village and 
imagine his reception at the hands of those who would be con- 
vinced that he, not the Sirkar, had robbed them. For what would 
these ignorant rayats know about ‘closed mints’? The whole 
financial edifice in India—their whole debtor and creditor system 
for a community more universally in the hands of village money- 
lenders than any in the world—all this system centuries-old 
impinged on the open mint. A stroke of the pen had destroyed it. 
The village sahukar or bania would always lend money on the 
security of silver, the mints being open, just as here an ounce of 
gold bullion is always a perfect security for a trifle less than four 
sovereigns. But in famine time with the mints closed, with 
everyone pressing in to borrow on their discredited security, silver 
bullion, a man would be in luck indeed if he could borrow a single 
rupee against the deposit of an ounce of silver, and the evidencé 
before the Chamberlain Commission of 1913 shows that rates paid 
by borrowers are now often as high as four per cent. per month.* 

Let us see what the wise elders said when the proposal was 
first advanced that the Indian standard of value should be tampered 


“ See the writer’s evidence, Royal Commission Indian Currency and Finance, 
vol. ii. pp. 30-41. 
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with and when it was evident that the conclusion of these wicked 
experiments in human suffering was te be the gold standard 
scheme announced in 1898 by the Fowler Commission—a scheme 
which contemplated as its final objective to deprive the rupee 
entirely of its function of legal tender money. Siy Robert Giffen 
concluded a letter to The Times (May 1898) with these words : 


The highest political issues are also invelved. One of the most dangerous 
things for a Government to do is to tamper with the people’s money. Is 
it certain that the Indian Government can go on long with its present 
ideas regarding money without producing the gravest complications in the 
government of India? 


It is impossible to read the evidence given by expert witnesses 
before the Herschell Commission without the conviction that such 
men as Mr. Hardie, Mr. Gairdner, Sir Frank Forbes Adam and 
Mr. Stephen Ralli anticipated all the unrest in India which has 
followed. Take the following paragraph (2224) from the evidence 
of Six Theodore Hope, a former Finance Minister : 


Besides, there is a very important objection to these devices—namely, 
that they would create a vast inconvertible token coinage, an objection 
which is obvious. Then finally what I particularly think about them is the 
political danger ; that they would do all I have anticipated in an impalpable 
mysterious way—a way that would be quite unintelligible to the ignorant 
masses who would be perplexed by this alteration of values throughout 
the country, without knowing exactly to what to attribute it, and that 


therefore there would be a vague feeling of uncertainty and of apprehension 
as to the future which might become extremely serious and might lay the 
seeds of an universal discontent. which might bear fatal fruit, whenever a 
national crisis afforded the opportunity. We should then find, as we did at 
the time of the Mutiny, that for some mysterious reason whole provinces 
were disaffected—they did not exactly know why. 


How comes it that successive Governments in India continue to 
tinker with this ‘Bland Act’ for India—for it is exactly the 
old, much abused Bland Bill which was applied to India on the 
advice of the Fowler Commission, a Commission, it should be said, 
entirely without authority from the moment its personnel was 
announced by the Secretary of State for India? Indeed no Royal 
Commission of our time was ever greeted as this was! Practically 
every firm doing business with the Orient in London, Manchester 
and Glasgow forwarded an emphatic protest to The Times,* to 
which the first signatory was Mr. Hugh Colin Smith, Governor of 
the Bank. In this remarkable document they write : 


We would add that it is not clear to what extent the terms of reference 
to the Committee are limited. But we feel very strongly that no inquiry 
will be satisfactory that does not include an examination of the entire 
monetary policy of the Indian Government initiated in 1893, and a report 
as to the possibility or advisability of maintaining it. (My italics.) 
NS ee ic ERE. SE ee le Se be 

5 May 20, 1898. 
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We read with pride of the Deeds.that won the Empire, but here ~ 
if ever was a deed to destroy an Empire. ‘Silver,’ said Walter 
Bagehot before a Committee of the House of Commons, it seems — 
but the other day—‘ Silver is the normal money of mankind.’ It | 
is the metal the Indian loves; it is the metal in which from times” 
prehistoric he has drawn his great favourable trade balances, 
Because he may not draw these balances in silver for money, he © 
now instead sucks away our Gold Reserves to those hoards from 
which no gold ever returns, and in this way he has utterly destroyed — 
the so-called ‘Gold Standard’ in the West. Well did Sir Robert © 
Giffen, confronted with this sinister. experiment from Simla,” 
declare that were England engaged in any considerable war she 
must suspend specie payments in six months. Had he but realised” 
a tenth part of the strength of his case he would have known that” 
the Gold Standard for which we had forfeited the respect of India” 
and of the civilised world was fated to break down utterly, nob 
after six months of war, but before a shot was fired, leaving w 
probably for generations to come to flounder in the morass of an 
inconvertible paper currency. ; 

Before it is too late let us untamper that tampered Indian 
currency. Safety and honour require that we, and not some news 
fangled ‘ Democracy’ to be set up in India, should discover the 
great wrong done to India by Mr. Gladstone’s Government if 
1893 and retrace our steps. The closing of the Indian mints was a 
as I have pointed out, a colossal money fine, involving most th 
very poorest people in our citizenship. It remains to re-ope 
those mints and thus make of India, now the Sink of Gold, ones” 
more ‘ The Sink of Silver.’ 

Nor can we question but that the Governments of France an 
the United States will gladly re-open their mints, conjointly 
with the Indian. These two Governments offered this in July” 
1897 at a time when silver was at less than half its present pricey 
Why not then settle the Silver Question finally and for ever by. 


agreement? z 
MoRETON FREWEN. | 
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